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BOOK  IV. 
OF   EGYPT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Enquiry  whether  the  Delta  has  been  a  gift  of 
the  Nile. 

Egypt,  properly  so  called^  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  the  long  and  narrow  valley,  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Assuan  to 
Cairo ;  and  of  Uie  extensive  plain  which  is 
situated  between  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
valley  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  valley 
itself  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  range  of 
lofty  iftountains,  which,  as  they  approach  to- 
wards the  north,  recede  from  the  Nile;  and  that 
mighty  river  issuing  from  between  them,  and 
soon  dividing  itself  into  several  channels,  roUf 
its  copious  streams  to  the  sea,  in  traversing  the 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  A 
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flat  and  fertile  country,  to  which,  from  its  trian- 
gular form,  the  Greeks  gave  the  descriptive 
appellation  of  the  Delta. 

But  although  the  name  of  Egypt  be  in  strict- 
ness applicable  only  to  the  territory  immediately 
bordering  upon  the  Nile,  yet  this  rigorous  ex- 
actness has  been  seldom  observed  by  geogra- 
phers.   All  the  mountainous  r^ion  to  the  east 
of  the  Nile,  and  situated  between  that  river  and 
the  Red  sea,  from  the  latitude  of  Berenice  to 
that  of  Suez,  is  generally  included  in  geogra- 
phical descriptions  of  Egypt.     On  the  side  of 
libya  the  dominion  and   even  the  matme  of 
Egypt  were  once  far  extended  towards    the 
west;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  not  only 
that  each  Oasis,  but  that  a  considerable  part  of 
Marmarica,  as  far  as  Mount  Catabathmus  on 
the  Libyan  coast,  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  monarchs  who  reigned  at  Memphis.   (Stra- 
bo  L.  17.) 

According  to  the  Greeks,  Egypt  was  bounded 
by  Ethiopia  on  the  south ;  by  the  Red  sea  and 
part  of  Arabia  on  the  east ;  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  on  the  north ;  and  by  the  mountains 
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and  deserts  of  Libya  on  the  west  The  ancient 
limits  between  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petraea  appear 
not  to  be«  distinctly  defined ;  and  it  may  be  even 
certainly  concluded  that  they  came  in  contact 
with  those  of  Palestine  at  the  river  Sihor.  The 
difficulty  is  yet  greater  in  ascertaining  the  west- 
em  border  of  Egypt  Between  that  country  and 
Libya  no  landmarks  were  set  &nd  no  stones 
were  placed,  like  that  famous  one  of  Greece,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  written,  this  is  Ionian  and 
on  the  other,  this  is  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  ancients  seem  more  generally  agreed  in 
fixing  the  southern  point  of  Egypt  at  Syene,  or 
at  the  isle  of  Elephantine,  which  was  situated, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  stadium  from  Syene,  and  in  front  of  that  city, 
Herodotus  (L.  2.  c.  17.)  says  that  Egypt  begins 
at  the  Cataracts  and  at  the  city  of  Elephantine ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  (L,  1-  c,  30.)  describes 
Egypt  as  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
mountains  where  are  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
These  are  the  lesser  Cataracts,  which  are  situated, 
according  to  Aristicies,  at  the  distance  of  only 
seven  stadia  from  Elephantine,  and  between  that 
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island  and  Philae.    Syene  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  an  Egyptian  city  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia ; 
and  Pliny  (L.  5.  c.  9.)  speaks  to  the  same  pur- 
pose«    In  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  (Ezekiel  xxix. 
10.)  the  tower  of  Syene  (there  written  nw  Sueneh^ 
or  Seoenehj)  is  clearly  indicated  as  being  at  one 
extremity  of  Egypt,  while  the  border  of  Cush, 
(or  Arabia,)  was  at  the  other.    It  must  however 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  had  possessions  to  the  south  of  Syene.    In 
Strabo*s  time,  as  he  himself  states,  the  isle  of 
Philee  was  inhabited  in  common  by  Ethiopians 
and  by  Egyptians ;  and  the  religion  of  Egypt 
flourished  not  less  at  PhilsB  than  at  Memphis. 
There  the  remains  of  Osiris  were  said  to  be  de- 
posited ;  and  the  Priests  were  alone  permitted 
to  visit  th6  sacred  island,  where  they  daily  filled 
360  bowls  with  milk,  a  simple,  but  in  that  region 
a  costly  offering,  while  they  uttered  cries  of 
lamentation   round    the    tomb    of  their  God. 
(Diodor.  SicuK  L.  1.  c.  22.)    Nor,  if  we  believe 
Ptolemy,  can  we  fix  even  Philae  as  the  most 
southern  position  of  Egypt.    That  writer  ex- 
tends the  Egyptian  territory  to  Metacompso  and. 
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Pselcis,  which  cities  were  more  than  half  a  de- 
gree to  the  south  of  PhilsB. 

*£gypt  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  de« 
nominated  the  DeUa^  the  Heptanomis^  and  the 
Thebais.  But  these  three  great  partitions  of  the 
country  were  also  equally  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Lower,  the  Middle,  and  the  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  were  subdivided  into  36  districts,  or  Nomes^ 
of  which  the  Upper  Egypt  contained  ten,  the 
Lower  the  same  number,  and  the  Middle  six^ 
teen.  (Strabo  L.  1 7.) 

The  length  of  Egypt  from  south  to  northi 
from  Syene  to  the  point  of  the  Delta,  now  called 
Cape  Bourlos,  may  be  estimated  at  about  540 
English  miles.  The  breadth  of  country,  from 
the  great  Oasis  to  the  Red  sea,  has  about  5  de- 
grees in  longitude.  The  breadth  of  the  Delta, 
in  a  straight  line  from  Alexandria  to  Pelusium, 
measures  about  150  English  miles.  The  extent 
of  the  coast  between  those  two  cities,  in  foUaw- 
ing  its  general  outline,  round  the  lakes  Bourlos 
and  Manzeleh,  may  be  estimated  at  174  English 
miles.  From  the  vertex  of  the  Delta  to  Cape 
Bourlos,  in  a  direct  line,  we  may  .reckon  about 
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102  miles ;  and  if  from  the  same  spot  we  suppose 
the  Pelusiac  and  Canobic  branches  of  the  Nile 
to  have  run  in  straight  lines  to  their  mouths,  we 
may  reckon  the  length  of  each  at  about  96  miles* 
But  the  real  course  of  these  branches  exhibits 
many  sinuosities ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  done, 
it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  calculate  the  extent 
of  their  meanders. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  generally  of 
opinion,  that  the  Delta  was  formed  by  the  allu- 
vial soil  brought  down  by  the  Mile  from  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Upper  Egypt 
According  to  Herodotus,  Egypt  was  a  territory 
gained  for  its  inhabitants,  and  a  gift  of  the  Nile, 
(L.  2.  c.  5.)  The  same  historian  afterwards  ob- 
serves (L.  2.  c.  10.)  that  the  region  between  the 
mountains  above  Memphis  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  formerly  an  inlet  of  the  sea;  and  he 
ai^es  that  this  gulph,  or  inlet,  had  been  filled  up 
by  alluvions  of  the  Nile.  Thus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Delta,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  valley  between  Memphis  and 
Thebes  had  been,  to  us6  his  own  terms,  a  gift  of 
the  river. 
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All  the  writers  of  antiquity,  who  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  subject,  have  adopted, 
if  I  err  not,  the  opinion  of  the  father  of  history. 
The  modems,  generally  speaking,  have  in  this 
instance  at  least,  and  with  not  many  exceptions 
among  geologists,  coincided  with  the  ancients. 

It  is  not  with  the  intention  of  totally  re* 
jecting  an  opinion  thus  sanctioned  by  illustrious 
authorities,  and  apparently  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  ages,  that  I  propose  now  to  exa^ 
mine  it  An  opinion  may  be  modified,  without 
being  entirely  r^ected.  I  have  considerable  dif^ 
ficnlty  in  admitting  the  statement  in  question  to 
its  full  extent.  Let  us  however  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  defended  by  its  advo* 
cates* 

L  According  to  Homer  (Odyss.  L.  4.  v.  354.) 
the  isle  of  Pharos  was  at  the  distance  of  a  day's 
sail  Irom  Egypt ;  and  hence  it  may  be  argued, 
that  since  his  time  the  coast  must  have  gained 
many  leagues  upon  the  sea. 

II.  In  the  time  of  Mceris,  who  reigned  not 
quite  900  years  before  Herodotus  visited  Egypt, 
the  Nile  overflowed  its  banks,  and  inundated 
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the  country  below  Memphis,  when  it  had  risen 
only  8  cubits ;  but  at  the  period  when  the  histo- 
rian received  this  information  from  the  Priests, 
no  inundation  took  place  unless  the  river  rose  to 
16,  or  at  least  to  15,  cubits.  At  the  present  time, 
Egypt  experiences  no  advantages  from  the  an- 
nual flood,  unless  the  waters  rise  to  21  or  to 
22  pikes,  or  cubits,  as  marked  on  the  Nilometer. 
These  facts  prove  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
soil  of  the  Delta. 

III.  The  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  Lower  Egypt 
proves  it  to  be  alluvial,  and  the  gift  of  the  Nile. 

I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
each  of  these  arguments. 

1.  The  lines  of  Homer  are  as  follows  : 

N^ffoc  hreiTCL  res  ^orl  woXvicKvirrf  Ivl  7t6vT^ 

AiyviTTOv  wfHnr6poi0e,  96poy  H  i  KucXijoKown, 

Tdatrov  Ikvevff  oaffoy  re  TavrffAtpiri  yXa^vpi)  v^vs, 

"Hiorffcy,  jl  Xiyi^f  oZpos  hrixyefyviy  oriadey* 

(kfy88.A. 

Then  there  is  a  certain  island  in  the  billowy  sea, 
before  Egypt,  that  they  call  Pharos,  as  far  off  as 
a  hollow  ship  might  achieve  in  a  whole  day,  when  a 
strong  and  favorable  wind  blows  from  behind.  In 
spite  of  all  that  Pliny  and  others  have  said  of 
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tbis  passage,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
poetical  exaggeration.  According  to  Ccesar,  the 
distance  from  the  Pharos  to  the  shore  amounted 
to  900  paces.  Ammianus  (L.  2.)  makes  the  dis- 
tance 1000  paces;  and  Aristides  reckons  it  at 
7  stadia.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
distance  at  present.  Some  \irriters  try  to  justify 
Homer  by  observing,  that  Alyorrrag  was  the  name 
which  he  gave  to  the  Nile,  and  that  he  meant  to 
speak  of  the  distance  of  the  isle  of  Pharos  from 
the  Canobic  branch  of  that  river.  But  the  accu- 
racy of  this  defence  may  be  questioned.  The 
city  of  CanobuSy  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Canobic  branch,  was  only  150  stadia  from  the 
Pharos.  Now  if  Strabo,  who  mentions  this  feet, 
reckoned  even  by  the  Alexandrian  stadium^  the 
distance  would  be  not  quite  21  English  miles ; 
and  Homer's  yXa^^u^  vvfisf  hoUow  ship^  might 
easily  have  made  three  times  that  way  in  a  whole 
day.  Besides  the  isle  is  described  as  being^yur- 
roa  vpovaptuQtt  ante  ^gyptum.  But  the  isle  of 
Pharos  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  be  opposite  to, 
or  before,  the  mouth  of  the  Canobic  branch  of  the 
Nile.   This  defence  seems  therefore  to  be  inad* 
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missible ;  and  Homer's  statement  must  resume 
its  character  of  a  poetical  fiction. 

2.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, the  soil  of  Egypt  ought  to  acquire  nearly 
the  elevation  of  a  cubit  in  every  century.  Po- 
c6cke  indeed  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
difficulty  vf  hich  arises  from  the  statement  of  the 
historian,  by  supposing  that  when  the  Priests  as- 
serted that  the  Nile  rose  only  8  cubits  in  the  reign 
of  M<eris,  they  meant  to  speak  of  the  increase 
of  the  river  above  its  surface  when  lowest ;  but 
that  when  they  spoke  of  its  attaining  16  cubits, 
they  must  be  understood  to  make  their  reckoning 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  depth  of  the 
water  when  lowest  is  only  4  cubits,  and  conse* 
quently,  the  increase  being  8,  would  give  12 
cubits  for  the  whole  depth.  In  this  case  the 
elevation  of  the  soil,  between  the  time  of  Mceris 
and  that  of  Herodotus,  would  amount  to  not 
quite  half  a  cubit  in  the  century.  But  Po- 
cocke's  explanation  is  strained,  and  there  may 
be  reason  to  think,  that  this  tradition  was  fabri- 
cated by  the  Priests,  like  many  other  fables  which 
they  seem  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  recount- 
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ing  to  the  credulous  Greeks.  No  important 
changes  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  height 
of  the  annual  inundation  from  the  time  of  He* 
rodotus  down  to  the  14th  century ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  that  the  rise  of  the  Nile  was  dif-* 
ferent  before  he  visited  Egypt,  from  what  it  waa 
after  his  death.  In  the  14th  century  a  rise  of  1& 
cubits  is  noted  as  a  good  Nik;  and  a  rise  between 
16  and  17  cubits  as  a  very  good  Nik.  (Pococke's 
Travels,  p.  253.)  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  further  details  to  show,  that  down  to  that 
period,  no  Very  important  changes  in  the  annual 
inundations  had  taken  place  from  the  time  of  He* 
rodotus.  A  great  alteration  is  indeed  said  to  exist 
at  present.  A 'rise  of  21  pikes,  or  modern  cubits, 
is  now  required,  before  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
bestow  on  their  river  the  title  of  a  good  Nik. 

We  learn  from  Pococke  that  the  Nilometer  is 
divided  into  24  pikes.  The  4  highest  of  these 
have  each  24  digits ;  the  4  next  have  26  digits ; 
and  the  remaining  16  have  28  digits.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  same  learned  traveller  that  the 
pillar  has  been  changed,  and  the  manner  of 
computation  altered. 
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It  likewise  appears  from  Pococke's  statement, 
that  the  depth  of  the  water,  when  lowest,  is 
equal  to  4  ancient  cubits,  and  that  at  present 
5  pikes,  of  28  digits  each,  are  reckoned  for  this 
depth.  If  then  we  measure  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  surface,  and  find,  when  the  water  is 
lowest,  tliat  5  modern  pikes  give  the  same  depth 
as  4  ancient  cubits  did,  we  cannot,  (after  allow- 
ing for  the  different  lengths  of  the  pikes  as 
stated  above,)  mistake  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  old  and  new  JNilometers.  In  ancient 
times,  when  the  water  measured  16  or  17  cubits 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  (at  the  height  of 
the  inundation,)  there  was  a  good  Nik  ;  and  in 
modem  times,  when  the  depth  measures  2.1  or 
22  pikes,  there  is  likewise  a  good  NUe^  because 
though  the  scales  be  different,  the  relative  pro- 
portions show  the  results  to  be  nearly  the  same. 
Thus  you  may  graduate  your  thermometer  by 
two  different  scales,  and  still  have  the  same  re- 
sults. When  the  mercury  rises  to  blood-heat 
in  the  tube,  it  matters  not  whether  you  say  it 
stands  at  28  degrees  with  Reaumur,  or  at  96  de- 
grees with  Fahrenheit.    In  like  manner  the  result 
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is  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same,  whether  yon 
reckon  it  a  high  Nile^  when  the  depth  is  mea* 
sored  by  18i  ancient  cubits,  or  by  24  modern 
pikes.  It  follows  from  thb  statement,  either  that 
there  has  been  no  elevation  of  the  soil  of  Egypt 
since  the  time  of  Herodotas,  or  that  it  iis  so  small 
as  to  be  of  no  avail  in  the  present  question. 

3.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  and 
part  of  the  valley  above  Memphis,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  once  covered  by  the  sea ;  and  this 
vast  gulph  is  said  to  have  been  filled  op  by  the 
soil  which  the  Nile  has  brought  down  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.    If  we  reckon  the  depth  of  this 
gulph  at  no  more  than  100  cubits,  and  calculate, 
as  Herodotus  seems  nearly  to  have  done,  that 
the  soil  rises  a  cubit  in  a  century,  we  must 
allow  10,000  years  for  the  time  in  which  Egypt 
rose  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
In  order  that  the  Nile  should  have  brought 
down  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  to  fill  op  so 
large  a  gulph  of  the  sea  as  has  been  supposed, 
it  must  have  once  flowed  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  the  TbebaiSr  and  have  gradually 
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hollowed  out  the  immensely  long  but  narrovir 
valley  which  goes  by  its  name.    But  is  it  certain 
that  valleys  between  mountains  have  been  form- 
ed  by  the  rivers  which  run  through  them  ?    If 
this  terrestrial  globe  was  originally  in  a  fluid 
state,  as  seems  to  be  thought  by  many,  moun- 
tains and  valleys  might  have  been  formed  on  its 
surface  as  it  became  consolidated.    These  effects 
might  be  in  part  produced  by  the  action  of 
gases  in  the  interior  mass ;  and  the  occasional 
developement  of  these  gases,  whether  caused  by 
compression,  or  by   the  accession  of  caloric, 
would  raise  the  softer  parts  of  the  surface  above 
the  level  of  other  parts  which  had  taken  more 
consistence.     Many  of  the  inequalities,   with 
which  the  face  of  the  globe  is  covered,  were  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  agency  of  both  fire  and 
water.     In  some  places  mountains,  and  chains 
of  mountains,  are  entirely  volcanic ;   and  in 
others  the  loftiest  elevations  seem  to  be  nothing 
else  than  marine  depositions.     But  while  the 
earth  was  yet  in  a  fluid  state,  the  gaseous  cur- 
rents, escaping  from  its  interior  cavities,  would 
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distarb  its  surface ;  and  valleys  urould  sink  as 
inonntains  rose,  like  the  hollows  between  the 
^aves  in  a  stormy  sea. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  necessity 
for  supposing  that  rivers  have  gradually  worn 
down  the  hills,  and  have  made  for  themselves 
the  vales  through  which  they  flow.    They  have 
cut  those  vales  deeper  than  they  originally  were ; 
but  in  following  descents,  wherever  these  pre- 
sented themselves,  they  pursued  the  ways  that 
nature  had  already  made  for  them.     However 
powerful  the  torrents,  or   however   vast   the 
streams^  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  rocks  have 
crumbled  before  them,  or  that  they  have  washed 
down  mountains  to  the  sea.     How  shall  we  sup« 
pose    that  the  Nile,   though  a  mighty  river^ 
has  frittered  down  a  chain  of  granite  hills  of 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  to  form 
die  valley  through  which  it  takes  its  course  ? 
What  myriads  of  years  must  have  elapsed,  ere 
it  could  have  glided  in  its  present  smooth  and 
slimy  channel  from  the  lesser  Cataracts  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo ! 

But  if  the  space  occupied  by  the  Lower  Egypt 
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yfBB  once  a  gulph  of  the  sea,  and  if  that  country 
has  been  a  gift  of  the  Nile,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for  these  facts  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  supposing  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
have  been  excavated  by  that  river.  This  sup«» 
position,  however,  is  encountered  by  the  objec* 
tions  which  I  have  just  been  stating,  and  which, 
it  appears  to  me,  cannot  be  obviated. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  general  opinion 
and  the  experience  of  ages  sufficiently  prove, 
that  Egypt  is  fertilised  by  the  soil  which  the 
Nile  deposits  in  its  annual  inundations.  May 
it  not  happen  that  this  fertility  is  in  a  consider- 
able  degree  occasioned  by  the  water  alone  ?  We 
have  all  heard  of  soils  that  are  rendered  pro- 
ductive by  simple  irrigation;  and  the  same 
cause  is  no  where  more  likely  to  be  attended 
with  the  same  effect  than  in  Egypt,  where  the 
sun  is  so  powerful,  and  where  rain  fails  so  sel- 
dom. 

1  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say,  either  that 
the  inundation  leaves  no  sediment  behind  it,  or 
that  this  sediment  does  not  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease  of  vegetation.     On  the  contrary  I  admit 
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that  the  Nile  annually  deposits  a  certain  qnan* 
tily  of  slime,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  fertility  of  Egypt  But  I  at  the  same 
time  maintain,  that  this  layer  of  slime  is  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  annually  absorbed  by  those  plants  and 
vegetables  which  it  helps  to  produce  in  snch 
abundance. 

If  the  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile,  in  its  an* 
nual  inundations,  really  contributed  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  to  elevate  the  soil  of  Egypt,  it 
can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  stratum 
formed  by  it  would  be  now  exceedingly  deep. 
We  know  that  Egypt  was  a  rich  and  fertile 
r^on  in  the  time  of  Jacob ;  and  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  arable  soil  was  then  sufficiently 
deep  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  But 
if  the  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile  be  so  const* 
derable  as  to  form  every  year  a  new  Hratum^  by 
which  a  sensible  additional  elevation  is  given  to 
the  land,  the  height  of  that  land  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  very  greatly  increased  in  the  course 
of  35  centuries.  The  slime  is  said  to  be  black ; 
and  all  the  arable  soil  of  Egypt  is  likewise  black. 

Orig.  VOL.  II,  B 
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Now  the  Stratum  of  black  earth,  which  is  the 
upperrooat,  rarely  exceeds  2  or  3  feet  in  depth. 
The  stratum  below,  which  is  composed  of  red* 
dish  earth,  has  about  the  same  depth ;  and  then 
we  come  to  abed  of  sand  and  gravel.  Is  it 
possible,  after  hearing  this  statement,  to  contend 
that  the  black  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile  has 
contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
of  Egypt?  Allowing  the  red  earth  as  well  as 
the  black  to  have  been  originally  the  slimy  mud 
deposited  by  the  river,  we  cannot  reckon  that 
this  precious  gift  of  the  river  has  elevated  the 
soil  more  than  5  or  6  feet  from  the  deluge  to  the 
preseint'time. 

But  it  seems  to  me  extremely  questionable, 
whether  there  has  been  any  sensible  elevation  at 
all  produced  by  this  slime.  The  mud  is  blapk, 
and  in  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  earth, 
over  which  the  inundation  is  spread,  the  water 
which  coiUains  this  mud  may  tinge  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  earth,  held  in  solution,  will  suffice  to  give 
water  the  character  of  being  muddy ;  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Nile  has 
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been  exaggerated  by  travellers.  One  circum- 
stance alone  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
soil  of  f^ypt  has  not  been  elevated  in  any  sen- 
sible  degree  by  the  slime  deposited  by  the  river. 
In  situations  where  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  drifting  sands,  the 
foqndations  are  still  occasionally  visible. 

We  learn  from  Fourmont,  that  there  is  an 
obelise  still  standing  on  its  base  in  the  plain  of 
Matariahy  and  on  the  site  of  th6  ancient  Helio- 
polis.  The  base  is  covered ;  and  the  water 
during  the  inundation  rises  about  7  feet  on  the 
obelise.  Pococke  has  an  argument,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  very  unsatbfactory,  but  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  from  the  present  state  of 
this  monument,  that  the  soil  has  risen  7  feet  and 
a  half.  *'l  found,*  says  he,  ^'by  the  quadrant 
that  the  obelise  was  sixty-seven  feet  and  a  half 
high ;  so  that  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the  four 
erected  by  Sochis,  which  were  seventy  feet  high, 
and  allowing  three  feet  for  the  depth  of  the  plinth 
it  was  let  into,  the  ground  has  risen  seven  feet 
and  a  half.''  Pococke  has  said  ^*  seven  feet  and 
a  half,"  from  inadvertence.    If  the  obelise  mea- 
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suref)  70  feet*  and  the  plbth  3  feet,  the  ground 
can  have  risen  only  6  feet  and  a  half^  since  the 
obelise  is  still  67  feet  and  a  half  above  the  soil. 
Perhaps  PocQcke  wrote  72  feet,  and  by  an  error 
of  the  press  we  have  70.  This  is  the  more 
likely,  since  Pliny  estimates  the  height  of  the  4 
obelises  raised  by  Sochis,  or  rather  Sothis,  at  48 
cubits. 

But  the  earth  which  has  accumulated  round 
the  base  of  this  obelise  is  by  no  means  to  be 
attributed  to  the  r^ular  and  annual  depositions 
of  slime  by  the  Nile.  Heliopolis,  according  to 
Strabo  (L.  17.  p.  805.)  was  situated  on  a  high 
mound.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  during  the 
period  of  the  inundation,  appear  in  ancient  times, 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  canals  into  lakes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  city  was  already  de- 
serted in  Strabo  8  time.  In  the  course  of  ages 
the  canals  were  probably  filled  up,  and  a  mole  of 
brick-work,  which  helped  to  keep  off  the  water, 
was  in  part  destroyed.  It  may  then  be  imagined 
what  were  the  effects  of  successive  inundations 
poured  over  the  site  of  a  city  already  in  ruins. 
Heaps  of  rubbish  would  be  borne  along  by  the 
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waters,  and  transported  from  one  place  to  ano* 
dier  by  the  currents.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  gene* 
ral  elevation  of  the  soil  of  Bgypt,  that  the  base 
of  the  obelise  at  Heliopolis  is  at  present  a  few 
feet  nnder  the  le?e1  of  the  ground  around  it, 
since  this  might  ha?e  happened  even  if  the  rains 
had  never  been  inundated. 

The  ancient  cities  of  E^pt  were  generally 
built  upon  artificial  mounds,  in  order  to  be  above 
the  level  of  the  water  during  the  period  of  the 
inundation ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off 
the  river  they  were  generally  surrounded  with 
enclosures  built  of  brick.  As  these  ancient 
cities  were  deserted  by  their  inhabitants, {many  of 
them  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,)  the  mounds  and 
enclosures  fell  into  ruin,  and  as  they  were  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile,  the  traces  of  them  are  often 
difficult  to  be  followed.  There  are,  however, 
examples  which  show,  that  no  general  deposi* 
tion  of  soil  by  the  river  has  hidden  the  founda- 
tions  of  walls  and  of  temples  from  the  researches 
of  travellers.  Not  far  from  the  site  of  Heliopolis, 
and  in  the  plain  of  Matariah,  the  foundations  of 
an  ancient  building,  I  have  been  assured,  are 
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still  to  be  seen.  Nieburh  expresses  a  wish  that, 
the  earth  should  be  removed  from  the  pavement 
of  the  temple  at  Heliopolis,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  depth  of  the  soil  deposited.by  the  river ;  but, 
as  I  have  said  before,  the  earth  accumulated 
above  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  may  not  be  owing  to 
the  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile.  Nobody  sup- 
poses that  the  soil,  which  yet  covers  many  parts 
of  ancient  Rome,  was.  left  there  by  the  mud 
deposited  by  the  Tiber ;  and  though  this  river 
has  frequently  overflowed  its  left  bank  since  the 
days  of  Horace,  it  could  only  have  transported 
rubbish  from  one  place  to  another.  The  waters 
of  the  Nile  have  probably  done  no  more. 

But  perhaps  the  most  certain  method  of  de- 
ciding the  question,  whether  or  not  the  Lower 
Egypt  be  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  will  be  to  compare 
the  extent  of  the  country,  as  given  by  ancient 
writers,  with  that  which  is  assigned  to  it  by 
modem  geographers.  If  it  be  found  that  the 
ancients  and  modems  nearly  agree  upon  this 
subject,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  any  longer  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  combat.    If  the  Delta  has  been 
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formed  by  aUa?ial  soil,  which  has  filled  op  a 
golph  of  the  sea,  it  must  have  greatly  encroached 
on  the  Mediterranean  since  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus. It  is  trae  that  the  ancients,  in  speaking  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  aeem  to 
diBer  much  from  each  other ;  bat  the  difference 
in  their  statements  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Herodotos  (L.  2.  c.  0.)  reckons  the  length  of 
the  coast  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  from  the  bay  of 
Plinthine  to  the  kike  Serbonis,  at  00  schitnif 
eqnal  to  3600  stadia.  The  Olympic  stadium 
contained  025  English  feet,  and  consequently, 
if  the  historian  reckoned  by  Olympic  stadia^ 
OOschieni  would  amount,  within  a  furlong,  to 
420  English  miles;  But  this  calculation  sup- 
poses so  much  a  greater  extent  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt  than  really  belongs  to  it,  that  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  Herodotus  reckoned  here  by  the 
short  stadium  of  330  feet,  equal  to  the  00th  part 
of  a  schienuSf  of  which  the  regular  measure  ap- 
pears to  have  been  equal  to  19,800 English  feet: 
3000  short  stadia  may  be  computed  as  nearly 
equal  to  225  English  miles. 

The  coast  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  according  to 
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Diodorus  Sicalas,  (JL  1.  c.  31.)  was  2000  stadia 
in  extent  Now  this  historian  probably  followed 
Herodotus  in  reckoning  the  length  of  the  coast 
from  the  bay  of  I^linthine  to  the  lake  Serbonis  ; 
for  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  mean  to  speak  only 
of  the  base  of  the  Delta,  to  which  he  afterwards 
assigns  1300  stadia  (L.  I.e.  34.)  But  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  great  discrepancy  between 
the  statements  of  the  two  historians,  if  they  did 
not  reckon  by  stadia  of  different  dimensions? 
Diodorus  probably  made  his  calculation  by 
Olympic  stadia,  of  which  2000  would  measure 
937  miles  and  a  fraction.  Thus  the  difference 
of  distance,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  and  Herodo- 
tus, would  amount  to  little  more  than  12  miles ; 
and  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if,  as  is  very 
probable,  the  two  historians  took  each  a  different 
point  as  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bay  of 
Piinthine. 

I  take  a  headland,  about  17  miles  from  Alex* 
andria,  as  the  eastern^  limit  of  the  broad  bay  of 
Piinthine ;  and  I  reckon  the  distance  of  Pela- 
sium  from  the  lake  Serbonis  at  about  40  miles. 
1  have  already  calculated  the  general  outline  of 
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Ihe  <:0Q8t,  iram  Alexandria  to  PelasiaiD,  at  aboot 

174  miles;  and  I  esteem  the  whole  distance* 

from  the  bay  of  PlinUiine  to  the  lake  Serbonis, 

at  331  miles,  in  following  the  circnitof  the  coast 

rmmd  the  moonds,  which  separate  the  lakes 

Mareotis,  Bonrlos,  and  Manzeleh,  from  the  sea. 

It  follows  that  my  estimate,  made  from  the  best 

maps  I  could  procure,  exceeds  that  of  H^nodo* 

tns  by  0  miles,  and  falls  short  of  that  of  Dio- 

doms  by  rather  more  than  6  miles.    May  it  not 

have  hi^pened,  that  the  differenee  of  the  three 

statements  arises  from  each  one  having  assumed 

a  different  point  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bay 

of  Plinthine? 

Eratosthenes,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (L.  17. 
p.  786.),  reckoned  3300  stadia  from  the  Pelusiac 
to  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  An  error 
has  obviously  crept  into  the  text ;  for  even  in 
supposing  that  Eratosthenes  made  his  calcula« 
tion  by  the  short  ^to^fiiim  of  S30  feet,  the  distance 
here  given  would  amount  to  about  SOS  miles. 
If  Eratosthenes  had  made  so  considerable  a 
mistake  as  this,  Strabo,  who  reckons  the  dis- 
tance at  1300  stadia,  would  hardly  have  failed 
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to  take  notice  of  it.  I  have  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  reading  1300  for  3300.  Diodorus  Si- 
culas (L.  I.e.  34.)  reckons  the  length  of  the 
base  of  the  Delta  at  1300  stadia;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  extent,  which  Strabo  himself 
assigns  to  the  coast  between  the  Pelasiae 
and  Canobic  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Now  1300 
Olympic  stadia  are  nearly  eqaal  to  154  En- 
glish miles.  If  we  reckon  18  miles  along  the 
coast,  from  the  point  of  Aboukir  to  Alexan- 
dria,  and  allow  2  miles  for  the  breadth  of  the 
inlet  between  Aboukir  and  the  point  opposite 
to  it,  where  it  is  generally  supposed  was  once 
the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile;  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Alexandria  to  Pelusium,  will  amount 
to  174  miles. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  Strabo  has  reckoned 
only  120  stadia  from  Canobus  to  Alexandria, 
and  150  stadia  from  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  the  isle  of  Pharos.  Now  if  these  were 
Olympic  stadia^  as  it  may  be  presumed,  the  first 
distance  would  be  little  more  than  14  English 
miles,  and  the  second  distance  would  be  not 
quite  18  English  miles.     It  may  likewise  be 
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ui^ed,  that  Pliny  (L.  5.  c.  10.)  stated  the  distance 
between  Alexandria  and  the  Canobic  mouth  of 
the  Nile  at  12  Roman  miles ;  and  that  accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  Marcellinas  (L.  22.  c.  41.) 
Canobus  was  at  the  12th^  mile-stone  from  Alex- 
andria. 

These  objections  may  be  easily  answered. 
Where  Strabo  reckons  the  distance  from  Alex* 
andria  to  Canobus  at  120  stadia^  he  made  his 
calculation  for  the  foot-road  between  the  two 
cities,  (p.  801.)  Where  the  same  writer  speaks  of 
the  distance  between  the  Canobic  mouth  and  the 
isle  of  Pharos,  he  reckoned  by  the  length  of  the 
coast,  (p.  701.)  The  isle  of  Pharos,  as  we  learn 
fit>m  Caesar  (de  Bello  Civili  L.  3.)  was  Only  900 
paces  distant  from  the  coast.  It  had  been  in  a 
manner  joined  to  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  a  mole;  and  lay  op* 
posite  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  city,  of 
which  the  circumference  amounted  to  15  miles 
according  to  Pliny.  But  Josephus,  in  the  speech 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Agrippa,  (De 
Bello  Judiaco  L.  2.  c.  16.)  makes  him  say,  that 
Alexandria  was  30  stadia  in  length,  and   10 
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in  breadth.  It  woald  appear  that  Strabo  had 
reckoned  these  30  ^adia  into  the  distance  ivhich 
he  gives  between  Canobus  and  Alexandria,  since 
Ammianns  places  Canobus  at  the  12th  mile* 
stone  from  Alexandria;  and  1^  Roman  miles 
measure  nearly  11  English  miles,  whereas  we 
have  seen  that  120  Olympic  stadia  exceed  14 
English  miles.  But  as  Greek  writers  con- 
tinually employ  the  word  stadium  in  expressing 
difierent  divisions  of  the  Egyptian  schoentts,  of 
the  Persian  parasanga,  and  of  the  Eastern  mile, 
there  is  great  uncertainty  in  their  statements  with 
respect  to  itinerary  measures.  Strabo  may  have 
made  his  calculation  here  by  the  stadium  equal 
to  40ft  feet  This  b  the  stadium  by  which  Xeno- 
phon  usually  reckons  in  the  Anabasis,  and 
which  was  equal  to  the  40th  part  of  a  schoenns, 
and  to  the  30th  part  of  a  parasanga.  120  of 
these  stadia  would  be  nearly  equal  to  12  Roman 
miles.  I  admit  that  such  might  be  the  distance 
between  the  two  cities;  but  I  can  by  no  means 
agree  to  thestatement  of  Pliny,  who  reckons  only 
12  Roman  miles  from  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria.    The  city  of  Canobus  must 
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have  been  sitaated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  ibe  month  of  the  river.  This  is  clear  from 
Strabo^  who  ^ays,  Mivk  Sk  roy  Kdmfiov  i^i  r^ 
^HpoaO^i^v TO  'H^euOJUiogix^y  Up^h  iira  ro  KiUfw^i^ 
n\¥  ^rifjuotj  xa}  riipxyi  rtSJixra — after  Cambu$  is 
Haraclium^  which  contains  a  tempk  of  Hercuks; 
then  the  Canobic  mouth;  and  the  beginmng  of  the 
Delta.  Thos  it  appears,  that  HeracUum  was  sitoa* 
ted  lietween  Canobns  and  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Accordingly  this  mouth  was  frequently  called 
the  Heracleotic.  Heraclium  must  have  beea 
near  to  the  point  of  Aboukir^  and  this  point  wae 
tttuated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Canobic  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  Now  according  to-  the  map^  the 
distance  from  Alexandria  to  the  point  of  land 
immediately  opposite  to  Aboukir  measures  about 
20  miles.  Allowing  2  miles  for  the  breadth  of 
the  ancient  mouth  of  die  Nile,  we  cannot  reckon 
the  length  of  the  coast  between  it  and  Alexan- 
dria at  less  than  18  English  miles. 

I  must,  however,  observe. that  the  sea  has 
broken  in  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  that 
we  cannot  now  speak  with  any  positive  certainty 
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of  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Canobic  branch, 
the  waters  of  which  are  now  turned  into  the 
channel  of  which  the  mouth  is  at  Rosetta. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (L.  1.  c.  34.) 
each  side  of  the  Delta  measured  750  stadia^  and 
the  base  1300.  Strabo  has  estimated  the  three 
sides  of  this  triangular  land  at  3000  stadia  ;  and 
as  he  has  also  reckoned  the  number  oi stadia  for 
the  base  of  the  Delta  at  1300,  he  has  been  ac* 
cused  of  contradicting  himself.  But  though  this 
author  says  that  the  Delta  was  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  from  its  triangular  form,  he  does  not  say 
that  it  formed  an  equilateral  triangle.  He 
reckoils,  like  Diodorus,  1300  stadia  for  the  base ; 
but  he  differs  from  him  m  assigning  850,  instead 
of  750,  stadia  for  each  of  tha  sides. 

The  statement  of  Diodorus,  reckoning  by 
Olympic  stadia^  would  give  us  nearly  about  89 
English  miles  for  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Delta ;  and  that  of  Strabo,  reckoning  likewise 
by  Olympic  stadia^  would  give  us  nearly  101 
English  miles.  I  have  already  observed,  that  if 
we  reckon  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the 
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Delta,  abont  3  leagues  below  Cairo,  to  Pelusitim 
and  to  Canobus,  we  shall  find  it  to  amounty  ac- 
cording to  the  map,  to  about  96  English  miles 
for  each  of  those  places.  Thus  if  we  suppose  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Pelusium  to  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  another  from  this  apex  to 
Canobus,  the  length  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  will  be  equal  to  178  miles  according 
to  Diodorus,  to  202  according  to  Strabo,  and  to 
192  according  to  our  modem  maps. 

It  follows  from  the  enquiries  which  I  have 
been  making,  that  the  coast  of  the  Delta  has  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  extent  which  it 
had  almost  twenty  centuries  ago.  The  distance 
along  the  coast  from  Pelusium  to  Canobus  has 
not  changed  since  the  days  of  Strabo  and  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  We  may  even  say,  that  there 
is  no  increase  of  the  extent  of  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Lower  Egypt,  between  the  bay  of  Plinthine 
and  the  lake  Serbonis,  since  the  time  of  Hero* 
dotus,  who  flourished  nearly  four  centuries  and 
a  half  before  our  sra.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  Pelusium  are  still  visible ;  and  near  them 
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are  the  vast  ratm  of  Tanis,  the  Tsoan  (unt)  of 
Scriptare,  a  city  that  was  built  7  yean  after 
Hebron.  (Numbers  xiii.  22.)  But  Heliron  was  the 
city  where  Sarah  died ;  (Genesis  xxiii.)  and  we 
cannot  therefore  doubt  that  more  than  37  centu- 
ries have  elapsed  since  Tsoan  was  founded. 
How  happens  it  then,  if  Egypt  be  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,  that  not  only  is  Pelusium  still  found  close 
by  the  coast,  but  that  the  ruins  of  Tsoan  are  still 
to  be  traced  near  to  the  Pelosiac  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Man- 
zeleh  ?  How  comes  it  thai  the  coast  has  not 
extended  beyond  Pelusium ;  and  that  the  tra« 
Teller  can  still  discern  the  prostrate  columns, 
which  supported  the  roofis  of  those  edifices  in 
which  were  once  assembled  the  Princes  of 
Tsoan  ?  Why,  if  the  Lower  Egypt  be  formed  of 
alluvial  soil^  which  drove  back  the  sea  from 
Memphis,  has  its  coast,  in  the  course  of  many 
ages,  not  been  extended  beyond  Pelusium, 
Mendes,  Canobus,  and  Racotis  ?  If  the  soil  be 
yearly  elevated  by  the  slime  deposited  by  the 
Nile,  how  happens  it,  that  in  our  days,  frag^ 
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ments  of  obelisks,  of  pillars,  and  even  of  statues, 
are  found  uncovered  on  the  plains  of  Tunis? 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I  am  inclined  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  those,  vrho  consider  the 
Lower  Egypt  as  a  gift  of  the  Nile.  I .  believe, 
indeed,  that  that  country  was  once  covered  by 
the  sea.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  are  clearly 
established ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  Lower  Egypt  was  a 
gulph  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  soil  brought  down  by  the  river.  When  the 
sea  retired  from  covering  the  country,  it  was 
prdbably  an  immense  marsh,  which  only  became 
habitable  after  it  was  drained.  In  this  sense  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  say  with  Herodotus, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Egypt  seems 
to  me,  as  it  did  to  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt, 
fTvoi  mxTf^og  Aiyurrloiin,  to  be  a  land  acquired 
by  the  Egyptians. 


If  the  reader  should  be  desirous  to  know  the  relative 
proportions,  which  the  different  Greek  iladia  bore  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  itinerary  measures  of  the  Orien* 
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talisU,  I  9lM|U  mbjoin  a  few  observalipns  m  this  subject;  ud 
although  thtse  observalions  must  be  short,  they  may  help  to 
elucidate  Bome  parts  of  the  preceding  pages. 

When  the  Greeks  made  computations  of  distances  of  any 
considerable  extent  from  their  own  observations,  or  when 
they  wbhed  to  assume  to  themsdves  the  merit  of  haying 
made  any  particular  calculalioii,  they  generally  reckoned  by 
tbe  Olympic  iisUpm.  D'ApviUe  estimates  this  iUdimh 
which  contained  600  Greek  feet,  at94i  toises,  or  567  Freacli 
feet,  equal  to  605  English  feet.  I  am  aware  that  the  common 
calculation  gives  16  English  for  15  French  feet;  but  this  Is 
not  accurate,  the  French  foot  being  to  the  English  as  1068  to 
1000.  Accordmgly  if  we  were  to  reckon  the  number  of 
English  feet  in  an  English  nule,  by  adding  only  one  English 
foot  for  every  15th  French  foot,  we  should  soon  perceive  the 
9ror  of  tlie  calculation.  An  English  mile  is  equal  to  4930 
Fkvnch  feet,  and  to  5280  English  feet.  If  we  reckon  only 
16  English  feet  for  15  French  feet,  we  shall  have  no  more 
than  5224  English  feet  for  the  English  mile.  I  therefore 
reckon  605  English  feet,  in  round  numbers,  as  equal  to 
94i  toises.  But  D'Anville  has  estimated  the  length  of  the 
Olympic  itaditim  at  941  toises,  in  reckoning  by  the  short 
Greek  foot.  Now  the  Olympic  itadimm  was  measured  by 
600  long  Greek  feet.  The  foot,  called  the  Olympic  foot, 
exceeded  the  short  Greek  foot,  according  to  some  writers,  by 
868  decimals  of  an  inch.  This  statement  is  probably  ex- 
aggerated.   The  Olympic  foot  contained  4  palms,  and  the 
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pAm  to  qteition  hett  was  th«  fej^^,  or  JocrtrXo^xM*— tte 
biMdth  of  tte  fimr  fit^iert  eompieftscd,  equal  to  3J  inches. 
Coaieqatotly  the  Olympie  ffotffM,  conlaiiiing  60o  of  the3e 
teog  Greek  feet,  was  equal  to  nearly  525  Eogliah  feet. 

But  the  Greeks  frequentfy  employed  the  Won!  stadia  to 
denote  difierent  portions  of  the  schcenos,  of  the  parasanga, 
and  of  the  eastern  mUe.  There  may  he  reekoned,  besid^^ 
the  Olymiric  Hadimi^,  one  of  729  English  feet— one  of  548 
Eog^  feet--ime  of  495  English  feet-^ohe  of  435  English 
Ceet— and  one  of  330  English  ftet  add  about  5  inches. 

The  9taihm  of  729  English  feet  was  an  itinerary  measure 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  give  th^ 
27th  part  of  a  schoenus,  the  20th  part  of  a  parasanga,  atid 
the  9th  of  an  eastern  mile.  Le  Roy  and  Bailly  are  of  opi- 
nion thdt  this  stadiiim  was  the  same  with  the  Aletiindriatt. 
I^Aiiville  says  that  an  Englishman,  Thomas  Smith,  aseeN 
takied  its  length  to  be  equal  to  729  English  feet. 

Cassiiif  pointed  out  another  iiadium,  which  the  French 
Academicians  reckon  at  85  toises,  3  feet,  7  hiches,  or  513 
French  feet,  7  inches,  equal  to  about  548  English  fUet, 
8  mches.  This  itadiUm  was  equal  nearly  to  the  36th  part  of 
a  schcsnus,  and  to  the  27th  of  a  parasanga.  Posidonhia 
assigned  240,000  of  ihe9e  stadia  to  the  circumference  of  the 
earth. 

D'Aofville  has  estimated  at  abdnt  751  toises,  or  453 
French  feet,  equal  to  483  English  feet,  the  siadhm,  which 
he  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  10th  part  of  a  Roman  mite.    I 
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think  that  D'Anville  has  shortened  this  stadium  too  muolv. 
I  hold  it  to  have  been  originally  an  eastern  measure,  equml 
to  495  English  feet^  and  answering  precisely  to  the  40tln 
part  of  a  schoenus,  and  to  the  30th  part  of  a  parasanga.     It 
seems  to  me»  that  this  is  the  fliMftum,  which  is  generally 
understood  by  Xenophon.    According  to   D'Anville,  Era- 
tosthenes reckoned  700  of  these  iiadia,  in  round  numbers, 
to  the  degree.     From  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  at  Alexandria 
at  the  summer  solstice,  when  a  gnomon  was  supposed  to 
'    cast  no  shadow  at  Syene,  because  this  place  was  believed  to 
be  under  the  tropic,  Eratosthenes  attempted  to  measure  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.    Supposing  Syene  to  be  directly 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
would  be  there,  at  the  summer  solstice,  equfil  to  the  height 
of  the  pole;  but  as  Alexandria  has  rather  more  than  31 
degrees  of  Northern  latitude,  the  sobtitial  distance  there 
would  be  about  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  terrestrial  meridian.    It  would  then  be  only  necessary 
to  take  about  50  times  the  distance  between  those  two  cities, 
to  obtain  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe.    But  Era* 
tosthenes  estimated  the  arc  on  the  meridian,  as  taken  be- 
tween Syene  and  Alexandria,  at  5000  iiadia,  reckooiog 
700  of  these  for  the  degree.    A  crowd  of  objections  have 
been  urged  against  this  calculation  of  Eratosthenes,  which 
has  been    but  very    imperfectly    described   by   Ptolemy. 
Syene  is  to  the  north  of  the  tropic.    Syene  is  not  only 
not  under  the    same   meridian  with    Alexandria,    but  is 
removed  from  it  by  nearly  2  degrees  ,of  longitude.    Alev 
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andria  baa  81''  \(f,  and  Syene  24''  5'  of  N.  L.    Fioally,  700 
tiadia,  rcckooiog  75}  toises  to  the  itaiium,  fall  far  short  of 
the  measure  of  a  degree.    But  perhaps  some  of  these  ob- 
jections have  been  too  hastily  made.     Syene,  in  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes,  was  believed  to  be  under  the  tropic.     Eratos- 
thenes could  hardly  fail  to  know,  that  Syeoe  and  Alexandria 
were  not  under  the  same  meridian,  because  the  whole  of 
Egypt  had  been  explored,  and  the  distances  between  the 
cities  measured  by  geometricians  during  the  time  of  the  two 
first  Ptolemies.     He  might,  however,  say,  for  the  purposes  of 
a  hypothetical  calculation,  let  the  real   difference   of  lon- 
gitude be  passed  over,  and  the  two  cities  be  supposed  under 
the  same  meridian.     But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  geometri- 
cians had  given  5000  itadia^  each  iiadium  being  equal  to  7S  } 
toises,  as  the  distance  by  the  road  between  Alexandria  and 
Syene,  and  that  Eratosthenes  has  given  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance for  the  arc  which  he  measured.     Now  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  that  the  land-measurers  could  have  assigned  this 
distance  by  the  road,  with  all  its  sinuosities  and  inequalities, 
between  the  two  cities ;  since  this  calculation   would  have 
fallen  so  far  short  of  the  truth  as  to  be  evident  ev^  to  those 
who,  without  being  geometricians,  had  formed  any  notions 
at  all  of  the  length  of  the  way.     The  land -measurers,  em- 
ployed by  the  Ptolemies,  probably  reckoned  by  the  direct 
distance  in  latitude  between  Syene  and  Alexandria,  without 
reckoning  the  difference  of  longitude.    The  itadium  em* 
ployed  by  Eratosthenes,  and  probably  by  the  land-measurers, 
comes  now  to  be  considered;  and  I  really  can  see  no  good 
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f  eaioD  for  supposing  it  to  be  that  which  D'AnviUe  calculate » 
at  75  i  toises.    It  n^ay  have  been  a  stadium  in  use  arnon^ 
geometers.    I  should  reckon  it  as  equal  to  about  525  Eng- 
lish feet,  and  as  making  nearly  a  28th  portion  of  the  para- 
aanga.    Thus  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes  may  not  hare 
been  ^o  very  inaccurate  as  some  have^upposed  it  to  be* 

The  French  Academicians  have  made  mention  of  a  itadium 
of  68  toises  (about  436  English  feet).  This  itadium  was 
equal  to  the  34th  part  of  a  parasanga. 

We  come  now  to  the  stadium  of  330  EngUsh  feet»  5 
inches.  Aristotle  (De  CobIo)  mentions  that  the  mathemati- 
cians (he  probably  me^nt  the  Pythagoreans  or  perhaps  the 
Chaldeans)  estimated  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at 
400,000  stadia;  and  it  follows  that  they  assigned  1111  Mia- 
dia  and  a  fraction  to  the  degree,  or  nearly  about  330  EngQsb 
ktU  5  inches,  to  the  itadium,  which  answered  to  the  45th 
part  of  a  parasanga,  and  to  the  6oth  part  of  a  schoenus. 

I  reckon  the  parasanga  at  14,830,  and  the  schoenus  at 
19,800  English  feet.  I  estimate  the  parasanga  at  more  than 
3  Roman  miles,  because  it  was  equal  to  3  long  Persian  miles, 
or  9000  long  Persian  cubits,  as  b  evident  from  the  tables  of 
Abulfeda.  The  modem  cubi)  of  the  Persians  is  something 
under  15  English  inches,  and  their  ancient  cubit  was  a 
fraction  under  20  inches.  We  must  therefore  be  carefiil  not 
to  confound  the  modem  fanakh,  or  fanankh,  with  the  an- 
cient parasanga,  liace  the  cubits  by  which  they  were  mea- 
sured were  of  dilPerent  lengths. 
Shah  Cholgi  has  estimated  the  circomference  of  the  earth 
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at  8000  parasaogaSf  Teckoning  22  pansaogat  and  a  ftaction 

to  the  degree.    We  ba?e  seen  that  Pondonias  had  calculated 

the  earth's  circamfereoce  at  240,000  itadia,  each  HadUm 

hraig  equal  to  548  English  Ibet;  8  inches,  and  making  the 

^th  part  of  a  pansanga.    The  Arabians,  and  through  them 

the  Feraiaos,  may  have  had  the  tradition  of  this  estimate^ 

erroneoos  as  it  if ,  which  wttr  made  bj  Poiidottitir,  and  witft 

which  the  Arabians  may  have  become  acquainted  when  they 

applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy.    But 

as  the  most  common -portion  of  the  paresanga  used  in  Greek 

crieuMoas,  was  the  $tBdnm  of  495  feet,  equal  to  the  dOtfc 

part  of  a  parasanga,  Shah  Cholgi  probably  thought,  that 

Poadonius  had  employed  it  in  his  cakulatioa.    It  appears 

that  he  was  exactly  faithful  to  this  mistake;  for  240,000 

HaHaf  multiplied  by  49^,  will  give  exactly   118,800,000 

feet;  and  14,850,  multiplied  by  8000,  will  give  precisely  the 


The  schcenus  has  been  generally  reckoned  equal  to  4  Ro- 
mtles,  which  I  estimate  at  19>S40  En^sh  feet;  but 
altera  careful  investigation  I  redLon  the  schmnns  at  19>800 
English  feet.  I  shall  now  place  before  the  reader  a  table  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  $tadia  to  the  schce- 
nns,  to  the  parasanga,  and  to  each  other; 
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TABLE. 


The  reckoning  according  to  English  feet  and  inchei. 


Egyptian  ■rhatnnic=I9,800  feet. 
Foui  Boman  iiiileic:l9,S40  feet. 
Stadiom  of  729  feet,  multiplied  by 

97=:10,68Sfeet 
Olympic  Btadhim  of  696  feet,  mdti- 

pUed  by  B9=l90,000  feet 
Stadiom  of  048  feet,  8  inches,  mul- 
tiplied bj  B<l=10,751  feet. 
Stadium  (employed  by  EratoBtfaenet) 

of  696  feet,  maltiptied  by  88= 

19,060  feet. 
Stadiom  of  496  feet,  moltipUed  by 

40=19,800  feet 
Stadiom  of  486  feet,  mul^plied  by 

46=19,676  feet 
Stadiom  of  880  feet,  moltiplied  by 

60=19.800  feet 


Fenian  paiaia&ga=14«860  feet. 

Three  Roman  mileic:14,605  feet. 

Stadiom  of  789  feet,  moltiplied  by 
80=14,680  feet 

Olympic  stadiom  of  686  feet,  mol- 
tiplied by  84=16,000  feet 

Stadiom  of  648  feet,  8  Inches,  mul- 
tiplied bj  87=14^14  feet 

Stadiom  of  685  feet,  moltiplied  bj 
98=14,760  feet 

Stadiom  of  496  feet  moltiplied  by 

80=14,860  feet 
Stadium  of  486  feet,  moltiplied  hj 

84=14,790  feet 
Stadiom  of  880  feet,  moltiplied  by 

46=14,860  feet 


Thu8  we  see  that  all  theae  stadia  are  either  exact  diyiaions, 
or  approximations  to  exact  divisions,  of  the  schoenos  and  of 
the  parasanga. ' 

I  The  reader  may  see  what  I  have  said  on  the  same  sub- 
ject In  the  OaitiealJaumal,  Vol.  xvi. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  ancient  names  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Nile. 

The  most  ancient  names  of  Egypt  were  umxQ^ 
Mitsrim,  fttD  Matsor^  and  on  yymyharets  Cham, 
the  land  of  Cham.  These  names  frequently 
occur  in  Scripture,  but  especially  the  first  Ac- 
cording to  general  opinion,  Egypt  was  called 
Mitzrim  after  the  second  son  of  Cham.  Bo- 
chart,  who  follows  the  punctuation  of  the  Ma- 
sorites,  and  who  accordingly  writes  the  word 
Mitzraim,  or  Miitraimj  in  the  dual  form,  thinks 
differently.  Misraim,  says  he,  non  estnomen  ho- 
minis.  Id  nan  patitur  forma  dualis.  Itaque  cum 
in  ChamifUiis  secundus  censetur  Misraim,  nomine 
Misraim  itUdUge,  pater  incolarum  terra  Misraim^ 
id  est  JEgypti. 

This  objection  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little 
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weight.    The  dual  form  is  only  given  to  the 
name  by  the  Masoretic  points ;  and  to  these 
pomts,  especially  when  placed  under  the  names 
of  persons  or  of  places  not  belonging  to  the 
nation  or  the  country  of  the  Hebrews,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  pay  much  attention.     If  after  all 
that  has  been  written  by  Capella  and  Morinus 
concerning  these  points,  they  can  find  advo- 
cates still,  let  an  exception  be  at  least  made 
wkfa  respect  to  proper  names,  which  aie  not  of 
Hebrew  origin^  or  which  are.  of  mnch  earlier 
date  than  can  possibly  be  assigned  to  the  points 
tiiemselves.    But  were  even  these  points  of  any 
authority,  the  argument  of  Bochart  would  not 
hold  good.    There  are  various  instances,  in 
which  we  find  the  names  of  men  to  have  botb 
plural  and  dual  forms,  such  as  o^pn^,  EUakimy 
D^pvin^,  Jehoikim,  D^nBM,  Epkraim,  traM»  Aphaim. 
We  even  find  the  names  of  men  with  the  femi- 
nine plural  termination,  such  as  /ronD,  Mere-^ 
moth,  iiiDttf,  Shamotkf  mnDKr,  Shenihuth.    There 
is  consequently  no  reason  for  denying  that  the 
second  son  of  Cham  might  be  named  Mitsrim 
in  the  plural,  or  Mitsraim  in  the  dual  fbrm« 
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But  Bocbart  contends,  that  the  name  of  Milsii- 

raiiB,  in  die  dual  form,  indicates  the  two  di?i- 

sioDs  of  £gypt  into  Upper  and  Lower.    The 

Masorites  probably  wished  to  mark  these  two 

diYisioQs,  when  they   pointed   the    word.    It 

seems^  however,  rather  too  bold  to  deny,  that 

the  |Mt)per  name  of  the  second  son  of  Cham  was 

giv«i  to  him  by  the  sacred  historian ;  and  this 

too  qpon  a  siqpposed  partition  of  Elgypt,  which 

I  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneous.    Upon 

the  principle  adopted  by  Bochart,  we  might  say 

that  no  individuals  ever  bore  the  nfuofis  of  Cush, 

of  Phut,  of  Canaan,  of  Ashur,  of  Aram,  or  of 

Elam ;  for  these  were  all  the  names  of  countriea. 

Bat  if  this  sort  of  reasoning  were  admitted,  we 

might  deny  that  any  of  the  personal   proper 

names  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Ham, 

Shem,  and  Japhet,  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 

It  seems,  however,  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  many  of  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noach  might  have  received  denominations  from 
the  countries  in  which  they  settled ;  and  that  it 
oikener  happened  that  individuals  received  ap- 
pellations from  countries  where  they  established 
themselves,  than  that  the  countries  were  nameil 
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after  the  individuals.    The  first  settlers  after  tb^ 
flood  gave  denominations  to  the  various  regions 
virhich  they  inhabited ;  and  these  local  denomi- 
nations were  soon  applied  to  the  individuals  who 
were  the  founders  of  kingdoms  and  cities.     But 
those  persons  were  as  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
the  local  names,  as  they  could  have  been  by  any 
others.    The  second  son  of  Cham  might  have 
been  called  Mitsrim  after  the  country  which  was 
so  named,  and  perhaps  by  himself;  but  Mitsrim 
was  as  much  the  particular  appellation  by  which 
the  Patriarch  was  known,  as  it  was  the  general 
name  which  the  Hebrews,   at  least,  gave  to 
Egypt. 

With  this  understanding  I  am  perfectly  dis- 
posed, to  admit,  that  Mitsrim  was  the  name  of 
the  country,  before  it  became  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Bochart  has  clearly  proved  that  "TfittD, 
MatsoTf  signifies  a  fortress;  and  that  Egypt 
was  so  called  either  from  its  being  a  region 
fortified  by  nature,  or  from  the  word  lU* 
tsar^  which  signifies  narrow^  and  which  is  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Egypt.  I  am  however  inclined  to  prefer 
the  first  of  these  two  etymologies,  liecause  Dio- 
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dorus  Siculus  (L.  1.)  and  Strabo  (L.  17.)  have 
remarked,  that  Egypt  was  a  country  extremely 
difficult  of  access ;  smd  Diodorus,  speaking  of 
the  Upper  Egypt,  observes  that  it  seems  not  a 
little  to  excel  other  limited  places  in  the  king-' 
dom  by  a  natural fortificatian(o^piT7iu  hi  ^wrtKfl) 
and  by  the  beauty  of  the  country .     With  regard 
to  Mitsrim^  it  is  probably  so  written  for  MaUo- 
rim^  as  Bochart  has  suggested;  but  I  cannot 
agree  to  give  it  a  dual  form  on  the  perilous  au- 
thority of  the  Masorites.     Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
assign  three  great  divisions  to  Egypt,    Not  one 
ancient  author  of  note  has  assigned  to  it  only 
two.     Mitsrim,  therefore,  with  its  plural  termi* 
nation,  denotes  the  Upper,  the  Middle,  and  the 
Lower  Egypt. 

The  land  of  Cham  seems  to  have  been  the 
poetical  name  for  Egypt  among  the  Hebrews ; 
and  accordingly  it  occurs  only  in  the  Psalms. 
It  is  a  tradition  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  St. 
Jerom,  that  the  land  of  Cham  was  so  named 
after  the  son  of  Noach.  (Quaest.  in  Genesin.) 
There  may  however  be  reason  to  think,  that  the 
Patriarch  was  named  after  the  country,  where  it 
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The  etymology  of  the  word  Egypt  has  occu- 
pied the  attention,  and  puzzled  the  ingenuity;  of 
many  learned    writers.    The  most    comnoioii 
opinion  is,  that  ^ywrrog  is  composed  of  oJa, 
(pro  yaloL)  terra,  and  ywrro^,  or  rather  xosrro^ ; 
and  that  consequently  Egypt  signifies  the  land 
of  Koptf  or  the  Koptic  land.    But  this  etymology 
is  untenable.    Goptos  was  a  city  much  too  in- 
significant to  give  its  name  to  all  Egypt.    The 
learned  and  ingenious  M.  Champollion  seems 
to  me  to  be  mistaken,  when  he  says,  Coptas,  sous 
les  Pharaons,  devoit  6tre  tentrepdt  du  commerce  de 
la  haute  Jtgypte  avec  VArabie,  etpeut-itre  memeavec 
TInde.    Coptos  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
tittle  note,  until  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  opened 
a  road  between  that  city  and  Berenice.    The 
commerce  of  the  East,  before  that  period,  had 
flowed  into  f^ypt  through  another  channel. 
(Strabo  p.  781,  &  p.  815.)    In  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  and  after  the  city  of  Coptos  had 
become  the  principal  mart  of  the  Upper  £^ypt, 
it  was  the  resort  of  many  persecuted  Christians ; 
and  though  it  was  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  the 
tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  been  the  cause 
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why  the  Arabians  gare  the  i^pellation  of  Copto 
to  the  ChriBtiaiis  of  Egypt,  when  that  country 
became  a  province  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

Pococke  observes  that  the  Mossalmans:  call 
the  Christians  Copts .  oat  of  contempt    After 
all,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  name  of  Copts, 
or  Kobths,  is  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  word  ^ly&moi,  and  that  the  Arabians 
first   designated  by  the  name  of  Kobthi  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  and  afterwards  the  Chris- 
tians  of  Egypt  in  particular.    The  natives  of 
Egypt  were  not  known  by  the  name  of  Copts 
until  the  time  of  Amrou.    Under  these  circum- 
stances I  cannot  suppose  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
have  called  the  country  Alymr^^  as  signifying 
the  land  of  Coptos.     It  may  be  questioned  if  the 
Greeks  bad  any  distinct  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Upper  Egypt  before  the   time  of 
PsammeticuSy  if  they  had  even  then.     Homer, 
according  to  Strabo,  (p.  40.)  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Thebais  as  forming  a  part  of  Ethio- 
pia.   How  then  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
early  Greeks  named  all  Egypt  from  an  obscure 
town  in  the  Thebais  ?    Besides,  it  was  the  Nile 

Orig.  VOL.  II.  D 
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which  was  first  called  j£gyptu8»  What  tken 
becomes  of  the  etymologj  which  woald  make 
JSgyptos  signify  the  land  of  Coptos  ? 

The  Arabians  have  a  tradition  that  the  name 

of  Copt,  or  Kobth,  is  derived  from  Kobth  the 

grandson  of   Mitsrim.    This   Kobth    had,    it 

aeems,  two  brothers^  widi  whom  he  contended 

for  &e  sotereignty  of  the  kingdom ;  and  provkig 

victorious  in  the  contest,  gave  his  name  to  the 

oonntry«    If  indeed  we  believe  Geraldinue,  we 

must  suppose  Coptos  to  have  been  the  ci^tal 

of  Egypt,  while  Thebes  ranked  only  as  a  ae- 

coadary  dty.    The  Arabians  probably  tell  this 

story  of  K<^th  on  no  better  authority  than  that 

of  tradition,  which  may  have  preserved  some 

traces  of  the  account  given  by  Manedio  of  the 

contest  between   Sethos,    or   Sethoas,   called 

.£gyptus'by  the  Greeks,  and  his  brother  Armaifl^ 

whom  the  same  Greeks  have    made  fiunous 

under  the  name  of  Danaus.    It  may  then  be 

suspected,  that  Kobth  is  only  a  corruption  for 

jSlgyptus,  and  that  the  Arabs,   mingling  the 

stories  told  by  the  Greeks  with  the  traditioos 

of  the  East,  have  changed  the  name  of  JSfjfba» 
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iBto  Kobth,  and  have  represented  him  as  the 
son  of  Baidb^*,  the  son  pf  Mesr,  the  Mitsriw  of 
Scriptore.  Bat  tlie  Arabian  MAe,  like  the 
Greek,  is  destitute  of  all  Terisimilitade.  It  is 
dear,  frooi  the  passage  cited  by  JoMphus  (Con- 
tra Apion,  L.  l.)from  Manetho»  that  Sethosis 
was  the  original  name  of  the  monarch  whom  the 
Greeks  called  JBgyptus.  M.  CbampolKon  is 
indeed  mistaken  in  saying  that  iEgyptos  and 
Danans  paroissent  Sire  des  noms  Grecsplutit  que 
da  noms  Egypiiem.  Cest  ce  que  Maneihon  nous 
fait  entendre  en  quelque  sarte,  torsquHl  dit  qiiAr* 
mm  el  Setkosis  sant  ceus  que  ks  Grec$  appeUhtnt 
Ikmau9  et  JSgyptus.  Manetho  does  not  say 
thi^  the  Greeks  called  these  brothers  Danatis 
and  .£gyptu»-*-4ie  called  them  so  himself.  But 
Sethosis  and  Armais,  if  we  believe  Eusebius, 
were  contemporary  with  Moses.  (Enseb.  Chro- 
Bie«  L.  %)  S^hosis  therefore  conUl  not  be  the 
grandson  of  Mitsrim.  Now  since  chronology 
tlras  separates  tiie  ^yptus  of  the  Greek,  from 
the  Kobth  of  Ae  Arabian  historians,  what  re* 
majna  to  fae  believed  ef  the  storiefi  told  )>y  Uie 
two  parties!    Was  Egypt  fitst   named   from 
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Kobth,  and  then  from^Sgyptns?  How  hap- 
pens it,  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  nevec* 
denominated  their  country  by  the  names  of  these 
two  heroes. of  Greek  and  Arabian  romance? 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  sacred  writers  observe . 
a  profound  silence  on  this  subject  ?  They  speak 
of  the  land  of  Chamy  and  more  frequently  of 
the  land  of  Mitsrim;  but  they  say  nothing^ 
either  of  the  land  of  ^gyptus,  or  of  the  land. 
ofKobth. 

^gyptus  was  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave 
first  to  the  Nile,  and  afterwards  to  the  country 
trough  which  it  flows.  Homer  never  gives 
janother  denomination  to  the  Nile  than  Alywrros; 
andHesychius  distinctly  says,  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  river,  and  that  the  country  was  only 
so  called  in  later  times.  The  Greeks  probably 
corrupted  one  of  the  Egyptian  names  of  the 
Nile  into  ^tutto^,  and  then  applied  it  to  the 
country.  Sethosis  may  have  assumed  the  ori- 
ginal name  as  his  ovm ;  and  thus  have  also  been 
called  Atywroghy  the  Greeks.  If  I  be  right  in 
the  etymology  which  I  am  about  io  propose,  it 
will  no  longer  appear  extraordinary  that  a  proud 
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and  ambitious  Prince,  like  Sethosis,  should  have 
assumed  a  name  which  must  have  been  con* 
sidered  as  divine  by  the  Egyptians,  and  which 
had  already  been  given  to  the  river,  as  being 
under  the  protection  of  the  Good  and  Guardian 
Genius. 

According  to  Jablonski,  the  Good  Genius  of 
Egypt  was  called  in  the  language  of  that  coun- 
try Ich,  or  Ikh-nouphij  from  II)  ikh^  damonj  and 
HOY4I,  nouphly  bonus.  Such  is  the  interpreta- 
tion which  this  learned  writer  gives  of  the  name, 
which  the  Greeks  wrote  £s^^,  Kneph^  and 
Kmv^i^,  Knouphis.  This  interpretation  is  inge* 
iuious;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  Egyptians 
wrote  the  name  II)-H4I,  ikh-nphU  daman  custas. 
The  verb  41,  phi,  signifies  cusiodire,  Bud  prefixed 
by  the  n,  the  nominal  sign,  becomes  a  noun  sig- 
nifying custos. 

Jablonski  contends  that  Phtha^  whose  name 
he  erroneously  writes  Phthas,  was  the  same  with 
Kneph,  Strictly  speaking  there  was  a  distinction 
between  these  deities ;  Phtha,  (whose  name  ought 
to  be  rather  written  Ptahy)  being  the  material 
demiourgos^  while  the  nature  of  Kneph  was  en- 
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tirely  spiritaal :  but  it  may  be  easily  believed, 
that  this,  distinction  was  not  always  att^Hively 
observed,  that  Kneph  and  Ptah  were  often  coo^ 
sidered  as  the  same,  and  that  both  were  deno- 
minated the  Good  Genius  by  the  Egyptians,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  Guardian  Genius. 

Now  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  main  stream,  and 
which  was  designated  as  o  fiiyag  mrafii^,   the 
great  river,  by  Ptolemy,  was  also  called  the 
Agathos  daimon^  the  Good  Genius.  (Ptolem.  Geo- 
graph.  L.  4.  c.  5.)  It  follows,  that  the  Nile  bore 
a  name  in  Egyptian,  which  the  Greeks  r^idered 
by  Agathos  dstimaiu     The  questicm  is,  whether 
this  name  were  not  ikh-nphij  and  not  ikh-nouphiy 
and  whether  it  should  not  consequently  have 
been  translated  damon  custos  f    From  a  passage 
in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  L.  3.)  I  think  it  clear, 
that  the  Egyptian  name  signified  the  Guardian 
Genius,  and  not  the  Good  Genius ;  that  Ptah 
was  considered,  in  this  instance  at  least,  as  the 
same  with  Kneph  ;  and  that  if  the  Nile  were  ever 
named  from  the  Guardian  Genius,  it  was  from 
Ptah.    Secundum  Vukanus^  says  Cicero,  in  Nik 
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Motutt,  Ptiuu  (lege  Ptak)  ut  J^gj/ptii  0jfpfikmit 
fuem  CUSTQDEM  wts  vobuU, 

It  fellows  from  thu  ttatemeiit.  tbat  Uie  ihh- 
npluy  the  iamm  cuttot,  ynM  likewise  the  ikk- 
Ptah,  the  damon  Ptak. 

We  are  always  to  remembei:,  thai  -iEgyptv 
was  the  name  of  the  river  long  before  it  became 
that  of  the  coantry.  Atywr^t »  iWiiiXof*  •  "xvennis, 
'Ap*  tM  Mi  i  y(m^  6iri  tw  mearipm  Ahrwrtg 
ixXtir^.     HengQb, 

When  then  the  %yptian8  personified  their 
river,  and  it  is  well  attested  that  they  adored  the 
God  Nilos,  they  named  this  God  the  Guardian 
Genios,  who  was  no  otiier  than  the  God  Ptah; 
and  it  seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  they  who  de- 
nominated the  Nile  ikli't^*  the  Guardiw 
Geiuiu,  wonld  also  denominate  that  sacred 
stream  ikh  Ptak^  the  Genius  Ptak. 

Bat  the  Greeks,  who  in  the  early  periods  of 
history  vUited  Egypt,  and  who  generally  entered 
that  country  by  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
would  consequently  hear  it  called  by  thesenamesi 
and  as  they  understood  the  pronunciation  to  be 
ikh  muphi,  literelly  ag4itko*  daimon,  they  would 
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naturally  make  enquiries  concerning  this  Good 
Genius.  They  would  be  told,  that  he  was  Ae 
same,  with  ikh  Ptah.  TheGreeks  would  articulate 
this  name  with  di£Siculty ;  since  they  evidently 
changed  either  ikh-nouphij  or  tkh-nphh  into  Kneu- 
phis  and  Kneph*  From  further  enquiries  they 
would  learn,  that  a  vulture  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal symbols  ofikh'Ptak.  (See  HorapoUo  p.  24.) 
A  vulture  was  named  nosher  in  Egyptian.  They 
would  put  this  into  Greek  gups^  or  aigupios. 
The  Greek  mariners  would  soon  confound  the 
namies  of  the  Genius,  of  the  river,  and  of  the 
symbol  of  the  God.  They  would  remember 
that  a  vulture  was  the  symbol  of  the  deity,  from 
whom  0  fifya^  9rora/to^,  the  great  river,  was  deno- 
minated ;  and  they  might  recollect  the  name  of 
nTaX&  Ptah,  though  they  would,  and  indeed 
could,  not  have  distinctly  articulated  a  word 
which  terminates  with  an  aspirate.  Thus  the 
Tkk'Ptah,  daman  Ptah,  of  the  Egyptians,  may 
have  been  corrupted  into  Aigupios,  Gups-Pta, 
perhaps  Aigups-Ptas,  and  finally  into  Aiguptos. 
That  the  Greeks  corrupted  Ikh-Ptah  into 
Aiguptos  seems  sufficiently  probable.    From  a 
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passage  in  Diodonis  (L.  1.)  we  may  infer^that 
Sethosb,  who  took  the  name  olAiguptas^  con- 
sidered Ptah  as  his  patron  God.  The  Greeks, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  (see  Stephanas  Byzantius,) 
gaye  the  name  of  Hephaistia  to  Egypt  Whence 
came  this  name,  if  not  from  an  Egyptian  appel- 
lation, according  to  which  Egypt  was  so  called 
from  Ptah  ?  Cicero,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that 
Ptah  was  bom  in  the  Nile ;  and  the  same  deity, 
according  to  M.  ChampoUion,  was  symbolised 
by  a  Nilometer. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  names  of  the  Nile  was 
laro^  which  occurs  continually  in  Coptic.  The 
Hebrews  in  speaking  of  the  same  river  generally 
used  the  word  "IR^,  lar^  which  the  Masorites 
point  leor.  R.  Solomon  says  that  am^fiarim^ 
are  water  courses^  or  canals,  made  by  the  hands 
of  men.  Thus  in  Ezekiel  we  find  the  words, 
•*  my  river  is  my  own,'*  (n»^  >^,  literally,  to  me  is 
my  iar;)  "and  I  have  made  it  for  myself." 
Jablonski,  without  naming  R.  Solomon,  objects 
to  his  explanation ;  but  though  I  do  not  agr&e 
with  the  Jewish  commentator  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  remark,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Polish 
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critic  anfortunate  in  his  objection.     Jablonski 
refers  to  Amos,  (viii.  8.)  who,  he  thinks,  on- 
derstands  by  onSD  ^M^,  iar  Mitsrmj  the  whole 
stream  of  the  Nile.    The  passage  seems  to  me 
to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  the  English  ter- 
sion.     ''Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for  this, 
and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein? 
And  it  shall  rise  np  wholly  as  a  flood ;  and  it 
shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  as  by  the  flood 
of  Egypt.**    The  original  Hebrew  is  as  follows : 
iHDnnVjn  raaw-!?D  Va^iv'iHn  ?nn  vh  rwbm 
onsD  itvo  rrjp^3\  rvinx^  rhs*    I  cannot  consent  to 
translate  the  last  words  m  this  sentence  anSD  *U^3 
<«  as  by  the  flood  of  Egypt."    There  is  no  autho* 
rity  in  the  text  for  the  introduction  of  the  prepo- 
sition* At  the  same  time,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  passage  is  rendered,  this  preposi- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  sense  in  the  version.    It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  translators  have 
not  given  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verbs  en:i 
and  npiD  in  the  passage  before  us;  and  that 
though  we  find  these  verbs  in  mphal,  we  must 
translate  them  here  as  intransitives.    I  translate 
the  passage :  ''  For  this  shall  not  the  land  tr^m- 
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ble,  and  erery  one  mourn  that  dwells  in  it? 
And  it  sbaU  rise  up  like  a  whole  riiper,  and  shall 
boU  up»'  and  exundate,  like  a  rirer  of  Egypt." 
Now  the  words  **  like  a  river  of  Egypt,''  may 
refisr  to  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  may 
be  very  well  understood  of  one  of  those  canals, 
which  conveyed  large  streams  of  water  through 
£g3fpt  at  the  perbd  of  the  inundation* 

Jablonski  contends  that  laro  is  originally 
Egjrptian ;  and  that  the  sacred  writers  never 
employ  the  word  tar,  but  with  reference  to  the 
Nile.  But  this  is  clearly  not  the  case  where 
Isaiah  uses  DnM^  at  c.  xxxiii.  v.  21.  Quia  solum- 
tnodo  ibi(in  2San)  magmficus  est  Dominus  noster : 
locusjlumrum  rivi  latissimi  et  patentes :  non  transi- 
bit  per  eum  nam  remigumf  neque  trieris  magna 
transgredietur  eum*  There  is  no  allusion  hero 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  the  Nile. 

It  was  formerly  too  much  the  fault  of  philolo* 
gists  to  derive  Egyptian  from  Hebrew  words; 
but  more  modem  writers  appear  to  have  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  to  insist,  where  Hebrew 

'  See  Buxtorf  at  the  word  vn^,  Montaldi's  edition. 
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and  Coptic  words  are  nearly  the  same  in  sound 
and  in  sense,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  them 
from  the  Egyptians.     In  the  present  instance  I 
cannot  trace  laro  to  any  Coptic  root;  whereas 
the  Hebrew  -)k^  iar^  seems  to  have  sprang  from 
the  same  source  as  "r^  oar.  (See  Parkharst  in 
voce  IK.)    In  Hebrew  the  word  l»,  or  TW,  sig- 
nifies lights  bat  properly  as  a  flaid — ^the  light 
flowing  from  the  San.  Hence  it  is  used  in  Job  to 
signify  the  solar  light.  But  this  word/ according 
to  the  opinion  of  various  critics,  generally  signi- 
fies what  is  fluid,  and  though  commonly  under- 
stood of  the  fluid  of  light,  or  fire,  yet  occasion- 
ally means  water.    As  for  example  the  rain 
doming  from  the  clouds.  Thus  some  have  under- 
stood 1TI»,  at  Job  xxxvii.  1 1.  to  signify  his  shower. 
(See  Buxtorf  in  voce  *nM,  and  Munster's  note  on 
the  passage  in  Job.)  The  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  Sun  under  the  name  of  Osiris ;  and  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  they  called  the  Nile  a  fluxion  of 
Osiris  ('Oa-lpiiog  oLTTopptniv).    Is  not  this  almost 
telling  us  the  meaning  of  lar^  which  seems 
originally  to  have  signified  a  fluxion,  or  flow- 
ing of  light?    I   cannot  help  thinking,  there- 
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foie,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  their  word 
laro  from  the  Hebrew.  ,  It  was  probably  from 
this  name  of  the  river,  that  the  Greeks  called 
Egypt  ileria  and  Eeria^  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  I  am  aware  that  La  Croze  has  said,  that 
3)JI  P  is  an  original  Egyptian  word.  It  matters 
little  whether,  or  not,  he  found  this  word  in 
Coptic^  manuscripts.  The  Copts,  who  have  so 
many  Greek  words  in  their  mingled  dialect,  may 
have  also  borrowed  this  one  from  the  Greek 
language.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  tar 
originally  signified  flowing  light,  and  after  having 
been  given  as  a  name,  or  title,  to  the  Nile,  came 
finally  to  signify  flowing  water — ^a  river. 

Jablonski  has  collected  testimonies  from 
various  ancient  authors,  (Dionysius  Periegetes 
V.  22.  Festus  Avienus  v.  334.  Priscian  v.  210. 
Pliny  L.  v.  c.  9.  Solinus  c.  32.  Stephanus 
Byzantius  De  Urbibus,)  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  Nile  was  called  Siris  by  the  Ethiopians. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Jablonski,  in  thinking  that 
this  name,  given  to  the  Nile  by  the  Ethiopians, 
by  no  means  authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  the  same  with  Sihor^  or  Skkor^  and  that  by 
this  last  name  the  sacred  writers  understood  the 
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Nile.  (Joshua  jLiii.  3.  I  Chronicles  xiii.  5.  Isaiah 
ixiii*  3.)  I  coQseqaenUy  also  diflfer  from  Vossias, 
ivho  holds  the  Shor  to  hate  been  the  Pelusiac 
brandi  of  the  Nile.  It  is  true  that  the  Nile  was 
called  black,  and  nw  SUhm^  signifies  black ;  but 
other  liters  than  the  Nile  may  have  brought 
down  black  earth  from  the  mountains,  and  have 
deposited  black  mud  in  the  valleys.  It  is  said, 
at  Joshua  xiii.  3.  '*  From  fiihor  which  is  before 
Egypt."  And  at  1  Chronicles  xiil.  6.  ^8o 
David  gathered  all  Israel  together  from  Shihor 
of  Egypt  even  unto  the  entering  of  Hemath." 
The  Rabbin  have  understood  the  Nile  to  be 
meant  by  Sihor;  but  the  Israelites  certainly  never 
possessed  the  right  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  said  at  Genesis  xv.  1&  ^*  Unto 
thy  seed  have  I  giv^i  this  land  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  EujAratea."' 
Now  if  by  the  river  of  Egypt  had  been  meant  the 
Nile^  the  Euphrates,  as  contrasted  with  it,  would 
not  have  been  called  the  great  river.  We  read 
in  Isaiah,  ^Tbe  Lord  shall  beat  off  from  the 
diannel  of  the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt" 
In  the^origmal  we  find  onaiD^,  modal  ACtrrim, 
the  torrent  ^f  Egypt.  Would  this  have  been  the 
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expretstOD,  if  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nik 
had  been  onderatood  ?  Bat  the  onxD  mi,  nahar 
Mitsrahn^  river  of  Egypt,  (which  was  contrasted 
i?ith  the  ynxi  nni,  nahar  hugaduly  the  great  river, 
the  Eaphratea;)  theonsd^j,  nachul  Mititim ; 
and  the  Shar^  were  all  one  and  the  same  stream. 
This  stream,  I  conclude,  coald  not  have  been  the 
Pdnsiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  described  as  a  torrent,  and  which 
having  been  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  Eu- 
phrates,  would  not  have  lieen  mentioned  as  the 
smaller  of  the  two  rivers,  as  must  be  inferred  of 
tiMt  river,  which  is  contrasted  with  the  grant 
river,  the  Euphrates*  The  torrent  of  Egypt,  the 
Sihor,  was  probably  that  stream  which  falls  iato 
the  sea  near  Rhmooolura. 

Thus  the  names  of  Sins  and  IShor  had  no 
connexion  with  each  other.  Jablonsid  thinks, 
that  the  Nile  was  called  IllXPO  Hig^XPI*  I^^ 
tmsharij  fluvm$  Jwiceus^  and  diortly  IgfUXPI, 
^harijjuMCtm^  and  that  the  Graoks  changed  this 
word  9hari  mto  Siris.  The  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  denominated  various  water  plants,  snch 
as  the  papyrus,  the  bulrush,  the  sea-weed,  by  the 
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name  odhari^  or  sari;  aad  Pliny  (L.  13.  c.  23.^ 
was  mistaken  in  limiting,  this  name  to  one  spe- 
cies of  shrabi  or  plant,  growing  in  the  yicinity  of 
the  Nile.    We  likewise  find  in  Arabic  the  word 
^j&  shariy  which  Golius  understands  to  signify 
the  plant  called  colocynthii;  but  it  has  probably 
the  same  extensive  sense  as  in  Coptic.    Ludolf 
translates  the  Ethiopian  word  U{d(;  sar  by  gramen. 
But  the  etymology  proposed  by  Jablonski  is  in- 
admissible.   Wh^i .  the  Copts  speak,  or  write, 
of  the  Red  sea,  the  P[jd  D^,  yam  suph,  of  the  He- 
brews, they  always  call  it  4>I01II  HOfOXPI, 
phioni  anshariy  mare  algosum  ;  and  never  employ 
an  abbreviation.    How  then  shall  we  suppose, 
that  they  wrote  shari  for  phiaro  ansharij  juncus 
for  fluvius  juncosus  ?  Besides,  Jablonski  should 
have  referred  us  to  the  Ethiopian  and  not  to  the 
Coptic,  since  it  was  only  to  the  south  of  Syene 
that  the  river  was  known  by  the  name  of  Sins. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  this  last  denomina- 
tion of  the  Nile  there  have  been  various  opinions. 
Is  Sins  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  with 
Sirius    and    Osiris  ?     Jablonski    boldly    pro- 
nounces Sirius  to  be  Greek,  and  Siris  to  be 
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JBihiopian;  and  observes  that  the  dog-star  was 
never  called  Sirias  by  the  Egyptians,  bat  always 
Sothis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed,  that 
grammarians  have  traced  o-n^,  salt  nnd  o-ti^io^, 
the  name  of  the  dog-star,  to  trttpa^,  exsicco.  The 
author  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  tells  us.  that 
some  call  all  the  stars  o-ti^ia*  Thus  the  word 
Sirius  would  appear  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  But 
I  much  suspect  m^,  sol^  to  be  the  root  whence 
have  come  o-n^ai^  a-upoupto^  and  a-uptog ;  and  the 
Greeks  probably  obtained  this  word  a-ttp.  from 
the  Orientalists.  In  India  the  solar  orb  was 
personified  under  the  name  of  Suraya.  The  old 
Persian  word  for  the  sun,  as  Hyde  observes,  and 
as  Meninski  admits,  was  ^  shir^  or  j^  sir. 
Jabloufiki  denies  that  the  ]|^yptians  ever 
called  the  dog-star  Sirius ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus 
say3»  r&y  hi  wap*  ''fXXijo-i  irdKaUuv  /uivd^XoyiDy  npts 
rip  "Otripiif  ^iowcov  irovofia^ouo-i,  xal  ^si^iov  irfxpeo- 
ifufuvs—some  of  the  ancient  Greek  mythologists 
surname  Osiris  Dionysus^  and  Sirius^  as  a  deriva- 
tive denomination.  If  these  ancient  mythologists 
were  right,  and  if  Sirius  may  be  traced  to  Osiris, 
the  former  of  these  two  names  cannot  be  re; 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  B 
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ferred  to  a  Greek  origin.  Wesseling  has  Uie 
following  note  on  the  passage  cited  from  Dia- 
dorus  —  De  Sirio,  quod  addunt^  natum  arbitror  ex 
^u  hoc  tituio:  quern  Archihchus  Xiip^^f  ^^ 
Hestfchio,  appellavU.  Schol.  Oppian.  liu  HaL  48. 

Holem  autem  Ai  theologieundem  ac  Osirim  censebant. 
It  is  true  that  the  Egyptians  generally  deno- 
minated the  dog-star  Sothis;  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  citations  which  i  have  just  made,  that 
they  had  also  known  it  by  the  name  of  Sr^ 
or  Siri. 

The  Arabians  give  the  name  of  ^jmA  both  to 
.  Sirius  and  to  the  star  a  in  Canis  Minor;  and  this 
word  ^,  which  we  should  at  first  sight  pro- 
nounce Sharif  the  Arabians  point  and  pronounce 
shira.  Now  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  ^^  y  al 
Mra  k  a  corruption  for  gr^ju»  ^  al  sari^  or  j^^m  9 
nl  seir.  We  know  that  the  ancient  Arabians 
adored  the  dog-star;  (see  Hyde  on  Uleg  Beigh 
p.  53.)  and  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  star 
was  represented  by  the  idol  called  Sdr.  (See 
Golius  under  the  root  jXm.)  The  name  al  shira 
offers  no  appropriate  meaning ;  but  al  sair  may 
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be  rendered  the  infiamer,  or,  as  the  Romans 
called  SiriuSy  asti/tf** 

The  GaetZy  the  learned  language  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, may  be  called  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic. 
But  in  Arabic  yua  saer^  signifies  to  bum,  to  in- 
flame, and  also  to  cause  grief.  In  Ludolf 's  im- 
perfect lexicon  the  word  AO^  ^^r  is  rendered 
sustulitf  delevUf  destruxit^  S^c;  but  I  can  haVe  no 
doubt  it  also  signified  to  burn,  to  inflame,  as  in 
Arabic.  From  the  same  Arabic  robt  the  Egyp- 
tians probably  obtained  the  word  (TGGPG, 
xerCf  accenderCf  urere.  The  question  to  be  consi- 
dered is,  whether  the  names  of  Osiris,  Sirius,  and 
Sirisy  were  likely  to  be  related  to  any  of  these 
words. 

Diodonis  Siculus,  Plutarch,  and  HorapollO, 
have  totally  failed  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  name  of  Osiris,  which  they  understood  to 
signify  s>oXuo^daXf4o^.  It  is  true  that  UIU),  osh, 
signifies  multus  iu  Egyptian ;  but  (kuIus  is  not 
the  signification  of  IP  I,  iri.  Besides,  xoXtiof  daV 
fto^,  (literally  muck-eye^)  is  an  expression  not  very 
intelligible,  and  not  very  likely  to  occur  in  any 
language.    Plutarch  gives  another  explanation, 
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by  which  the  name  of  Osiris  would  be  equivalent 
to  ayadoToilsf  beneficus.  The  word  IDlSf  osh^ 
signifies  great  as  well  as  muchj  and  IP  I  means 
action ;  so  that  with  a  little  straining,  we  might 
understand  osh-iri  to  signify  magnificus.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  look  for  an  etymology  where 
there  needs  to  be  no  straining  at  all.  lamblichos 
probably  followed  Plutarch,  when  he  said,  aya- 
do>i»  Z\  Toiigrix^  w¥f^ OiTtpts  xlieXijrai,  being  the  doer 
of  good  things^  he  is  called  Osiris;  but  when  the 
words  osh  and  iri  are  put  together,  they  can 
never  signify  any  thing  else  than  great  or  much 
action.  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  very  different 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Osiris. 

If  the  ancient  Gr^k  mythologists  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  were  right ;  and  if  by  Sinus  both 
the  Sun  and  the  dog^star  were  originally  under* 
stood,  I  should  think  that  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Egyptians  had  obtained  the  word  seir^  or  sari^ 
or  sira^  from  the  Arabians.  In  f^pt  the  ap- 
pellation of  Sothf  or  Sethy  was  more  commonly 
given  to  the  dog-star  than  sira;  but  the  Sun, 
called  in  the  vulgar  dialect  re,  or  with  the  defi- 
nite article  phre,  was  personified  and  adored 
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nnder  the  name  of  ash-siraf  or  oshseirf  which 
signified  magnus  ignis,  or  magnus  soL    In  ad- 
mitting this  explanation  many  dtfficalties  are 
solved.     The  Greeks  learned  to  call  the  dog- 
star  Sirius  from  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians, 
who   denominated  it  ^j^m  sira^  or  siri ;    and 
they  named  the  sun^seir  from  the  Persian  sir^  iol^ 
and  the  Arabic  mr^  ignis.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
the  Nile  was  a  fluxion  of  Osiris;  nay,  that  the 
Nile  was  Osiris.     Accordingly  the  Ethiopians 
called  the  river  ^^ju,  siriy  sira^  or  sari^  as  you 
choose  to  pronounce  it     Thus  Osiris,  Sirius, 
and  Siris,  are  only  Greek  corruptions  of  words 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Arabians  called 
the  dog-star .Wrtf  from  its  Greek. name.     We 
mast  then  suppose,  that  they  borrowed  the  root 
yu»»  ^nd  all  its  derivatives,  from  the  Greek.    It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Arabians  call  not 
only  the  dog-star,  but  the  great  star  in  Canis  Mi- 
noTf  by  the  name  of  ^yt£ ;  and  these  two  stars 
they  denominate  in  the  dual  ^Lyts  ^  aUshira- 
yanf  which  I  would  write  ^U^  S,  al  sariyan. 
These  two  stars  rise  together  cosmically  in  the 
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northern  parts  of  Arabia,  about  30  degrees 
N.  L. ;  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star 
there  precedes  that  of  the  star  a  in  Canis  Minor 
by  two  or  three  days.  In  the  latitudes  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  Cants  Minor 
rises  before  Canis  Mcgor.  I  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  my  purpose  to  repeat  the  distinctions 
which  the  Arabians  make  in  denominating  each 
of  the  two  great  stars,  which  they  call  the  «Kra- 
yan^  as  rising  heliacally  at  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year;  but  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  they 
named  each  of  them  igyum  long  before  they 
could  have  known  that  the  Greeks  had  denomi- 
nated one  of  them  Sinus. 

Neither  can  I.  doubt  that  the  Ethiopians  bor- 
rowed the  word  ^^  from  the  Arabians,  and 
applied  it  to  the  dog-star ;  and  as  the  Nile  was 
represented  by  the  mythologists  to  be  a  fluxion 
of  Osiris,  an  emanation  of  the  sun,  a  flowing  of 
the  solar  light,  they  likewise  gave  the  same  ap- 
pellation to  the  river,  since  the  Sun,  as  well  as 
the  dog-star,  was  called  Sirius^  as  is  attested  by 
the  Greek  writer  whom  I  have  cited  above. 
The  modem  Arabians,  as  we  have  seen,  deno- 
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minate  the  dog-star  dr^«&i  which  we  may  pro-' 
lionnce  shari^  or  shira^  as  we  choose  to  place  our 
faihas  and  our  kesras;  bat  for  the  reasons  which 
f  have  already  given  I  believe  ^^  to  be  a  cor- 
niption  for  e^iu*. 

That  the  ancient  Ethiopians  called  the  dog- 
star  and  the  Nile  by  the  same  name  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  recent  testimonies  ;  since  the  great 
river  which  flows  into  the  lake  Tsaadj  and  which 
is  said  to  communicate  with  the  Nile,  if  it  be  not 
the  same  stream,  is  called  the  Shari.  When  we 
consider  that  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  takes 
place  nearly  about  the  time  when  the  inundation 
is  approaching  to  its  greatest  height,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  connexion  which  superstition  has 
probably  always  supposed  between  the  star  and 
the  river.  As  the  flood  became  greatest,  when 
Sirius  emerged  from  the  solar  rays,  the  mytholo- 
gists  would  have  it  that  the  Nile  proceeded  from 
the  sun,  and  was  a  fluxion  of  Osiris,  or  rather 
Osiris  himself  descended  from  heaven— ''Oo-ipis 
frriy  i  NilXog  ov  i^  wpavov  xara4)i^«<rdai  oToyrai. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  (L.  1.  c.  190 
the  most  ancient  name  of  the  Nile  was  Okeanes, 
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or  rather  Okeames,  as  I  fully  agree  with  M. 
ChampoUion  the  name  ought  to  be  read.  Now 
this  name  was  no  doubt  originally  pronounced 
Chame^  or  Cheme^  or  Kame,  which  signified 
black,  and  was  the  same  which  was  given  to  the 
country  itself.  In  Egyptian  the  indefinite  article 
was  sometimes  prefixed  to  nouns,  and  became 
incorporated  with  words,  without  its  use  being 
apparent.  (Woide  Gram.  Mgypt.  p.  17.)  Hence 
the  name  Ou-Kame,  or  Ou«Cheme,  which  the 
Greeks  pronounced  Okeames. 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Nile  was  afterwards 
called  Aetos  (Aquila).  This  is  clearly  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  word  for  an  eagle,  3XI)0U» 
ackomt  or  3XI)6U>  ackem.  I  very  much  suspect 
this  name  to  be  a  corruption.  The  Greeks, 
who  visited  Egypt,  generally  employed  as  inter- 
preters the  descendants  of  those  lonians  who 
had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus. 
These  interpreters  probably  led  strangers  into 
many  errors.  From  all  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
Nile,  I  should  never  suppose,  that  the  rapidity 
of  its  current  could  be  compared  with  the  swift 
flight  of  an  eagle.    The  interpreters  being  asked 
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the  meaning  of  (hircheme^  which  they  seem  to 
have  proQOonced  OAeome,  probably  made  it  out 
to  be  the  same  with  achem^  in  Greek  aetcs.  The 
Gredc  travellers  went  away  satisfied ;  and  the 
modems  read  with  composure,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians called  their  river  Aetos^  the  Greek  word 
for  an  eagle,  ha  to  ytvifuvop  ixpvtyfxOf  {oh  erup- 
tionem^  as  Diodoms  says. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  origin  of  the 
word  Nile.  If  we  believe  Tzetzes  (ad  Lyco* 
phron.  y.  119.)  this  name  was  recent;  and  Dio* 
doms  says,  that  it  was  the  last  which  the  rivar 
had  received,  and  which  was  given  to  it  during 
the  reign  of  Nileus.  This  Nilens,  or  Nilos, 
according  to  the  catalogae  of  Eratosthenes,  was 
the  same  with  Phruron,  or  Phrouron.  Dicaear- 
chos,  cited  by  the  scholiast  of  ApoUonios  Rho- 
dius,  (L.  4.  V.  272.)  makes  mention  of  Nilos. 
Tliere  can  be  no  question  then  that  the  Greeks 
so  called  a  king  of  Egypt ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
very  doubtful,  whether  the  Egyptians  themselves 
ever  gave  such  a  denomination  to  any  of  their 
monarchs.  Nilus  is  not  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus ;  and  if  this  prince  really  gave  his  name  to 
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the  river,  we  may  wonder  how  so  corioos  a  fact 
escaped  the  knowledge  and  the  notice  of  the  his* 
torian  of  Halicamassus.  Neither  is  the  name  of 
Nilus  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Manetho. 
According  to  Dicsarchus,  Niliis  flourished 
436  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  If  this 
writer  njeant  to  speak  of  the  Olympiads  of 
GorcBbus,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  the  reign  of 
Nilus  for  the  year  1 190  before  Christ.  How 
happens  it  then,  that  Hesiod  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  the  Nile,  and  that  Homer  always 
calls  it  iEgyptus  ?  If  we  believe  Herodotus^ 
Homer  was  bom  about  400  years  before  him- 
self; that  isy  about  the  year  884  before  Christ. 
According  to  the  Arundel  marbles,  this  prince 
of  poets  was  bom  63  years  sooner.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  reign  of  Nilus  must  have  preceded 
the  birth  of  Homer  by  considerably  more  than 
two  centuries ;  and  the  river  during  that  period 
must  have  borne  the  name  of  the  monarch. 
How  then  does  it  happen  that  Homer  never 
mentions  this  name  ?  If  Dicsearchus  meant  to 
date  the  reign  of  Nilus  from  the  year  436  before 
the  first  Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  we  must  fix  the 
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beginning  of  this  monarch's  ragn  for  the  year 
1320  before  Christ;  but  in  throwing  the  data 
iartfaer  back,  it  becomes  still  more  extraordinary 
that  Homer  should  have  failed  to  give  to  the 
Nile  a  name  which  it  must  have  borne  for  so 
long  a  period  before  his  time. 

Syncellus  fixes  the  commencement  of  the 
rdgn  of  Nilus  for  the  year  of  the  world  3908 ; 
but  as  the  same  writer  fixes  the  death  of  Christ 
for  the  year  of  the  world  5534,  Nilus  began  to 
reign  1503  years  before  our  eera^  allowing  33 
years  for  the  life  of  Christ  Thus  DicaMrchus 
and  Syncellus  difier  very  essentially  concerning 
the  period  when  Nilus  lived.  We  are  told  by 
Syncellus,  that  Eratosthenes  obtained  the  names 
contained  in  his. catalogue  at  Diospolis,  where 
he  translated  them  out  of  the  sacred  characters^ 
and  out  of  the  Egyptian  into  the  Greek  lan« 
guage.  Dicasarchus,  who  flourished  rather 
more  than  a  century  before  Eratosthenes,  may 
have  had  his  information  from  the  same  source ; 
but  the  statement  made  by  Eratosthenes  induces 
me  to  question,  whether  such  a  king  as  Nilus 
ever  existed.    His  words  are,  ei)3aiW  x^.  i^trU 
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XftHTfy  ^^oup&py  ^roi  NtlXog^  Phrouron^  who  was 
the  same  as  Neihst  was  the  37th  who  reigned  aoer 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Thebais.  Now  of  this 
king  Pbrouron  no  other  aathor,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  made  mention ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem* 
bered,  that  Herodotus  and  Manetho  are  equally 
silent  concerning  king  Nilus.  Jablonski,  after 
citing  the  words  of  Eratosthenes,  adds,  amstans 
autem  est  catahgi  illius  mos^  ut  primo  ponatur  regis 
cujusque  namen  JEgypliacumy  et  deinde  gus  inter'- 
pretatio  Graca  addatur.  Itaque  Phrouron  JEgyp- 
trn  idemsignificat  quod  Gracis  Nilus.  Jablonski 
then  undertakes  to  show,  how  Phrouron  might 
be  a  name  of  the  Nile ;  but  in  this  undertaking 
he  seems  to  me  to  have  so  totally  failed,  that  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  his  statement  in 
order  to  controvert  it.  If  Eratosthenes  really 
examined  and  read  the  Egyptian  archives,  he 
must  probably  have  misunderstood  them.  The 
S6th  king  of  the  Upper  Egypt  is  not  designated 
by  name  in  the  catalogue.  The  37th  may  have 
been  designated  as  king  of  the  river.  The  Greek 
strianger  would  read  this  designation  in  Egyptian 
*OYPO  HIOXPO,  Phouro  niaro.    He  might 
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have  mistaken  the  first  of  these  soDDds  for  the 
proper  name  of  the  prince,  while  in  the  second 
he  recognised  the  word  by  which  the  Egyptians 
indicated  the  river,  which  he  called  Neilas.  Then 
disjoining  the  prefix  n,  the  sign  of  the  genitive 
case  from  iaroj  and  adding  it  to  Phauro,  he  un- 
dentood  the  words  to  be  Phauron  laro^  of  which 
he  made  two  proper  names,  the  last  of  which  he 
conceived  to  be  equivalent  to  Neilos;  and  these 
names  he  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  37th 
king  of  the  Thebais.    The  copyists  probably 
changed  Phouran  into  Phrouron.    This,  I  sus* 
pect,  is  the  real  origin  of  the  Neilos  of  Dic^earchus, 
and  of  the  ^poup£¥  ^roi  JVii iXo^  of  Eratosthenes. 
Some  learned  men  have  supposed  NUus  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  bni,  nackal,  a  torrent ; 
but  this  etymology  has  been  completely  set  aside 
by  Jablonski.    That,  however,  which  he  him- 
self proposes  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  as  ob- 
jectionable.    He  will  have  it,  that  the  Egyptians 
called  their  river  H6I  dWBh  Nei  alei,  which 
he  says   signifies,  certo  et  determinato  tempore 
adacendens.   These  words  signify,  the  first,  a  time, 
or  if  yon  will,  ajixed  time,  and  the  second,  to 
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ascend.  How  could  Jablonski  f^ncy,  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  annual  rise  of  the  river,  the  Egyp- 
tians called  it  by  so  singular  a  name,  as  a  Jixed 
time  to  ascend  f  All  that  can  be  said  for  this 
etymology  is,  that  there  really  is  some  resem* 
blance  in  sound  between  Nile  and  net  aki. 

Hesiod,  as.  I  before  observed,  calls  the  river 
Neilos;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  the 
old  grammarian,  that  this  circumstance  proves 
Hesiod  to  have  flourished  after  Homer.  (Theog. 
¥.  337.)    It  indeed  appears  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  never  gave  the  name  of  Nile  to  the 
river.    In  the  most  ancient  Coptic  writings  it  is 
always  called  laro.    It  would  seem  from  the 
testimonies  already  adduced,  that  it  was  called 
Nilus,  immediately  after  it  ceased  to  be  named 
JBgyptus.     This  statement  is  made  both  by 
Diodorus  and  by   Tzetzes.     Homer   calls   it 
jEgyptus,  and  Hesiod  Nilus.    May  it  not  then 
be  concluded,  that  it  was  between  the  time  of 
Homer  and  that  of  Hesiod  that  the  Greeks,  at 
least,  introduced  this  change?    And  the  reason 
was  obvious,  since  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  country  and  the  river,  both 
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of  which  in  the  days  of  Homer»  (at  least  among 
the  Greeks,)  bore  the  same  name^  But  from 
iirhom  did  the  Greelcs  learn  to  call  the  river  by 
the  name  of  Nile?  I  can  find  no  traces  of  this 
name  having  been  adopted  by  the  JBgyptians 
themselyes.  May  it  not  then  have  been  partially 
so  named  by  strangers  from  the  east;  by  mer- 
chants and  travellers  who  Came  from  Arabia, 
or  even  from  India,  into  Egypt  ?  According  to 
Kircher  tbe  Nile  (I  believe  only  in  a  part  of  the 
Upper  £gypg  was  called  T3XUHIPI,/-(imein; 
that  is,  the  cesrtdean^  by  the  Copts.  Now  in 
Persian  and  in  Arabic  ^^S  ml  signifies  blue ;  and 
in  Sanscrit,  according  to  Sir  W.Jones,  ^mla 
bears  the  same  meaning.  A  large  river  which 
falls  into  the  Indus,  is  called  Nil-abj  blue  water; 
and  this  is  pure  Persian.  The  name  of  the  Nile 
then  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt 
by  strangers  from  the  east.  The  Greeks  easily 
adopted  a  name  which  they  wrote  and  pro- 
nounced according  to  their  own  manner,  and 
which  perhaps  pleased  better  their  difficult  ears, 
dian  laro^  or  Ph-Iaro,  the  appellation  always 
most  generally  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  their 
much  celebrated  and  many-named  river. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

Enquiry  whether  am/  reminiscences  of  the  Deluge 
can  be  traced  in  the  mythology ^  or  in  the  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  most  ancient  name^  of  Egypt  were  Cham 
and  Mitsrim;  and  we  may  thence  conclude, 
that  the  patriarchs  who  bore  the  same  names 
had  fixed  their  residence  in  that  country.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  may  have  been  known  to  the 
antediluvians  for  its  beauty  and  fertility ;  and 
Cham,  branded  with  paternal  malediction,  may 
have  willingly  retired  to  a  region,  which  Nature, 
while  she  lavished  on  it  all  her  riches,  seemed  to 
have  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
therefore  among  the  Egyptian  descendants  of 
this  patriarch  that  we  most  naturally  expect  to 
find  reminiscences  of  that  mighty  deluge,  which 
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oTerwhelmed  our  globe,  and  which  destroyed 
the  whole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of 
Noach  and  his  family.  We  know  not  where 
Shem  or  Japhet  chose  their  residence,  and  fixed 
their  abode;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
their  brother  to  have  inhabited  the  country  which 
was  called  the  land  of  Cham.  Did  this  witness 
tbea  of  the  awful  event  of  the  deluge  leave  no 
records  of  its  existence?  Did  his  son  Mitsrim 
leave  behind  him  no  monuments,  which  might 
tell  to  posterity  the  terrible  history,  of  which  he 
must  so  often  have  heard  the  narrative  ?  Surely  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  Pagan  wprld,  the  Egyptian 
was  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
preserve  the  most  exact  accounts  of  the  uni- 
versal deluge,  an  event  at  once  so  astonishing 
and  so  disastrous. 

But,  however  reasonable  these  expectations 
may  appear,  enquiry  will  soon  convince  us  that 
they  must  be  in  a  great  degree  disappointed. 
The  descendants  of  Cham  soon  adopted  all  the 
errors  of  Tsabaism ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  the 
interest  of  the  supporters  of  that  superstition  to 
allow  the  stream  of  truth  to  flow  pure  and  un- 
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tiinted  through  the    pagM  of  birtory.      The 
doctrines  of  the  TiMibeans  were  pfaiusiblfe  smA 
even  fascinatiDg.     Their  Bystem  vras  foraied  to 
unite  the  interests  of  the  priesthood  widi  those  of 
tiie  monarch,  and  to  give  stability  both  to  the 
altar  and  to  (he  throne.    They  represested  the 
universe  as  governed  by  an  inniHftetafole  l^st 
of  spiritual  i^ents  of  different  ranksp  who  all 
acted  under  the  guidance  and  by  the  authority 
of  <me  supreme  and  infinite  being,  ^ho  was  the 
primary  cduse  of  ail  things,  and  who  is  the 
eterilal  ruler  of  the  wcArld.     They  couttidsred 
Nature  as  nothing,  else  than  as  tiie  manilestatioln 
of  the  Deity  in  his  works ;  and  all  the  powers  of 
Nature  liiey  held  to  be  produced  by  the  direct 
agency  of  beings  that  emanate  from  the  Divine 
essence.     But  this  theory,  which  Bupposesthe 
universe  to  be  goveilfijed  by  a  being,  who  can 
only  be  defined  by  abstractiohs,  as  infinite,  im- 
material, invisible,  and  immortal;  and  who  guides 
Nature  in  all  her  ways  by  the  intervention  <rf 
spiritual  effluences,  and  divine  emanations,  as 
difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  human  under- 
standing,  as  the  source  whence  they  spring; 
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tim  fheorgr  nvas  not  ewiljr  iojteHjgfttde  lo  the 
people,  Mkd  mm  aot  ^rbapB.  ap  it  6top4  alojae, 
entirely  imtfd  to  jtbe  vi^iiirs  of  their  rMlers. 
S|f  mtx^  irare  soon  cKMigM;  wd  ftnuidi  ^ich»  H 
^Mi8  tiioc^t,  might  help  to  ^pUwi  to  the  vql^ 
afidWtc9»ite  the  aAmtrpae  lwgu^?»  w4ihef^^U^^ 
physical  doelriiies  ^f  the  m^  9^d  the  Jlearood- 
*31ie  Sun,  Ahe  &kmt  gloripus  iobjeot  which  the 
msaimdi  iwoiid  ipi^entp  to  ^o^r  Admiration ;  w 
the  source  of  heat  and  light ;  aiul  as  the  ^pfwe»t 
caow  of  .'mangr  f^  the  blesaiqes  which  thU  ^aarth 
cyyoys ;  «raa  comidaved  a9  tiiie  ^isihle  tjpis  <of 
Ihe  iniwible  <jrpd.  Th^  Moo«  became  rthe  sy m- 
bcd  'Of  (he  fm^iii^e  fwmc4)le ;  and  repce&iefKted 
fluaterial  Natuie  acted  upon  by  the  Divine  Mind* 
Alfttter  being  oi^Midered  a9  inort  in  iti^lf,  and.W 
its  0riainaA  stale  as  ffoid  of  form  and  of  motion^ 
was  supposed  to  hax^^  received  its  primary  as 
mell  as  its  fffeseaat  impulses,  ^ith<aUvits  qualuties, 
iforms  and  organijMitions,  froisa  energies  conunu- 
jfticated  to  it  by  tine  jafMritoal  denupurgiid.  This 
dodrtae  was  ilki^toted  by  a  i-c^fenence  to  tbe 
Janar  orb,  whiahiShiMS  oi=ily  by  the  light  which 
iti«cd»^asfrQm'tJie.$un«  The  five  great  PJanets 
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were  selected  to  represent  the  principal  and 
most  brilliant  of  the  etberial  Spirits  that  stand* 
in  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  The  multitude  of 
fixed  Stars  was  compared  to  a  mighty  host ;  and 
according  to  their  different  magnitudes,  degrees 
of  rank  were  assigned  to  these  celestial  bodies, 
which  were  considered  as  the  types  of  the  im- 
material agents,  who  in  countless  myriads  per- 
form the  will  and  execute  the  mandatesof  the 
supreme  Governor  of  the  universe. 

How  far  it  can  be  consistent  with  pure  theism 
to  admit  any  material  symbol  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enquire ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  when  such  a  symbol  is  once  recognised, 
that  the  people  easily  transfer  their  veneration 
from  the  being  that  is  symbolised  to  the  symbol 
itself.  '  Thus  in  Egypt,  and  throughout  Asia, 
where  Tsabaism  generally  prevailed,  the  Sun, 
witb  the  exception  of  one  nation,  was  adored  by 
mankind,  while  the  existence  of  the  God  of 
nature  was  either  misunderstood  or  forgotten. 
Neither  did  the  evil  terminate  here.  When  the 
symbolical  system  was  once  introduced,  it  was 
difficult  to  fix  its  limits.  As  the  Sun,  the  Planets, 
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and  the  Stars  were  supposed  to  i-epresent  the 
]>eity  and  the  spiritual  hierarchy  of  heaven, 
symbols  were  chosen  to  designate  the  celestial 
bodies ;  and  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  be- 
came attached  to  these  new  symbols.  Thus  he- 
liolatry,  and  the  worship  of  the  celestial  hosts, 
were  soon  followed  by  idolatry ;  the  truths  of 
natural  religion  were  either  concealed  under  the 
veil  of  allegory,  or  altogether  forgotten  amidst  the 
creations  of  fiction ;  and  Superstition,  fearless  of 
interruption,  incited  by  fraud  on  one  side,  and 
favoured  by  ignorance  on  the  other,  continued  her 
work,  until  she  had  completed  the  monstrous 
fabric  of  the  Heathen  Pantheon. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  evils  of  this 
system  were  perceived  by  the  better  instructed 
classes  of  society ;  but  the  Kings  and  the  Priests 
were  attached  to  its  existence,  which  had  become 
intimately  connected  with  their  own.  Among 
the  similitudes  which  policy  had  invented,  and 
which  religion  had  sanctified,  none  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  monarchs,  than  that  which 
compared  the  Princes  of  the  earth  with  the 
King  of  heaven,  and  which  represented  them 
as  the  eAiblems  of  the  supreme  and  spiritual 
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Governor  of  the  imii^erw.     The  celestial  Court 
was  iinagmed  to  resembie  those  of  ow  nether 
world.     The  King  was  likened  to  the  Son, 
and  the  great  men  of  the  State  were  assionilated 
to  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Stars;   and  tbm 
while  the  people  looked  np  with  reverence  to 
their  masters  apon  earth,  as  imdges  of  their  rulers 
in  heaten,  they  becs^me  the  witting  slaves  of  a 
despotism,  which  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  Gods  themselves.    The  Prieste 
alone,  the  directors  of  all  this  machineryi  could 
iliterfere  between  the  monarch  and  his  subjecti ; 
and  in  turning  the  fears  of  both  to  theit  Own  ac- 
count, could  occasionally,  and  indeed  did  fre- 
quently, guide  the  vessel  of  the  State,  without 
paying  much  deference  to  the  wishes  either  of 
the  sovereign  6t  of  the  people. 

In  no  country  wet^  the  abuses  of  the  symboli- 
<ial  system  carried  further  than  in  Egypt.  The 
people  fell  into  the  grossest  errors  of  idolatry) 
and  it  was  but  too  much  the  interest  of  those  by 
Whokn  they  were  governed  to  keep  them  in  igno* 
ranee.  Under  these  circumstances  we  caa&ot 
wonder,  that  all  the  avenues  to  knowledge  were 
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made  dificult  of  access ;  that  the  caltivation  of 
science  was  reserved  for  the  Priests  alone ;  and 
ttiat  the  truths  of  history  were  perverted  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  those  crafty  impostors.  The  ro- 
cords  of  early  times  were  amplified  by  additions ; 
altered  by  Ihbles ;  or  explained  away  into  all^o- 
ries.  The  simple  facts  which  ancient  monu- 
ments attested,  or  which  tradition  preserved, 
were  employed  as  the  foundations  on  which 
fiction  built  a  thousand  fanciful  superstructures. 
The  memory  of  truths,  which  had  been  originally 
kept  separate  from  fables,  was  gradually  oblite- 
rated. Innovation  had  rushed  forwards,  like  a 
mighty  flood,  and  had  swept  away  the  land- 
marks of  chronology  and  of  history ;  and  My- 
thology, like  those  magicians  which  she  herself 
has  since  created,  had  changed  the  names,  the 
forms,  and  the  appearances  of  things. 

The  history  of  the  deluge  was  probably  one, 
which  it  suited  not  the  views  of  the  Egyptian  my- 
thologists  to  relate  in  its  native  simplicity.  Per- 
haps they  knew,  what  rabbinical  tradition  asserts 
to  this  day,  that  the  Tsabaism  which  they  profess- 
ed, was  the  crime  which  brought  down  the  ven- 
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geance  of  Heaven  on  the  aatediluTian  world. 
Perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  and 
while  they  themselves  were  basy  in  imagining 
fables,  they  may  have  considered  the  account  of 
the  deluge  as  itself  a  fiction,  and  have  rejected 
it  as  interfering  with  the  remote  antiquity  which 
they  wished  to  ascribe  to  their  nation.  In  some 
*  examples,  however,  I  think,  we  can  find  strong 
presumptive  proofs,  that  they  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  diluvian  history.  It  is  true,  that 
we  must  look  at  some  of  those  proofs  through 
the  veil  of  allegory,  which  mythology  has  thrown 
over  them ;  and  that  we  must  search  for  others 
among  the  mysterious  fables  and  mouldmng 
monuments  of  Egyptian  superstition. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence, 
which  has  been,  or  which  may  be,  produced 
upon  this  subject,  as  far  as  my  own  reading  and 
observation  enable  me  to  lay  it  before  the  reader, 
and  in  the  short  space  to  which  I  must  neces- 
sarily confine  myself. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  the  Tsabaists  began  their  work  by 
building  up  fables  upon  facts,  and  by  blending 
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the  truths  of  history  with  the  fictions  of  mytho* 
logy.    In  process  of  time,  however,  the  facts 
and  the  truths  were  so  altered  and  perverted,  so 
strangely  disfigured,  and  so  generally  misplaced, 
as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable  fi*om  the  mass 
of  fables  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The    constructors   of  fictions    were    careless 
whence  they  took  their  materials,  or  in  what 
order  they  placed  them,  provided  that  the  eflfect 
was  such  as  suited  their  own  views.    Hence  the 
parts,  that  were  connected  in  history,  became 
disjointed  and  separated  in  mythology;    the 
character  and  actions  of  one  individual  were 
transferred  to  another;    the  events  of  several 
ages  were  crowded  into  the  history  of  one ;  or 
those  of  one  age  were  expanded  through  the 
history  of  many.    Thus  the  modem  reader  is 
occasionally  put  in  mind  of  real  persons  and 
of  real  events,  while  be  peruses  the  accounts 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  Gods  of 
Paganism.    I  cannot  indeed  agree  with  Vos- 
sius  and  with  some  other  writers,  who,  I  think, 
have  drawn  the  parallel  too  close  between  my- 
thological traditions  and  personages,  and  things 
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that  have  happened,  and  men  that  have  been* 
But  while  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  in  Ssi- 
tmn,  Ammon,  and  Osiris,  we  can  recognise  tbo 
distorted  portraits  of  Noach,  Cham,  and  Mit9- 
rim ;  I  am  not  afraid  to  maintain,  that  the  fables 
fabricated  concerning  the  Gods  were  originally 
and  partly  founded  on  some  obscure  traditions 
concerning  the  Patriarchs.     It  was  the  object^ 
however,  of  the  Tsabaists  to  mould  all  these  tra- 
ditions into  the  forms  which  were  suited  to  their 
own  purposes.    They  sought  to  establish  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
associate  with  the  adoration  of  that  luminary 
every  action  that  fame  had  rendered  celebrated, 
and  every  name  that  antiquity  had   rendered 
venerable. 

In  considering  the  ancient  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians  as  connected  with  dilqvian  history, 
one  of  the  first  things  which  we  remark  is  the 
planting  of  the  vine  by  Osiris.  This  ciroom- 
stance  recals  to  our  recollection  what  we  are 
told  of  Noach  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  CapU- 
que  NcS  vir  agrkola  txercerc  terrain^  et  plantavit 
vineam.    We  might  indeed  be  almost  tempted  to 
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tUnk  ibat  the  Latki  poet  had  Hm  pasngeu 
view,  when  he  sai^  oi  Osiris-^ 

Ptiauti  araira  manu  solertifeeii  OtirU, 
Ei  ienerdmferr0  iolBeiUnii  hmmm. 

JPrkmu  inespnia  commuif  iemina  ierrap 
Ppmaque  iim  naii$  legii  ak  m-b^Hhu. 

Hie  daeuit  ieneram  faU$  a^umgere  vitem, 
Etwridem  dura  c^derefake  comam. 

Jablonski  has  oenaured  the  Greeks  and  B4>- 
mans  for  cotnparing  Osiris  to  Diooysos  aad 
Bacchus.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many 
raspects  the  Egyptian  deity  bore  little  resem- 
Uance  to  these  last  mentioned  Gods ;  but  I  can 
by  no  means  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Jablonski 
in  the  blowing  passage: — Verum  gui  Osiridem 
mtis  inoenUnvmfaciwfU,  nan  sane  ammadvertmaf 
quantum  advcrsui  religumem  Mgyptiorum  piacu- 
bmammUtant.    lUaenmthcebat  atqw  inrnka- 
bat  sedulo,  tnm  inesse  aliquid  pestifen^  neque  iUad 
torn  a  DeOp  quam  a  g€nio  nuUOf  Diia  hommbus  tm- 
imca^miumduxUse.    Docet  id  Plutarckui  in  kco 
fnem&rabili  dc  1$.  et  Osir.  p.  363.    Ait  mim  ante 
Psanmietichi  regU  atatem,  JEgjfptm  neque  bibiue. 
neque  etiam  Diis  libam  vinum,  mg  w  ^•Kwi'  «M7i?. 
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aXX'  wg  al[ia  rmif  iro7i8[jfA/yrarrm¥  Tork  roTg  BmSff^ 
{§  <8y  oToyrai  Te<rovrt»v  xal  r^yj}  <rwft/xiy<yraij>  ofwrc— 
Xoti^  ywia-dai — tonquam  Diis  non  gratunij  sed  san- 
guine eorunif  qui  aliquando  bellum  Diis  intuUssent, 
cj:  quorum  in  bello  cadentium  cadaveribuSy  terrc^ 
permxtis^  putant  vites  ortas.    The  authority  oF 
Plutarch,  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  before  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  may  be 
questioned.     In  all  the  countries  of  the  east  the 
juice  of  the  grape  has  its  friends  and  its  foes ; 
and  Plutarch  may  have  taken  his  account  from 
some  Egyptians  who  considered  the  vine  rather 
as  the  gift  of  the  Daemon  than  of  the  Deity. 
But  Jablonski  ought  to  have    known  better. 
The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
wine  ages  before  the  time    of   Psammeticus. 
Did  Jablonski  forget  the  dream  of  Pharaoh  s 
chief  butler  ?  Did  he  forget  the  repast  of  Joseph 
and   his  brethren?    It  may  be  certainly  con- 
cluded, that  nothing  happened  in  Joseph's  house 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
yet  we  find  that  his.  brethren  drank,  and  (as 
our  version  has  it)  were  meny  with  him.    Why, 
if  Osiris  had  not  been  the  first  planter  of  the 
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Tine,  and  the  patron  of  wine,  did  Herodotus, 
Diodoras  Siculus,  and  Plutarch  himself,  endea- 
Toar  to  identify  him  with  Dionysus  ? 

Bat  it  is  chiefly  in  speaking  of  the  death  and 
sepnlture  of  Osiris,  and  of  the  rites  afterwards 
estaUished,  that  some  writers  have  thought  that 
they  could  discover  traces  of  diluvian  history 
in  Egyptian  mythology.  Upon  some  points  I 
agree  with  these  writers.;  but  on  others  I  must 
dissent  from  their  opinions. 

They  contend  that  the  ark,  or  chest,  in  which 
the  body  of  Osiris  was  deposited  and  com- 
mitted to  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  was  emblema- 
tical of  Noach's  ark ;  and  that  Typhon,  whom 
the  Greeks  represent  as  the  symbol  of  the  sea, 
was  the  emblem  of  that  ocean  which  deluged 
the  earth.  The  day  when  Osiris  was  thus 
placed  in  the  chest,  and  thrown  into  the  Nile, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  17th  of  the  month  Athyr. 
The. learned  Mr.  Faber  thinks  that  this  was  the 
very  day  when  Noach  entered  the  Ark.  This  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  clear.  Athyr,  according 
to  Orion  the  grammarian,  was  the  >  third  Egyp- 
tian month.    Augustus  established   the  fixed 
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year  ia  Egypt  aboot  8  years  before  our  «ra;  and 
ito  4balhf  or  comiiiencemeot,  anvvmred  to  tia^ 
39th  of  Augost    The  Sua^s  IdQgitnde  was  liien  , 
according  to  sdie  fined  aodiac,  6«.  "2  d«,  and  con- 
seq»end74>B  l3ie  17fli  of  AHiyr  Ihe  kmgiteid^ 
of  that  kniiiiiaiy  was  8s.  ISd.    If  we  wdum 
back  to  die  deluge  by  tre|Mcai  years,  wc  shall 
fiad  that  the  Sm's  longitede  eo  the  ITlh  oT 
Athyr  was  about  10  s.  according  to  the  difonO' 
logy  of  the  LXX;  and  Os*  aod.  accordii^to 
die  chranology  of  die  Yulgate.    But  Nooch 
entered  the  aik  on  die  ITth  of  die  3d  month  of 
dse  cAd  Hebrew  year,  whioh  oooameiKed  with 
the  first  new  moon  afker  the  aotonmal  ^qumox. 
Accotdii^  to  the  LXX  the  deluge  ^happened 
3138  years  before  Christ.     At   <be  eutumAal 
oquinoK  for  that  year  the  Son's  longitude  was 
About  8  8.  8  d.    Thus,  according  to  the  LXX, 
Noach^ould  not  have  entered  the  sxk  before 
the  Sun  had  advanced  9  s.  IKS  d.    If,  according 
to  the  common  chronology,  the  delage  bappe^Ki 
12348  yeiu^  before  Christ,  the  Sun's  longitode  at 
the  autumnal  equinox  was  then  7  b.  28 d.,  and 
consequently  on  the  i7di  of  the  3d   month 
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coald  not  have  been  letn  than  68. 15  d>  Thus 
Beither  aocording  to  the  LXX,  nor  according  to 
the  Ynlgate,  could  the  ITth  of  1^  Bgyptian 
mo&&  AAft  have  agreed  at  the  period  of  the 
deli^  wkh  the  17th  of  the  2d  month  of  Uie 
old  Hebrew  year.  (It  will  be  obserted  that  I 
ha^e  reckoned  here  by  the  fixed  zodiac  of  the 
Greeks^  and  not  by  the  real  zodiac.) 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  ooght  to 
make  the  calculation,  not  by  tropical  years,  but 
by  the  vague  sacerdotal  years  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.    In  this  case  the  simplest  method 
would  be  to  reckon  back  by  these  Tague  years 
to  ^e  cera  of  the  dektge  from  the  year  8  before 
Christ,  when  the  ^yptian  Kalendar  was  reform* 
ed.     Now  if  the  deluge  happened  3120  years 
before,  ^e  should  have  in  this  ispace  of  time  two 
periods  of  1460  years,  and  200  years  over ;  and 
.    consequ^tly  the   17th  of  Athyr  would  bave 
been  then  exactly  50  days  earlier  than  in  the 
year  8  before  our  sra*    If  we  reckon  the  deluge 
for  the  year  2340  before  this  same  year  6,  we 
shall   find  in  this  interval  of  time  one  period 
of  1460  years,  and  880  years  over.    Now  the 
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thoth  of  the  month  Athyr,  wandering  through 
the  seasons  with  each  period  of  1460  years, 
came  145  days  sooner  2340  years  before  the 
year  8  before  Christ,  than  it  did  then ;  and  Athy  r 
instead  of  being  an  autumnal  was  a  summer 
month.  It  follows  that,  according  to  this  paode 
of  reckoning,  Mr.  Faber's  notion  is  untenable. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  tHe  Egyptians 
may  have  celebrated  the  annual  ceremony  of 
enclosing  the  image  of  Osiris  in  a  wooden  chest, 
and  of  committing  it  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  autumnal  season,  without  regard  to  the 
mutations  of  the  months  which  changed  their 
thoths  every  fourth  year.  I  think  that  this  con- 
clusion may  be  made  even  from  the  statement  of 
Plutarch.    (De  Is.  et  Osir.) 

Osiris  was  symbolised  by  a  bull;  and  the 
reason  may  have  been,  that  Osiris  was  the  name 
under  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
Sun ;  and  that  when  they  established  that  wor- 
ship, Taurus  was  the  leading  constellation.  Mr. 
Faber  thinks  that  Noach  was  also  symbolised 
by  a  bull. 
There  are  certainly  some  circumstances,  which 
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aeem  to  connect  the  rites  practised  in  honour  of 
Osiris  and  Apis  with'  the  traditions  which  the 
Egyptians  may  have  preserved  of  the  deluge. 
The  image  of  Osiris  placed  in  a  chest,  and  left 
to  float  on  the  waves  about  the  same  season, 
though  not  on  the  same  day,  when  Noach  en- 
tered the  ark,  may  originally  have  symbolised 
the  patriarch  enclosed  in  his  ship  without  rudder, 
sails,  or  oars,  and  tost  to  and  fro  on  the  shore- 
less world  of  waters. 

Without  supposing  that  the  Egyptians  of  later 
times  were  even  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Noach,  or  had  preserved  any  accurate  memo* 
rials  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  happened  in 
his  time,  we  may  believe  that  some  of  the  rites 
instituted  in  honour  of  Apis  bore  reference  to 
the  eventful  history  of  the  deluge.  Not  only 
was  Taurus  the  leading  constellation,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  of  the  LXX,  the  de- 
luge happened,  but  Taurus  rose  achronically  at 
tiie  season  when  Noach  entered  the  ark.  If  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  zodiacal 
signs  from  the  early  period,  which  I  have  stated 
in  my  memoir  on  the  zodiacs  of  Esneh  and  of 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  Q 
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Denderah,  this  circumstance  could  hardly  fail  to 
attract  attention  among  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Cham.    The  Tsabaists,  for  several  ages 
after  the  deluge,  adored  the  Sun/  when  at  the 
vernal  equinox  that  luminary  arrived  in  the  con- 

,  stellation  of  Taurus ;  and  they  no  doubt  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  their  deity,  whom  they 
symbolised  by  a  bull,  the  mighty  inundation 
which  had  overwhelmed  this  terrestrial  globe. 
The  existence  of  this  event  might  be  in  a  great 
degree  forgotten,  after  years  and  centuries  had 
rolled  away;   but  some  reminiscences  of  the 
truth  are  still  apparent  amidst  the  delusions  of  a 
mad  mythology.    In  Egypt  Mnevis,  the  bull  of 
Heliopolis,  was  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and 
Apisy  the  bull  of  Memphis,  to  the  Moon:  (Suidas 
in  voce  Apis.)    But  Macrobius  has  more  accu- 
rately referred  all  the  sacred  bulls  of  Egypt  to 

"the  Sun  in  the  sign  of  Taurus.  Strabo  says 
that  Apis  was  the  same  with  Osiris  (L.  17.  p. 
807.) ;  and  according  to  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  at 
Osirid.)  the  priests  of  Egypt  considered  this  bull 
as  the  fair  image  of  the  soul  of  Osiris.  Hence 
no  doubt  Lucian  has  called  Apis  the  greatest 
God  of  the  Egyptians.    Now  it  is  difficult  to 
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account  for  this  extraordinary  veneration  for  the 
sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  so  many  ages  after 
Taurus  had  ceased,  by  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  to  be  the  leading  constellation,  if  there 
were  not  some  mysteries  concealed  in  the  rites 
which  were  performed  in  honour  of  Apis.  We 
hear  less  of  Amoun  than  of  Osiris,  though 
Arooun  represented  the  Sun  in  Aries,  which  had 
led  the  constellations  for  more  than  2000  years, 
before  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  bad  any  accu- 
rate notions  of  the  state  of  Egypt.  It  would 
seem  probable  therefore  that  the  worship  of  Apis 
was  connected  with  some  great  event  which  had 
already  taken  place,  when  the  postdiluvian  Tsa* 
baists  adored  the  Sun  in  Taurus  as  the  symbol 
and  representative  of  the  God  of  the  universe. 
This  great  event  might  have  been,  and  most 
likely  was,  the  deluge.  The  bull  was  perhaps  at 
first  considered  as  the  symbol  of  the  deity  that 
had  presided  over  Nature  during  this  wreck  of 
her  works,  and  that  had  guided  and  protected  the 
solitary  vessel  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
boundless  ocean.  But  in  process  of  time  the  type 
may  have  been  misinterpreted ;  and  the  symbol  of 
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the  preserving  God  may  have  been  mistaken  for 
that  of  the  principal  person  preserved.  When  a 
new  Apis  was  deified,  he  was  placed  in  a  boat 
on  the  Nile;  and  before  his  instalment  as  a 
Divinity  at  Memphis,  he  was  conveyed  by  water 
to  Nilopolis,  where  he  remained  daring  the  ex- 
act space  of  40  days.  This  period  is  remark- 
able ;  and  the  reader  will  remember  that  the 
flood  was  40  days  upon  the  earth.  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  an  indecent  ceremony,  which 
took  place  during  the  time  that  the  sacred  bull 
remained  at  Nilopolis.  It  was  there  only  that 
women  could  see  him;  and  according  to  the 
historian  they  stood  before  the  Apis,  xci  Scixvuou- 
a-M  aifaa-opafupai  rd  iaxrr&v  yunftirtx^L  jEtOjpia.  The 
sacred  bull  was  then  placed  in  a  decked  vessel 
with  a  gilded  cabin,  (because  gold  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  solar  light,)  and  conveyed  to  Memphis, 
where  he  was  placed  in  a  chamber,  or  chapel,  in 
the  grove  sacred  to  Pthah.  Here  he  was  exhi* 
bited  to  male  visitors,  who,  according  to  Jablon* 
ski,  were  obliged  to  appear  naked.  Whether  this 
denudation  had  any  reference  to  the  uncovering 
of  Noach,  I  shall  leave  others  to  determine. 
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Vogsius  has  strenaously  argued  that  the  pa« 
triarch  Joseph,  and  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  were  symbolised  in  th^  rites  solemnised  in 
honour  of  Apis.  Jablonski,  who  seldom  chooses 
to  agree  with  any  body  else,  has  taken  up  the 
contrary  side  of  the  question.      His  principal 
arguments  are  that  tlie  Jews  were  too  much 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Egyptians,  for  the 
latter    to    have  thus    honoured    the  memory 
of  the  Hebrew  patriarch ;    and  that  the  rites 
instituted  by  the  worshippers  of  Apis  were  not 
established  until  the  reign  of  Aseth,  320  years 
after    the  departure  of  the    Israelites   out   of 
Egypt.    But  Joseph  himself  was  not  hated  nor 
despised  by  the  Egyptians.     With  r^ard  to 
dates  I  cannot  agree  with  Jablonski.    He  refers 
to  Syncellus,  who  says  that  under  the  reign  ot 
Aseth,  6  [totr^og  dsoTroDjdcl^,  "AiFig  f^eXifdij,  the  calf, 
called  Apis^  was  deified.    Allowing  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Syncellus  all  the  respect,   which  upon 
such  a  subject  I  should  be  inclined  to  refuse  to 
it,  this  statement  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusion which  Jablonski  would  draw  from  it. 
Aseth,  according  to  Syncellus,  began  to  reign  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3716 ;  and  the  same  writer 
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fixes  the  year  of  Joseph's  death  for  the  year  of  the 
world  3673,  consequently  only  57  years  before 
the  reign  of  Aseth,  who  died  20  years  afterwards, 
2  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses.     What  thexi 
becomes  of  Jablonski's  argument,  when  he  as- 
serts, that  according  to  Syncellus,  the  Apis  was 
not  deified  until  Aseth  mounted  the  throne,  320 
years  after  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt?  (SyncelL 
p.ll6etseq.) 

But  although  the  worship  of  Apis  may  have 
been  established  even  later  than  the  time  of 
Aseth,  yet  the  celestial  bull  appears  to  have  been 
adored  by  the  Egyptians  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod. According  to  the  mode  of  reckoning 
adopted  by  Syncellus,  Aseth  began  to  reign 
1818  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Now  the 
Sun  at  the  vernal  equinox  had  retrograded  then 
nearly  10  degrees  from  the  sign  of  Taurus,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  zodiac ;  and  as  the  sacred 
bulls  of  Egypt  had  all  reference  to  the  celestial 
bull,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  back  the  institution 
of  the  worship  of  the  image,  at  least,  of  this  sacred 
animal,  2600  years  before  Christ,  and  rather  more 
than  six  centuries  after  the  deluge,  according  to 
the  chronology  of  the  LXX.  The  bull  of  Helio- 
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polls  was  the  prototype  of  that  of  Memphis.    It 

appears  from  a  passage  in  ^lian  (L.  11.  c.  10.) 

that  the  worship  of  the  bull  was  instituted  by 

Af  enis,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.    This  is  hardly 

credible;  but  the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevis  ex* 

isted  before  that  instituted  in  honour  of  Apis. 

IMEnevis,  says  Plutarch,  (de  Is.  et  Osir.)  is  sacred 

to  Osiris^  and  is  considered  by  some  as  the  father 

of  Apis.    Diodorus   Siculus  (L.  I.)  may  have 

alluded  to  this  notion,  when  he  said  that  the 

soul  of  Osiris  had  migrated  into  Apis. 

Mr.  Faber  compares  the  wanderings  of  Isis 
to  those  of  the  ark.  But  the  wanderings  of  the 
Goddess  have  been  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present those  of  the  Moon.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  in  favor  of  Mr.  Faber's  system,  that 
Isis  was  pursued  by  Typhon,  and  that  the  astro- 
nomical explanation  of  this  part  of  the  allegory 
is  not  very  clear ;  while  Isis,  as  the  symbol  of 
the  ark,  might  be  properly  represented  as  flying 
from  Typhon,  the  symbol  of  the  Ocean. 

Isis  trnfrionymos,  under  her  name  of  Athor^  or 
Athury  (see  Plutarch  de  Is.)  was  represented  by 
a  heifer;   and   she  is  thus  depicted  on   many 
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Egyptian  monuments.  The  Greeks  understood 
Atbor  to  be  the  same  with  Aphrodite.  Orion 
the  grammarian  says,  Mair^y^ilf^/njy  ot  Alytnr^ 
rioi  naMtitnv  ^Adiip.  Strabo  tells  us  (L.  17.)  that 
at  Aphroditopolis  a  white  cow  was  held  sacred  ; 
and  that  Venus  was  worshipped  by  the  wom^i 
of  Momemphis,  where  a  sacred  cow  was  ho-* 
noured  as  Apis  was  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis 
at  Heliopolis.  This  Venus,  or  Atbor,  was  no 
other  than  Isis,  who  was  frequently  represented 
with  the  boms  of  a  cow.  (M\.  L.  11.  g«  27.) 

Jablonski  derives  the  name  of  Athor  from  the 
Coptic  eXinP^.  This  word  signifies  night. 
Jablonski,  to  favor  his  etymology,  would  have 
it  pronounced  ethorh;  but  the  obvious  sound  is 
edjorh.  It  seems  strange  that  on  so  slight  a 
foundation,  as  this  imperfect  resemblance  of 
the  sound  of  the  Coptic  word  edjarh^  nox^  to 
Athor,  the  Polish  philologist  should  have  named 
Athor  the  Vmis  tenebricosa  of  the  Egyptians. 
Out  of  many  passages  which  he  cites  from  Greek 
authors,  not  one  is  to  the  purpose,  unless  it  be 
that  which  be  quotes  from  Hesychius,  who  says 
that  there  was  a  temple  'A^pohirris  crxoria^,  Vene^ 
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m  tenehricosa  in  Egypt  Bat  how  is  this  to 
prove  that  Athor  is  a  Greek  corruption  for  the 
Coptic  word  edjorh  ?  Besides,  it  so  happens, 
that  eXinP^,  edjorh,  is  masculine;  and  it 
does  not  appear,  that  the  Venus  barbata  was  a 
native  of  Egypt. 

I  consider  Athor,  or  Athar,  as  being  nearly  the 
same  with  the  Ashteroth,  or  Ashtereth,  of  the 
Asiatics.  This  Goddess,  says  Philo  of  ByUos, 
placed  a  bull's  head  upon  her  own  as  the  symbol 
of  royalty.  Her  images  frequently  represented 
her  with  horns;  and  a  city,  which  bore  her  name, 
was  called  Ashteroth  Kamaim^  that  is,  Ashteiroth 
with  two  horns.  Now  Athor,  or  Athur,  was 
not  only  represented  by  a  cow ;  but  probaUy 
from  the  images  of  the  Goddess,  the  word 
athyr  came  to  signify  a  cow.  Thus  Hesychius 
says,  *A6hp  ft^y  xa)  jSoS;  irapa  Alywrrms — Athur^ 
memis  et  vacca  apud  Mgyptios* 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  Athur,  or  Athuri, 
which  according  to  Plutarch  was  one  of  the 
many  names  of  Isis,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Egyptians  obtained  it  from  the  Arabians ; 
and  that  so  far  from  its  signifying  the  dark  Ve- 
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HUB,  it  meant  on  the  contrary  the  brilliant  Venus* 
The  ancient  Arabians  were  Tsabaists  like  the 
Egyptians.  They  named  the  planet  Venus 
is^j  Zohreh,  or  Zuhreh,  from  the  root  y^j  Zahur, 
or  jy^^  Zahor,  lujpii,  splenduit.  Here  then  we 
have  Zuhreh,  the  Arabic  name  of  Venus.  The 
sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  the  ninth  month  of 
the  year,  were  sacred  to  Zuhreh,  who  was  also 
called  Belthi,  or  BeUha.  (Hottingen  Hist.  Ori- 
ental. L.  1.  c.  8.)  But  Zuhreh,  or  (with  the  ere* 
ment)  Azuhreh,  signified  also  the  moon,  and  a 
cow,  or,  as  Golius  has  it,  vacca  silvestris.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Arabian  Goddess  Zuhreh^ 
or  Azuhrehy  was  the  same  with  Isis  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Athurt^  as  Plutarch  writes 
the  w6rd.  Atbur,  or  Athuri,  the  Egyptian  Ve- 
nus, was  the  same  as  Isis,  or  the  Moon,  and  the 
name  signified  a  cow.  Zuhreh^  or  Azuhrch^  the 
Arabian  Venus,  was  also  a  title  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  name  signified  a  cow.  Azuhreh,  or 
Azahr^  (for  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  how 
the  words  A^\t  and  y^-i,  were  pronounced,  and 
supplied  with  vowels,  2000  years  ago,)  might 
easily  be  changed  into  Athuri^  Athur^  or  Athor^ 
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by  tbe  j^jrptians,  if  indeed  we  can  trast  to  the 
Grreeks  for  the  accarate  orthography  of  any 
Oriental  name  whatever. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  we  may  observe 
th&t  xuhrehy  or  azuhreh^  in  Arabic  signifies 
nrliitenesSy  and  the  cow  was  white  which  was 
held  sacred  at  Aphroditopolis,  and  which  was 
so  often  represented  in  the  boat  as  the  symbol 
of  Athur,  or  Isis. 

But  what  relation^  it  may  be  asked,  has  this 
Goddess  depicted  as  a  cow,  and  sailing  in  a 
boat,  with  the  history  of  the  del  age  ?  The  rea^ 
der  will  remember  that  nan  thebah  is  the  word 
by  which  the  ark  of  Noach  is  designated  in 
Hebrew.  Mr.  Faber  cites  two  passages  from 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  and  from  Tzetzes,  of 
which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following 
words — 9i30a  JSupi<rrl  xlyfrai  ri  jSou^,  Theba  Syris 
dicitur  vacca  ;  Srfini  yag  ij  0oSf  xara  XupouSf  Thebe 
enim  vacca  apud  Syros.  But  the  Syrians  may 
have  pronounced  this  word  tseba^  or  tsebe^  which 
the  Greeks  changed  into  theba^  or  thebe.  In  this 
case  the  Syriac  word  would  be  the  same  with 
the  Arabic  cJi  tsebat,  or  ajU  tsebah^  a  heifer.     I 
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rather  wonder  that  Mr  Faber  has  neglected  to 
take  notice  of  the  following  passage  in  Diodo- 
TUS—Bnoi  Sk  Tityowrt  riXfurqirai^o;  'Oclqii^  inrl 

Sia  To5roy  xai  rr^f  iroXif  ovo/taird^vai  Bownptv — Non- 
nulli  etiam  dicunt^  Osiridis  a  Typhone  necati  mem-- 
bra  Isidem  in  ligncam  vaccam  canjecissey  bymnU 
obtectanif  et  hinc  Busirim  urbem  nuncupatam* 

Still  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  ark  should  be 
represented  by  a  cow  ?  The  answer  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Faber  would  pro- 
bably be  to  the  following  effect.  Osiris  was  the 
fictitious  creation  of  the  Tsabaists,  who  werede^ 
scended  from  Noach ;  who  confounded  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  deluge  with  their  own 
superstitions;  and  who  worshipped  the  patri- 
arch as  a  personification  of  the  Sun  under 
the  name  of  Osiris.  The  deluge  took  place, 
as  before  stated,  when  the  Sun  began  his 
annual  course  at  the  vernal  equinox  in  the 
constellation  of  Taurus.  Hence  the  adoration 
of  the  tauriform  Sun,  which  was  considered  as 
the  symbol  of  the  deity  at  the  epoch  when  the 
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flood  preyailed ;  and  hence  a  bull  became  the 
symbol  of  Osiris,  himself  the  type  of  Noach 
worshipped  in  conjanction  with  the  solar  orb. 
Isis  was  the  representative  of  the  ark  and  of  the 
moon.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  Noach 
entered  the  ark,  the  full  moon  rose  with  Taurus. 
But  as  the  moon  approached  to  her  conjunction 
with  the  Sun,  and  as  she  rose  after  that  conjunc- 
tion, the  form  of  the  crescent  su^ested  the  idea 
of  a  boat,  or  ship,  and  hence  Isis  became  the 
symbol  of  the  ark.  Again,  the  lunar  crescent 
was  symbolised  by  the  horns  of  a  heifer,  and 
hence  a  cow  became  the  symbol  at  once  of  Isis 
and  of  the  ark.  In  the  following  chapter  we 
shall  find  that  the  Goddess  was  adored  under 
the  form  of  a  ship. 

How  far  these  observations  may  tend  to  prove 
any  connexion  between  the  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians  and  what  has  been  called  the  helio- 
ari^ite  worship,  I  shall  leave  others  to  decide ; 
but  there  are  certainly  some  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  learned  writers  mentioned 
above  which  appear  to  me  less  plausible  than 
those  which  I  have  been  stating. 
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Mr.  Bryant,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  (for  several 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  have  read  his  work, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  a  copy  of 
it  in  this  country,)  has  contended,    that  the 
capital  of  Egypt  was  called  Thebes  from  the 
word    f^^n^  ihebahj  which  is  the  name  given 
.  to  the  ark  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures.    I  cannot 
venture  to  say  any  thing  of  Mr.  Bryant's  reason- 
ing upon  this  subject ;  but  I  can  have  little  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  thi^  etymology  is  erro- 
neous.   According  to  some,  the  word  rx^n  is 
derived  from  nn^  or  Txn^^  which  signifies  emj^i- 
ness;  and  according  to  others  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  Arabic  root  L3,  tsaba^  congregavil.    I  as- 
sent to  the  first  of  these  derivations ;  and  un- 
derstand n^Tif  in  its  general  sense,  to  signify 
what  is  hollow.     With  regard  to  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  city,  I  can  conceive  no  adequate  rea- 
son, why  it  should  have  been  called  from  Noach's 
ark.    The   ark  in  which  Moses  was  exposed 
was  likewise  called  thebah;  and  we  may  there- 
fore conclude,    that   the  word    signified   any 
hollow  box,  boat,  or  vessel,  great,  or  small.     In 
Coptic    the    word    GHBI    signifies    capsula. 
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scirpedy  fiscella ;  and  consequently  bears  nearly 
the  same  meaning  as  the  ark  of  bulrushes  in 
ESxodus. 

M.  Champollion,  in  his  learned  work  on  the 
geography  of  ancient  Egypt,  thinks  that  the 
name,  which  the  Greeks  wrote  O^jSai,  was  no- 
thing else  than  the  Egyptian  word  T3xn6, 
tiq^e^  caputs  which  was  the  name  naturally  given 
by  the  inhabitants  to  the  capital  of  their  country. 
But  what  capital  city  has  ever  become  so,  with- 
out bearing  a  previous  name?  Besides,  M. 
Champollion  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that 
the  name  of  Thebes  was  not  originally  given 
to  the  city  alone,  but  was  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Egypt.  Tliis  fact  is  distinctly  asserted 
by  Herodotus — rl  S"  £i^  v&Kai  at  O^^ai  Atfiwros 
fxaxifro — Egypt  was  anciently  called  Thebes. 
(L.  2.  c.  15.)  Aristotle  (Meteorolog.  L.  1.) 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose — rl  ap;^aioy  ^  Alyrrr- 
To^  O^0ai  xaXovfifi^ai. 

Rossi  has  translated  the  Coptic  word  66BI, 
thebi^  hy  fovea,  cavea,  caverna  ;  and  has  clearly 
shown  that  it.  has  been  ill  rendered  cippus^  and 
cippus  vinetorum,  by  Kircher  and  La  Croze. 
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That  this  word  may  occasionally  bear  the  mean- 
ing ascril)ed  to  it  by  Rossi,  I  pretend  not  to 
deny;  but  as  it  is  derived  from  66BI0,  which 
as  a  verb  signifies  to  bring  down,  to  humiliate, 
to  make  low,  I  should  apprehend  that  thebi^  as 
a  noun,  geaerally  signifies  lowness,  and  that  as 
a  local  name  it  would  indicate  a  low  place,  a 
low  country.  Hence  it  might  become  the  name 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  principal 
city  situated  in  that  valley. 

Mr.  Bryant,  if  I  do  not  err,  connects  the 
rmit  berithf  or  covenant,  which  Jehovah  made 
with  Noach,  with  the  Armenian  Barisy  and  the 
ark  with  a  kind  of  boat  called  bariSf  which  is 
used  upon  the  Nile.  All  that  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  singular  hypothesis  was 
probably  already  stated  by  Bochart. 

According  to  Nicolaus  Damasc^ms  the  ark 
rested  on  a  mountain  of  Armenia  called  Bans. 
Strabo  (L.  11.)  mentions  a  temple  of  Baris  near 
the  road  which  led  to  Ecbatana.  Josephus 
names  the  spot^  where  Noach  came  out  of  the 
ark,  £ro0ar^(ioy,  and  Jerom  understands  this 
word  to  signify  egress.    This  explanation  of  the 
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word  is  supported  by  Bochart,  who  maintains 
that  bariSf  or  bariz,  bears  the  same  sense  in  Ar« 
.menian  and  in  Arabic. 

Now  the  word  asro^an^cioy  signifies  descent,  and 
pot  egress,  as  Bochart  must  have  known,  whether 
Jerom  did  or  not  It  is  true,  that  in  Arabic  the 
verb^  beraz  signifies  prodiit,  exiwt;  but  what 
connexion  exists  between  Mount  Bans,  or  the 
temple  of  Baris,  and  the  Arabic  verb  beraz,  exi- 
mt  f  This  word,  k  is  besides  to  be  remarked, 
does  not  mean  egress,  when  used  as  a  noun. 
(Crolius  in  voce.) 

Some  writers  have  fancied^  that  the  temple  of 
Baris,  of  which  Strabo  speaks^  was  dedicated 
to  the  idol  which  is  named  rtm  ^a,  Baal  Berith, 
in  Scripture*  I  agree  with  Parkhurst  in  think- 
ing, that  by  Baal  Berith  the  idolaters  meant 
Baal  the  purifier,  whose  votaries,  or  victims, 
were  fancied  to  be  purified  in  passing  through 
the  fire. 

But  what  proof  exists  that  there  was  such 

a  d^y  as  Baris  ?     Strabo's  words  are,  vapa 

7^    rj)^  Bapthos    vimv,   which    Bochart    trans* 

lates,  printer  BaridU  Dea  templum.    But  Strabo 

Orf^.  VOL.  u.  « 
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speakft  of  neither  God,  nor  Goddess.  The 
translation  sbonld  be,  pr^ettr  ten^hm  Baridis. 
The  word  bam,  derived  from  the  .Oriental  mOf 
signified  a  tower,  a  castle,  a  rock.  The  last 
inteipretation  probably  belonged  to  it  here^ 
since  N.  Damascenus  calls  it  a  mount.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Strabo  meant  to  speak  of  a  temple 
sitnated  on  the  rock,  or  mount,  called  Baris. 

When  the  Greeks  used  the  word  baris  as  de* 
noting  a  boat,  they  must  have  derived  it  from 
another  source ;  and  indeed  they  never  employ 
it  in  this  sense,  except  with  reference  to  the  boats 
of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  describes  the 
vessels  on  the  Nile  which  were  known  by  this 
name.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  the  boat, 
in  which  dead  bodies  were  conveyed  across  the 
Nile  and  over  the  Acherusian  pool  to  the  place 
of  sepulture,  was  denominated  baris.  Kircher, 
in  his  scaia  magna,  gives  us  BUXPI,  bari,  as  a 
Coptic  word  signifying  navicula,  scapha.  I  can 
see  nothing  in  &11  this  to  connect  the  boat  called 
bark  with  the  ark  of  Noach,  or  with  the  beriilh 
or  covenant.  If  the  Egyptians  typified  the  ark 
of  Noach  by  the  baris  of  Osiris,  they  probably 
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did  BO,  without  knowing  that  there  was  amoim- 
tain  in  Aitnenia,  whidi,  if  we  can  depend  upon 
the  OrediA,  was  called  Boris,  and  without  con^ 
sidoing  dmt  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  coYenant 

The  boat  of  Osiris  denoted  among  the  ^7p- 
tians  the  same  constellation  as  that  to  which  the 
Greeks  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  the  ship 
Aigo.  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Faber  consider  the 
ark  of  Noach  as  having  been  the  prototype  of 
both.  I  shall  pres^itly  examine  this  question, 
whicb^  merits  attention ;  but  I  must  in  the  mean 
time  object  to  some  opinions,  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  two  learned  men  whose  names 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Mr.  Faber's  book  being 
before  me,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  it. 

^  By  the  Greeks/'  says  Mr.  Faber,  **  a  mare 
was  denominated  kippa,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
conjecture,  that  this  animal  was  so  called  by 
them,  not  arhitrarilffj  but  designedly^  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  an  em1)lem  of  the  ark ;  the 
Chaldeans  and  Phoenicians  terming  that  immense 
vessel,  in  opposition  to  small  open  boats,  hiphat 
or  siphinaj  which  signifies  a  decked  or  covered 
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ship.    From  this  root  the  Greeks  formed  tbeitr 
word  Jiippa,  a  mare,  because  a  mare  was  tb^ 
symbol  of  hipha  the  ark."  The  author  obserTest 
in  a  note,  that  **  r\yBD  in  reality  springs  fh)m  the 
primitive  root  nSTTy  or  in  its  most  simple  state 
9fn ;  being  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix 
s."    The  word  nTBD,  sephinah,  occurs,  I  believe^ 
only  once  in  the  Bible — ^in  the  Ist  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Jonah ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  rr^^,  aniah,  the  proper  word  for  a  ship,  oc^ 
curs  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  5  first  verses 
of  this  same  chapter.  The  truth,  however^  is,  that 
sephinah  properly  signifies  navh  penetrale;  and 
this  is  the  sense  in  the  passage  in  question  $ 
though  in  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  in  the  cognate 
dialects,  Buxtorfs  explanation,  to  which  Mr. 
Faber  refers,  may  be  admitted, — fiavis^  proprie 
fnagndt  giue  supeme  tecta  est.    But  of  what  ad« 
vantage  is  this  to  Mr.  Faber?    What  has  j^hi-^ 
nah^  a  decked  ship,  to  do  with  hippa,  a  mare  1 
Mr.  Faber  says,  that  nyw  springs  from  HBH,  be* 
ing  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix  s.  Now 
unfortunately  the  letter  s,  (that  is  the  Hebrew 
Mjneckf)  is  always  radical,  and  never  was,  and 
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newer  can  be  a  prefix,  either  in  upkinah  or  in  any 
c^tlm  word.  Every  Hebraist  must  see  at  onoe^ 
that  nanPy  Mcp^nah^  comes  from  VD,  saphan^  texii^ 
and  not  firom  HBtt,  ckaphahy  (exit.  Mr.  Faber 
says,  that  the  Chaldeans  and  Phcenicians  called 
the  ark  h^ha.  Bat  the  word  tron,  chtphah^  enn 
ployed  as  a  noun,  signifies  a  chamber.  Park** 
baret  translates  it  an  alcove.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  ever  employed  to  signify  a  ship  of  any 
kind  ;  and  the  author  should  have  produced  at 
least  one  example  to  prove  that  it  is  ever  used  to 
signify  the  ark«  Until  this  example  be  produced^ 
and  until  it  be  shown  that  chuphah  signified  a 
ship  in  any  of  the  Oriental  dialects,  1  shall 
take  leave  to  consider  the  etymology,  whiclr 
refers  the.  Greek  word  hippa^  a  mare,  to  the 
Hebrew  word  chuphah^  as  entirely  chimerical. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  horse  was  sacred  to 
Neptune;  that  the  Greek  poets  occasionally 
called  ships  horses ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians 
very  generally  gave  the  appellation  of  horses  to 
their  ships.  This  is  all  true,  and  yet  it  proves 
nothing  to  the  purpose*  The  bark  conducted 
by  the  mariner  might  be  compared  to  the  horse 
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goidea  by  the  rider.  The  Gieeka  might  call 
^ps  tiie  heraei  of  the  ooean^  by  the  ewne 
license  of  metaphor  that  the  Arabiaas  call 
camds  ahips  of  the  desert  When  tiiis  compa- 
rison was  once  established  betweoi  ships  and 
horses,  die  inytholog;istB  of  the  Pagan  worid  re- 
presented the  horse  as  sacred  to  the  God  of  the 
sea;  and  this  animal  thus  became  the  symbol 
of  narigation.  Hence  the  Carthaginians  adopt- 
ed the  horse  as  one  of  their  favorite  emblems ; 
and  the  figure  of  a  horse  was  generally  exhibited 
on  the  prows  of  Punic  ships.  This  is  precisdy 
the  reason  which  Strabo  gives  for  diese  ships 
Jbemg  called  horses. 

Mr.  Bryant  derives  the  name  of  the  ship  Aigo 
from  the  Hebrew  word  ?rM  aregaz.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  whimsical  etymologies 
ever  imagined.  Aregax  signifies  a  small  chest, 
or  casket  (See  1  Samuel  c.  vi.) 

Mr.  Faber  derives  Argo  from  r\nK>  rcn»  arcah 
iepkmah.  Was  he  aware  that  this  etymology 
had  been  already  proposed  by  Bochart,  who 
however  writes  his  Hebrew  with  more  accuracy, 
TOltk  nyw-^length  tfa  ship  being  a  difiereot 
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thing  fit>m  a$h^  of  lengthy  or  a  tang  $hip  f  *  But 
how  can  it  really  be  imaginedt  that  the  Greeka 
topk  the  name  of  their  ship  ^  from  two  Oriaital 
words,  of  which  they  left  out  one,  and  that  one 
necessary  to  denote  the  object  ?  Bodiart  boldly 
says  that  the  Syrians  called  their  long  ships 
II3*W  PW  sephinin  aruca.  He  should  have 
shown  where. 

Neither  Bochart»  nor  Mr,  Faber,  has  remarked 
that  the  Arabians  and  tlie  Syrians  name  the  con- 
stellation of  Argo  ^ifLm  "Sf  ol  sephinah^  and  n^DDn^ 
ha  9ephinah^  the  ship  ?  How  come  they  not  to  call 
it  the  long  ship  ?  The  Rabtun  very  frequently 
make  use  of  the  word  sephinah^  or  ^hina  ;  but 
I  have  ne?er  once  found  it  in  conjunction  with 
arucak.  Now  before  we  admit  that  the  Greeks 
deriTed  Argo  from  9ephinah  arucah,  we  must  at 
least  be  convinced  that  these  words  were  con- 
stantly, or  frequently,  united,  to  denote  a  ship 
of  a  peculiar  form. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  the  constellation  of 
Argo  as  named  by  the  Orientalists,  I  wish  to  ob« 
serve  that  Hyde  hallucinates  in  endeavouring  to 
explain  its  Persian  appellation,  which  is  written 
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JLf^jS  in  the  tables  of  Ulagh  Beigh.  With  a 
slight  change  in  the  orthography  all  the  diffi- 
culty disappears.  I  read  ifi^jfSy  tir  bcsh^  navis 
magna. 

Messrs.  Bryant  and  Faber  have  argued,  that 
the  symbols  employed  to  denote  several  of  the 
southern  constellations  were  intended  to  be  com« 
memorative  of  the  deluge.  If  their  reasoning  be 
just,  it  may  be  naturally  enquired,  why  we  find 
no  such  symbols  relating  to  diluvian  history 
among  the  signs  which  denote  either  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Zodiac,  or  those  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  ?  I  know  not  how  this  question  can 
be  answered,  unless  we  suppose  the  constella- 
tions to  have  been  already  divided,  named,  and 
symbolised,  before  the  deluge,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  in  the  southern  sky.  That  the  zodiacal 
catasterisms  were  actually  divided  before  the  de- 
luge, I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  memoir 
on  the  Zodiacs  of  Esneh  and  Denderah ;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  other  constellations.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition,  that  the  immediate  descendants .  of 
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M^oach  should  have  inTented  new  astral  symbols 
coYnmemorative  of  the  uniTersal  deluge,  and  of 
that  fearful  catastrophe  of  which  the  patriarch 
stnd  his  family  were  the  only  survivors. 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  ark  of 
Noach  was  the  original  prototype  of  the  celes- 
tial  ship.  Impressed  with  this  belief,  modem 
astronomers  have  given  the  name  of  Columba  to 
an  asterism  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argo.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  writers,  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned  above,  has  discovered,  not  only  the 
ship,  but  the  crow,  or  raven,  the  bowl,  the  cen^ 
tanr,  the  wolf,  and  the  altar,  to  be  symbols  of 
the  history  of  the  deluge.  With  regard  to  the 
ship,  Plutarch  informs  us  that  this  constellation 
had  been  figured  as  the  boat  of  Osiris  by  the 
Egyptians,  before  it  had  been  represented  as  the 
ship  Argo  by  the  Greeks.  The  same  author  ob* 
serves,  that  the  Egyptians  denominated  the  com- 
mander Osiris,  and  the  pilot  Ganobus — To^frrpa-* 

00V.  That  the  boat  of  Osiris  was  placed  in  the 
Egyptian  sphere,  ages  before  the  Greeks  repre- 
sented the  ship  Argo  in  theirs,  I  readily,  adpiit ; 
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bat  I  am  nmcb  disposed  to  believe,^  that  the 
GreekB  began  by  copying  the  sphere  of  the 
Chaldeans    and    Phoenicians.    How    fistr   the 
Greeks  hdlenised  the  astronomical  fobles  of  the 
Orientalists,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enquire  ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  taken  the  symbolical  forms 
of  the  constellatioas  rather  from  the  Asiatics 
than  from  the  Egyptians.    Even  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria  copied  the  Chaldeans   in  di* 
Tiding  the  Zodiac   into  eleven  constdlations. 
instead  of  twelve,  as  was  done  by  the  Egyptians  - 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity.    Mgyptii^  says 
Servius,  duodecim  asserunt  signa;  Chaldd  vero 
undedm.    We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  as 
tiie  Greeks  copied  the  Chaldeans  in  extending 
the  constellation  of  Scorpius  through  60  degrees, 
they  likewise  followed  that  people  in  the  forms 
which  they  gave  to  the  other  astral  symbols. 
Iheie  seems  nothing  impossible,  therefore^  in 
the  supposition,  that  the  immediate  prototype  of 
the  Argo  was  not  the  boat  of  Osiris,  but  the 
ship  of  Xisuthrus.    Were  this  investigation  pur- 
sued, it  would,  I  am  convinced,  prove  moie  to 
the  purpose  of  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Faber,  tbaa 
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any  erideiioe  which  can  be  obtaiiied  firoui  BIgjrp* 
tian  monaments. 

There  are,  however,  circttmstances,  whidi  seem 
to   show  that  traditions  concerning  the  flood 
eadated  in  Egypt,  eren  after  the  period  wlienthe 
Bffaoedonianabecame  masters  of  that  coantry»  In 
tbe  time  ol  the  second  Ptolemy  the  knowledge 
of  the  deli]^  could  not  have  been  lost,  becanse 
Manetho  speaks  of  it  as  of  an  event,  whidi  it 
was  sufficient  to  name,  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood*    fie  says  that  he  compiled  his  history 
from  the  columns  which  the  first  Hermes  had 
iBBcribed  with  sacred  characters,  which  charac- 
ters were  translated  by  the  son  of  the  second 
Hermes  into  Greek,  fura  ray  xareueXiM-fi^  after 
the  deluge.    The  whole  of  this  passage,  which 
I  have  abridged,  is  to  be  foand  in  Eosebius, 
(Pr»p.  Evang.  L.  1.  c.  9.);  and  the  text  should 
be  corrected,  by  reading  §}§  r^p  xoiyqy  SuiXfiiroi^, 
and  by  rejectmg  the  words  t^p  ^BXkniiuia.    Now 
altfiough  little  credit  be  due  to  Manetho,  yet  as 
he  speaks  of  the  deluge,  there  must  have  existed 
a  tradition  concerning  it,  and  a  tradition  of 
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ivfaich  the  author  supposed  none  of  his  readers  to 
be  ignorant* 

I  am  now  to  state  an  ob8ervation»  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  present  sabjecrt^ 
but  which  I  am  afraid  will  appear  of  little  value 
to  some  persons,  because  it  is  founded  upon  an 
etymology ;  and  etymology,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
is  a  shoal,  on  which  the  reasoning  of  the  anti« 
quary  has  often  been  wrecked* 

Herodotus  tells  us^  that  Pan  was  the  most 
tecient  of  the  eight  great  Gods  of  Egypt ;  and 
that  Mendes  was  the  Egyptian  name  for  a  goat 
and  for  Pan.  (L.  2.  c.  46.)  Several  other  Greek 
authors,  probably  in  following  the  father  of 
history,  speak  to  the  same  purpose*  Kircher 
has  even  introduced  mendei  as  a  Coptic  word 
signify  hig  Aircfi^,  into  his  scala  magna.  But  ho 
such  word  exists  in.  Coptic ;  and  Herodotus, 
who  did  not  understand  Egyptian,  as  I  have 
fully  proved  elsewhere,  appears  to  have  con- 
founded the  name  of  the  God  with  that  of  one  of 
the  districts  in  which  he  was  worshipped.  Pan 
was  adored  principally  at  Mendes  and  at  Chem« 
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mis.     Pindar,  who  flourisbed  before  Herodotus^ 
thus  describes  the  former  city — 

Miririra  wapa  KptiftyoM  daXAaenis  ivyarw 
Ne/Xov  ff^s.' 

Aristides  finds  fault  with  Pindar  for  pl&cing 
Mendes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea ;  but  as 
the  Mendesian  nome  extended  to  the  sea,  this 
objection  appears  hypercritical.  I  am  indeed 
almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  real  meaning 
of  the  name  had  been  explained  to  the  Greek 
poet  Certainly  IRIlX-HTHm  ma-entesh,  pro- 
pounced  ma-mdeih  by  the  EJgyptians,  would 
aignify  locus  termini,  which  Pindar  appears  to 
have  poetically  rendered  by  npmfMf^u  icx^^op.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
mendes  signified  neither  Pan,  nor  a  goat,  in  the 
Egyptian  language. 

The  Egyptian  Pan  was  also  worshipped  in 
the  city,  which  the  Greeks  called  Panopolis, 
and  which  was  named  Gbemmis,  or  Chemmo, 
no  doubt  after  the  God,  by  the  Egyptians* 
(Diodor.  L.  1.)  The  Copts  denominate  the  same 
city  variously  PCUIIIU  Chmim,  I)UHIU  Kmitn, 
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I9IDIH  Shmin,  and  I9UIOYH  Shmaun.  (See 
Champollion's  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs^  and 
Jablonski's  Pantheon.)  The  same  name  is  pro- 
nounced Ichntim  by  the  Arabs. 

Now  the  nzmea  ChemmiSf  Ckemmo^  Chmim, 
Ichnrim^  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  Egyptian 
jbHlH,  J&m,  or  I>1II01II,  Kmam,  incaksccre; 
which,  with  the  leave  of  some  teamed  men  who 
hold  the  opposite  opinion,  I  would  again  trace 
to  the  Hebrew  on  cham^  and  ddh  chamam^  cak^ 
foetus  est.  TheTsabaists,  who  adored  the  Sun  as 
the  God  of  generation,  might  naturally  give  to 
that  God,  that  is  to  say  to  the  Egyptian  Pan,  the 
name  of  Cham,  or  Chem,  which  is  derived  from 
a  word  which  signified  incaiescere.  The  question 
now  is,  whether  this  Chemmis^  or  Ckem^  might 
not  have  been  the  patriarch  Cham,  adored  at 
first  as  their  common  father,  and  afterwards  as 
the  emblem  of  the  God  of  generation,  by  the 
idolatrous  Egyptians  ? 

The  Copts  frequently  denominate  the  city  of 
Pan  Shmifij  or  Shmaun^  and  in  their  language 
this  word  signifies  octo.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, as  we  have  just  seen,  Pan  was  the  most  an* 
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dent  of  the  ei^t  great  Gods  of  Egypt ;  and  as 
the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  considered  Pan^ 
whom  they  called  Chem,  as  the  type  of  the  gene* 
rative  princ^Iei  it  was  natoral  for  them  to  repie- 
sent  this  deity  as  the  most  ancient  of  their  Gods^ ' 
whose  number  was  originally  limited  to  eight* 
I  shoald  therefore  conjectm^,  that  Panopolis 
was  named  Shmaun  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour 
of  the  eight  Gods;  but  that  it  was  also  called 
Chem  after  the  principal  and  most'  ancient  of 
these  deities. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  decide,  whether 
the  eight  great  Gods  of  Egypt  might  not  have 
been  wiginally  the  eight  persons  saved  in  the 
ark*  Bat  in  this  case  it  may  be  asked,  why  the 
character  of  the  most  ancient  is  given  to  Chem, 
or  Cham  ?  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  deviations  which  mythology  has 
made  from  truth  and  history.  As  however 
Cham  was  the  first  settler  in  Egypt  after  the 
flood,  as  many  of  the  institutions  of  that  country 
may  have  been  established  in  his  time,  and  as  the 
people  considered  him  as  their  common  pro- 
genitor, his  idolatrous  posterity  might  naturally 
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have  given  him  the  primary  place  in  their  Pan- 
theon,  especially  as  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  ag^es 
the  mythologists  had  probably  obliterated  skit 
certain  traces  of  true  history,  and  had  left  no* 
thing  behind  them  but  fables  and  allegories, 
built  upon  vague  traditions  and  mutilated 
legends. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  Pan,  or 
rather  Ghem,  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  by 
the  name  of  nai6^-1I)inO  YH,  Pmeh'Shmaun 
the  Eighth f  and  that  he  was  worshipped  under 
this  appellation  at  Panopolis,  called  Shmoun  by 
the  Copts.  There  are  some  points  of  resem« 
blance  between  the  ancient  theology  of  the. 
Egyptians,  and  that  of  the  Phcenicians,  which 
appear  very  remarkable. 

The  eight  great  Gods  of  Egypt  were  appa^^ 
rently  the  same  with  the  Cabif%  or  Gabiri,  the 
Great  Ones,  of  Tsidon.  Of  these  there  were 
seven,  and  afterwards  an  eighth  was  bom. 
Pamascius,  after  observing  that  Esculapius  of 
Berytus  was  neither  of  Greek,  nor  of  Egyptian^ 
but  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  that  sons  wer& 
bom  to  Saduc,  who  were  called  Cabiri  w4 
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Dioscuri,  says,  iytoog  S)  ryivtro  ht)  rwroig,  o  "'JBir- 
fiouM^,  Sv  'Ao'kXriTilff  i^fMiuiwa-i^ — an  eighth  was 
bom  after  these,  Esnumn,  whom  they  denominate 
Esculapius.    It  was  disputed,  adds  this  writer, 
whether  the  Phcenicians  called  him  Esmun  on 
acconnt  of  the  heat  of  life  («ri  rjiMppkji  rrig  ^co^^X 
or  because  he  was  the  eighth  son  of  Saduc,.  and 
had  lighted  a  fire  in  thick  darkness.     One,  at 
leasts  of  these  interpretations  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, since  in  Hebrew,  to  which  language  the 
Phoenician  was  very  nearly  allied,  TVHcm,  shmu- 
nahy  signifies  eight,  and  ^l^terTi  hashmini,  the 
eighth,  whii^h  is  clearly  the  isame  with  the  Esmun, 
or  Esmoun,  of  Damascius.     But  this  Esmoun, 
(the  eighth,)  of  the  Phoenicians  was  probably 
the  same  with  UfUIO YH,  Shmoun,  or  111116^- 
IffinOYH,  Pmeh-Shmoun,  (the  eighth,)  of  the 
Egyptians, 

Damascius  says  that  it  was  disputed,  whether 
Esnumn,  wHom  they  also  called  Esculapius^  were 
not  so  named, because  the  word,  besides  its  signi- 
fication of  octavus,  likewise  meant  the  heat  of  life, 
and  because  this  eighth  son  of  Saduc,  or  of  the 
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just  obe,  bad  lighted  a  great  fire  in  thick  dark- 
ness. Now  the  words  mm,  viefitt,  tnem^  wena^ 
wima^  were  appellationa  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  the  heayena,  in  Yarious  Oriental  tongnes ; 
and  e$h-7non  probably  signified  the  fire  of  the 
Sun  in  Phcenician.  The  Phceniciah  names,  of 
which  the  Europeans  made  Heracles;  Hercules^ 
Askkpios^  Esculajdm^  were  probably  written 
te-nn  ker-cul,  (universal  heat,)  and  3M**^3nm  esk- 
cul-abj  in  the  original.  Ab  signifies  father;  but 
as  D*Herbelot  observes,  this  was  a  common 
solar  title ;  and  consequently  e»h-cul-ab  would 
signify  the  universal  fire  of  the  fa&er,  or  the 
miversal  fire  of  the  Sun.  Thus  the  name  of 
Esmun  is  still  connected  with  that  of  Ghem,  or 
Cham,  of  which  the  meaning  is  color;  and  if 
€ham  were  vrprshipped  as  tbe  generating  power, 
as  Sol  generator^  and  as  the  primaeval  father,  hiis 
identity  with  Esh-mm^  or  Esh-cut-ab,  becomes 
highly  probable.  But  the  question  again  re- 
turns, whether  the  eight  great  Gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  eight  Cabiri,  or  Gabtri^  g{  the 
Phcenicians,  were,  or  were  not,  the  fictitious  crea«- 
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tions  of  idolaters,  who  had  preserved  some  im- 
perfect traditions  concerning  the  eight  persons 
who  were  saved  in  the  ark ;  and  this  question  I 
must  leave  to  be  determined  by  others. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  ancient  Egyptians  considered  as  a 
maritime  people. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  will  perhaps  excite 
surprise.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  if  I  err  not, 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  held  the  sea  in 
abhorrence,  and  to  have  been  utter  strangers  to 
the  art  of  navigation.  The  modems  have  re- 
ceived this  impression  from  Greek  writers,  with- 
out sufficiently  considering  that  these  Greeks  vi- 
sited Egypt  in  the  days  of  her  adversity,  when 
her  glory  was  gone  by,  and  when  all  her  enei^gies 
were  decayed. 

Such,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  for  the  sea,  that  they  sym^^ 
bolised  it  by  Typhon,  the  evil  daemon.  The 
priests  abstained  from  eating  fish,  and  never 
made  use  of  salt,  which  they  denominated  the 
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iratii  of  Typhon.  But  these  Buperstitiens  had 
probably  only  a  partial  existence,  and  were  not 
observed  beyond  the  precincts  Of  the  sacred  col- 
leges. The  worship  of  Osiris  was  apparently 
oftenconfonnded  with  that  of  the  Nile;  and  as 
tlie  God  had  been  destroyed  by  Typhon,  and  as 
the  waters  of  the  river  were  lost  in  the  sea,  the 
mytfaologists  represented  the  sea  as  hostile  to  the 
stieain,  and  identified  it  with  the  daemon,  the 
enemy  of  Osiris.  These  mythological  dreams  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  had  much  practical 
or  political  influence ;  nor,  as  we  shall  fii^d  in 
the  sequel,  had  they  any  whatever,  before  the 
period  when  E^ypt  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
her  Persian  conquerors, 

Nancratis,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  was 
the  only  Egyptian  port  open  to  the  navigisttors  of 
the  Mediterranean  until  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
ticus.  A  foreign  vessel  entering  into  any  other 
harbour,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  stress  of 
weather,  was  condemned;  and  strangers,  who 
landed  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  were  con- 
sidered as  enemies,  and  repellied  as  invaders, 
unless  the  perils  of  their  situation  justified  their 
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debarkatbn.    This  r^;ulaiton  is  gencfalljr  ftttp«^ 
posed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  dblikft  of  tiie 
Egyptians  to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  raari- 
ners ;  and  is  advatided  te  a  proof  of  th^ir  indi^ 
ferenoe  to  commerce,  and  of  their  peculiar  pre* 
jadices  against  all  nbval  enterprise^.    The  Phoe* 
nicians,  however,  were  the  only  people  on  the 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  whom  the  Egyp^ 
tians  traded  in  remoter  times ;  and  as  the  whole 
extent  of  the  coast  hardly  amoanted  to  80 
leaguea,  ships  with  oars  might  easily  proceed  to 
any  particular  station  in  calm  Weathl^,  atad  ia 
case  of  danger  an  exception  to  the  rule^was  id* 
ways  admitted.  Thus  the  interests  of  commeroe 
could  not  have  been  very  greatly  injured  by  the 
r^ttlation;  and  if  we  enquire  why  this  regulation 
Was  established,  1  think  we  shall  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  reason.    It  is  ob* 
vious  from  events  which  happened  during  the 
reign  of  Pscimmeticus  himself^  that  Greek  piri^tes 
were  in  the  haUt  of  debarking  on'  the  ooist  of 
Egypt  for  the  puiposes  of  plunder*    Tlie  vb&a* 
archs  of  Egypt»  therefore,  established  the  re- 
striction in  question,  not  to  preclude  the  iaier- 
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coarse  of  tlietr  subjects  with  foreigners,  but  to 
preTent  the  iatrasion  of  pirates  ;  and  it  would 
be  unjast  to  attribute  to  an  absurd  prejudice 
what  can  be  accounted  for  on  obvious  principles 
of  prudence  and  policy. 

Strabo,  however,  has  made  a  remark  which 
militates  against  the  opinion  which  I  have  just 
staled.    <'The  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt,"  says 
that  author,  **  were  satisfied  with  the  produc- 
tions of  their  own  couiUry,  hating  (im^hTi^ 
9oi)  all  navigators,  but  e^cially  the  Greeks^" 
But  if  the  Greek  navigators,  who  landed  in 
Egypt,  plundered  the  country  whenever  tbey 
could,  the  antipathy  shown  to  them  by  the  Pha- 
raohs was  not  extraordinary.    I  would  likewise 
observe,  that  the  dislike  of  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Egypt  to  Greek  strangers  may  be  dated  fix>m  an 
event,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  explain  and 
to  excuse  it    Tlie  account  which  Herodotus 
gives  us  of  the  reception  of  Paris  and  fitelea  by 
Proteus,  shows  the  hospitality  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs  towards  strangers.     When  Menelaus 
arrived,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  lus  rank.     But  how  did  the  Spartan  King  re- 
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torn  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  recetved? 
Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  Egyptians 
evinced  their  dislike  of  a  people,  one  of  whose 
Princes  requited  the  hospitality  with  which  he 
had  been  treated,  by  immolating  two  Egyptian 
children  on  the  altar  of  his  sanguinary  God  ? 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  statements  of  the 
Greeks,  from  which  it  has  been  generally  con- 
cluded that  the  Egyptians  detested  the  sea,  and 
were  unacquainted  with  naval  aflairs ;  the  writ- 
ings of  these  same  Greeks  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence, to  induce  us  to  draw  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. 

When  Diodorus  and  Plqtarch  related  without 
animadversion  the  voyages  and  conquests  of 
Osiris,  they  tacitly  admitted  the  Egyptians  to 
have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history.  Osiris  was  a  great  navi- 
gator ;  and  a  great  navigator  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  King  of  a  people  who  are 
utter  strangers  to  navigation.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  voyages  of  Osiris  were  entirely  fabu- 
lous; but  the  Greek  writers,  whom  I  have  named, 
do  not   contest  the  truth   of  these   voyages, 
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which  they  ought  to  have  deemed  impossible,  if 
the  sea  had  been  always  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence to  the  Egyptians,  and  if  that  people  had 
been  always  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
navigation. 

Sesostris  is  generally  supposed  by  chronolo- 
gbts  to  have  flourished  about  17  centuries  before 
our  sra.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (L.  1.) 
this  monarch  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400  sail ;  and 
the  ships  are  said  to  have  been  of  large  dimen- 
sions. (Plin.  L.  7.)  .  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  a  fleet  consisting  of  400  large  ships  could 
be  created  in  the  very  infancy  of  navigation. 
The  very  existence  of  such  a  fleet  supposes  a 
long  acquaintance  with  naval  affairs. 

The  voyages  of  Cecrops,  of  Cadmus,  and  of 
Danausy  all  of  which  took  place  more  than  1400 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  do  not  announce 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have  been  afraid  of  un. 
dertaking  naval  expeditions,  or  to  have  been  a 
people  who  had  neither  ships  nor  mariners. 

If  the  Egyptians  had  had  neither  ships,  nor 
mariners,  they  could  have  had  no  colonies, 
either  in  Greece,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
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Yet  the  Cecropiaa  towers  were  bailt  by  one 
Egyptian  colony,  and  the  plains  of  Colchis  were 
peopled  by  another. 

The  Greeks,  as  is  clear  from  the  testimony 
both  of  Herodotus  and  of  Diodonis,  had  little 
commercial  intercoorse  with  the  Egyptians  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Psammeticus;  and  they  appear 
to  have  gathered  their  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Egypt  previously  to  that  pariod  from  the 
doubtful  and  discordant  testimony  of  the  priests. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised,  if  they  ha?e 
furmshed  us  with  no  distinct  or  continuous  his- 
tory of  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  Egyptians 
frrai  the  age  of  Sesostiis  to  that  of  Nechos,  the 
son  of  Psammeticus.  No  sooner,  however, 
could  the  Greeks  speak  from  their  own  observa- 
tions, than  they  announced  the  naval  entarprises 
of  the  Egyptians.  Nechos  sent  a  fleet  from  die 
Red  sea,  which  sailed  round  Africa,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  by  the  Mediterranean.  I  am 
aware  that  I  shall  be  told,  that  Nechoe  employ- 
ed Phmnician  ships  and  Phoenician  mariners  in 
this  expedition,  and  that  Herodotus  has  said 
so.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  historian  has 
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made  this  statement  in  his  fottrth  hook ;  but  he 
had  said  before  in  his  second,  that  Nechos  had 
bailt  vessels  of  three  banks  of  oars  both  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Red  sea.  If  this 
were  tnie,  there  conld  be  no  reason  why  the 
Bgypftian  Prince  should  have  hired  vessels  from 
the  Phoenicians.  The  Egyptians  had  a  navy  of 
their  own,  and  a  navy  superior  to  that  of  the 
I%€enicians.  Apries,  the  grandson  of  Nechos, 
defeated  the  King  of  Tyre  in  a  naval  combat. 

How  is  it  possible  then  to  believe,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  a  people  who  always  detested 
navigators  and  navigation?  The  accounts  of 
the  Greeks  ate  altogether  inconsistent.  Is  it 
likely,  that  a  people,  who  had  once  possessed 
a  navy  of  400  large  ships^  should  suddenly 
abandon  all  naval  enterprises?  The  fleets  of 
Sesostris  had  navigated  the  Erythrean  sea  and 
tiie  Indian  ocean%  After  the  time  of  that 
monarch,  Egyptian  colonies  passed  into  Eu- 
rope, and  established  themselves  in  Attica,  in 
Boeotia,  and  in  Ai^os.  The  vessel,  in  which 
Armais,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Daaaus, 
came   to  Gi^eece,  is  said  to    have    had   fifty 
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oars.    The  ships  of  Nedios  sailed  round  Africa^ 
from  the  galph  of  Suez  to  the  Canobic  mouth  of 
the  Nile.    In  the  time  ot  Apries,  the  Egjrptians 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the  Phoeni'* 
cians.    The  Greeks  tell  us  all  this,  and  yet  they 
also  tell  us  that  the  Egyptians  hated  the  sea, 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  navigation. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Sesostris  flourished  at  a 
much  later  period  than  that  which  is  stated 
above,  and  that  he  was  the  same  with  Sethos,  or 
Sethosis,  the  Sesac  of  Scripture.  If  this  were 
admitted,  it  would  make  no  difference  with  re- 
spect to  the  argument. 

When  the  Greek  writers,  whom  I  have  named, 
visited  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  were  a  conquered 
people.  When  Herodotus  wrote,  they  had  suf- 
fered the  most  cruel  and  continued  persecution 
from  the  Persians,  of  which  history  affords 
us  any  example.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
and  Plutarch,  knew  them  after  they  had 
been  long  humbled  under  the  authority  of  their 
Greek  and  Roman  masters.  The  spirit,  the 
energy,  and  the  independence  of  the  nation 
were  gone,  and  its  superstitions  only  remained. 
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The  Egyptians,  after  the  time  of  Cambyses,  had 
neither  sbipsl  nor  mariners ;  but  that  this  was  not 
the  case  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  I  thiiik  I 
have  clearly  shown  from  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  themselves. 

.    It  has^  however,  been  argued,  that  the  hatred 
of   the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  sea  may  be 
strongly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Neptune  was 
not  admitted,  at  least  in  early  times',  into  their 
crowded  Pantheon.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
the  sea  was  typified  by  Typhon.     But  although 
the  Egyptians  adored  no  deity,  of  whom '  the 
description  answered  to  that  given  by  the  Greeks 
of  their  Poseidon,  yet  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  having  acknowledged  a  divinity  who 
presided  over  the  sea,  and  who  protected  ma- 
riners.    Sesostris,  according  to  DiodorusSi- 
culus,  dedicated  a  ship,  280  cubit6  in  length, 
coated  on  the  outside  with  gold,  and  lined  within 
with  silver,  to  the  God  most  honored,  at  Thebes. 
Marsham  thinks  that  this  God  was  Osiris,  and 
Wesseling  holds  him   to  have  been  AmOun. 
But  though  Amoun,  or  Amun,  was  worshipped 
with  peculiar  reverence  at  Thebes,  the  Egyp- 
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tiaaa,  when  they  spoke  of  their  summmn  numen, 
generally  understood  lais ;  and  Isis  was  tiie 
deity  whom  they  adored  as  presiding  o^er  the 
oea« 

This  Goddess  is  frequently  represented  on 
Egyptian  monum^its  as  sailing  in  the  barU,  or 
barge  of  Osiris.  In  Tarious  examples,  where 
she  appears  in  this  boat,  her  v^  is  spread  as 
a  sail.  This  may  have  led  Casnodorus  to  say, 
wla  Isis  rati  prima  suspendit. 

Temples  were  erected  by  the  Greeks  to  Isis 
as  the  protectress  of  mariners ;  and  the  Greeks 
must  have  taken  their  notions  at  Isis  from  the 
Egyptians.  This  Goddess  was  represented  by 
diflerent  deities  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  fact  she  was  each  and  all.  Plutarch  says 
that  she  was  the  same  with  Thetis.  She  is  ad- 
dressed in  Apuletiis,  R^^  ccs&j  sice  tu  C^res — 
seu  tu  aekstis  Vmus^  ^c.  But  Apuleius  must 
ha^e  considered  her  as  the  same  vntb  the  sea- 
bom  Venus,  when  be  described  her  as  rising  out 
of  the  sea ;  and  thus  it  would  appear,  that  the 
^A^p^btni  of  the  Greeks  was  originally  the  same 
with  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians.    In  Homer's 
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hymn  to  Venus,  this  Goddess  is  said  to  hatne 

been  wafted  with  the  froth  of  the  sea  by  the 

breath  of  Zephyr  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where 

she  was  dressed  by  the  Hours^    Plato  agrees 

with  Heaiod  concerning  the  etymology  06  the 

name  of  the  Goddess,  inasmuch  as  she  was 

called  Aphrodite  from  being  produced  from  the 

8ea*froth — on  iioL  rigv  rou  d^pod  yi^etrip  'A^ptiirifi 

cicXigdi}.     Orpheus  gives  Venus  the  epithet  of 

swroytrg^,  sea-born;  and  this  Goddess  could 

have  been  no  other  than  Isis,  who,  according  to 

Apuleins,  rose  out  of  the  sea,  attired  in  amany- 

ooloured  garment     Venus  was  the  patroness  of 

nayigation.    Sk  ie  Diva  potens  Cypri^  8gc.    Isis 

was  adored  under  a  similar  character.    The 

Corinthians^  as  we  learn  flrom  I^ausanias,  built 

temples  to  her  under  the  names  of  the  Egyptian 

and  Pelagian  Isis.    It  was  probably  as  the  pro* 

tectress  of  mariners,  that  this  Goddess  was  wor* 

shipped  m  the  isle  of  Pharos.    Among  (kuter's 

kiscriptions  thero  is  one  Eunh  *api^.    Juvenal 

(Sat.  12.)  in  speaking  of  the  votive  tablets  huiig 

up  by  mariners,  says, — 

— ^{licf^es  qnis  nesdt  ah  Isidepasci? 
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Many  temples  were  consecrated  to  Isis  in  the 
sea-port  towns  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  Italy 
and  Gaul.  The  Egyptians  celebrated  a  festifal 
in  her  honour,  which  was  called  the  festival  of  the 
ship;  and  the  Goddess  is  represented  in  Apo- 
leius  as  requesting  from  her  votaries  the  present  of 
a  new  ship.  Fulgentius  (L.  2.)  says  that  the  ship 
of  Isis  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  Thus  a 
ship  became  a  symbol  of  the  Goddess ;  and  there 
may  be  reason  to  think,  that  she  was  woEshipped 
under  this  form  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Tacitus  has  the  following  remarkable  passage : 
Pars  Suevorum  et  Isidi  sacrificaL  Unde  causa  et 
origo  peregrino  sacrOf  parum  comperi^  nisi  quod  sig- 
num  ipsufhf  in  modum  lilntmajiguratumy  docet  ad- 
vectam  religianem.  But  if  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves adored  Isis  under  the  form  of  a  ship,  as 
results  from  the  assertion  of  Fulgentius,  and  in- 
deed from  the  statement  of  Apuleius,  a  similar 
symbol  of  the  Goddess  might  have  foiind  its 
way  among  the  Suevi.  That  the  worship  of 
Isis  had  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period 
into  Germany,  Graul,  and  Britain,  is  an  incon- 
testable fact.     How  this  happened,  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  say,  unless  we  suppose  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  have  been  less  hostile  to  strangers, 
and  more  accustomed  to  navigation,  than  most 
modem  writers  seem  willing  to  allow# 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  origin  of  animal  worship  among  the 
Egyptians. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  sceptical 
writers,  that  religion  was  a  mere  political  insti- 
tution. Their  reasoning  is  thus  stated  in  the 
speech  which  Euripides  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Sisyphus. 

^Hv  'Xp6yos  St*  Jiv  araKros  iLvOpkurwy  Plos 
Kal  Biipi&iris,  i<r)(yos  9  vmfpirtiSp 
"Or*  oliky  deGKoy  otrre  toIs  iaOXoiaiv  iiv, 
Ofir*  al  K6\aafia  rdis  Kaxols  iyivero, 
Kiweira  fioi  ioKovnr  dydpwvoi  r6fiovs 
OiaSai  KoXatncUf  tra  ilxri  rvpayyos  f 
Tiyovs  Pporeiov  Hjy  ff  vfipiy  hoitkiiy  ixiJI. 
*ESrifiiovTO  8*  cms  ilafULprkyoi. 
"Ercir*  httihil  riifjiifay^  fiky  oi  y6fiot 
*Awfiyoy  avrovf  fyya  ^j|  wpderaeiy  /3<V, 
A6Bpa  i*  iirpafyffoy,  rriviKavrd  iioi  ioKtl 
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IIvo^  rtf  oXXoff  Ka2  cofm  yvAftiip  &n)p 
Teyovirai,  5f  Brf/roicw  ifenjp^r  An«f 

'ErrevOer  o2r  ro  Obi^v  ciffi|7^ar*t 
*&  l<rrc  Aaf^Mir  &^afr|P  ^^Xi^y  fiif, 
N6f  r*  d»^r  Kol  fiXiw^,  fpt^Qy  r'  &f  i^ 
Tljpoin^iir  re  r«vra,  c«l  ^v^ir  tfc/«y  f€p&v, 
'!>'  ot  Mr  |i^y  TO  XcxMv  ^v  Ak^tvZs  4«»veT«i« 
*Oc  hpLfuvov  hk  map  lieir  fivrttaerac. 
'E^r  S^  ovy  ftyjl  r«  j3ovXti^s  uueiv 
T«vr'  oi^x^  \ii9€i  T^  Btwtf  ro  yiip  ^povo^¥ 
'EKCvri.     TovffSc  rovs  X<$yoi«  airrocs  X^yw f» 
LAayfi&Tuy  ifiiffrov  eZtfi^y^ffaro, 
Yev3€t  coXin^f  r^  aX^Oetai^  Xc^fy. 

A  time  there  was»  when  maD's  unruly  life 
Was  like  the  brute's,  to  force  subordinate  : 
The  good  went  unrewarded  for  good  deeds, 
The  bad  unpunished  for  their  wicked  acts. 
At  length  mankind  establbhed  penal  laws. 
That  Justice  o'er  the  human  race  might  reign. 
Enthralling  violence,  and  condemning  guilt. 
Thus  bj  degrees  were  men  restrained  by  law 
From  acts  of  open  outrage ;  but  dark  deeds 
Were  done  in  secret.    Then,  it  seems  to  me. 
Some  wise  and  prudent  man,  devising  meails 
How  to  strike  terror  into  guilty  mortals. 
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Ev'n  wh«u  they  acted,  spoke,  and  thought,  in  private. 

Supposed  and  introduced  a  deity» 

A  Genius  flourishing  with  life  eternal. 

Hearing  and  seeing  intellectually. 

Observing,  watching  o*er  such  things  as  these, 

And  bearing  still  the  nature  of  a  God, 

By  whom  all  things  are  heard  that  mortals  say. 

And  who  can  always  see  whate'er  they  do. 

Ev'n  should'st  thou  plot  in  silence  evil  deeds. 

Thou  canst  not  hide  it  from  the  minds  of  Gods. 

Thus  did  he  teach  them  a  most  pleasing  doctrine. 

Concealing  truth  beneath  the  garb  of  fiction. 

But  this  reasoning,    whether    employed   by 
poets  or  by  philosophers,  is  founded  in  error. 
The  evidence  of  final  causes  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deity  is  so  clear  and  obvious^  that 
the  history  of  the  world  exhibits  no  example,  at 
any  period,  or  in  any  country,  of  its  not  having 
been  always  admitted  by  the  great  majority  of 
mankind.     Man  has  never  existed  as  a  social 
being,  and  has  never  instituted  laws,  without 
having  any  notion  of  religion.     Neither  is  the 
reasoning  obscure  or  intricate,  which  leads  bim 
to  conclude,  that  mind  is  distinct  from  body,  that 
intellect  could  only  proceed  from  intellect,  that 
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matter  was  organised  l)y  something  else  than 

matter,  and  that  life  must  have  originally  sprung 

from  an  eternally  living  source.    The  arguments 

are   equally  clear,  by   which  the  unity   of  the 

Deity  may  be  proved  from  the  laws  of  nature* 

I  n  those  laws  intention  is  always  manifest ;  and 

where  there  is  intention  there  is  intelligence* 

But  one  sole  intelligence  gave  laws  to  the  uni* 

▼erse,  because  the  universe  is  infinite,  and  there** 

fore   we  must  admit  the  infinity,  and  conse-» 

quently  the  unity,  of  its  divine  legislator.   Again, 

in  ai^uing  from  effect  to  cause,  we  can  acknow^ 

ledge  but  one  primary  cause.    There  cannot  be 

more  than  one  first  principle  of  existence.    The 

monad  necessarily  precedes  the  duad  and  the 

triad;  and  as  all   numbers,  though  thie  series 

maybe  infinitely  extended,  flow  from  the  unit, 

so  all  causes,  though  the  chain  be  immeasurable^ 

have  originated  in  one.    This  reasoning  is  plain 

and  evident,  and  has  only  to  be  stated  to  receivo 

assent  from  every  unsophisticated  mind. 

Well  may  we  marvel  then  at  those  aberrations 
of  the  understanding,  by  which  mankind  have 
been  so  often  misled  in  their  theological  opinions. 
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We  scarcely  know,  whether  we  ought  most  to 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  number  of  the 
Gods  of  Paganism,  or  at  the  characters  and 
attributes  ascribed  to  those  Gods.  Neither  the 
progress  of  civilization,  nor  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  nor  the  study  of  philosophy, 
could  set  limits  to  the  influence  of  superstition, 
or  stem  the  tide  of  error  as  it  rolled  on  from  age 
to  age.  It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
the  fancy  of  the  savage  sliould  people  his  native 
wilds  with  ghosts  and  spirits,  that  ride  on  the 
blast,  and  menace  in  the  thunder;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  account  for  the  moral  phsenomenon, 
when  we  find  the  most  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity immersed  in  all  the  errors  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  We  can  excuse  the  rude  Indian, 
who  bewails  the  fate  of  a  suffering  deity  during 
the  temporary  darkness  of  an  eclipse ;  and  we 
can  pity  the  wandering  Arab,  who  imagines  the 
scorching  simoom  to  be  raised  and  guided  by 
the  daemons  of  the  desert,  fiut  what  is  to  be 
said  for  the  monstrous  theology  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  those  teachers 
of  much  that  is  good  in  momls,  and  of  all  that 
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is  MiblioM  and  beMiifal  in  tk«  arte?  Hem  OmM 
"W^  aMoont  for  the  itwane  supCTititien  of  the 
£syptiaii8,  who«  though  celebraied  for  their 
learttidg  and  wisdom^  brought  polytb^sto  to  it» 
lowert  stacte  of  degmdatioDi  and  lirere  not 
ashamed  to  ofier  the  bofaage  of  tbdr  adomtioa 
to  the  beasts  of  the  fields  to  the  birda  of  the  aifi 
to  repttled,  and  ^ven  to  plants  ? 

Some  writers  hate  suppoaed,  that  polytheimn 
«ras  the  original  religion  of  the  human  race^  and 
that  the  rdigioua  systema,  if  so  they  caai  be 
ealled^  of  the  ancient  Pagans^  were  each  Ibe 
Bepwate  growth  of  a  separate  aoil.  The  tbeolo^ 
gical  doetrinee  of  erery  nation^  it  kna  beeA 
tliQugbt,  were  pectttiar  to  itiielf ;  and  lA  evefy 
eountry  rites  were  instituted,  and  deities  wtf* 
adored,  as  fear  or  a^  foncy  dictated  diffismnt 
ttiode»  oi  woisbip,  or  mdicated  new  objects  of 
teueration  to  men,  who  had  always  been  stiran)- 
gera  to  the  simple  but  sublime  creed  of  the 
OMnotheirt. 

This  opiition  may  be  supported  by  esiamiples 
and  by  arguments,  wbieb,^  at  fivst  s^6t  at  least, 
seem  diffiorfl  to  be  set  aside  or  eoatreverted- 
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How,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  accocmt  for  the 
differences  which  existed  between  the  various 
creeds  of  ancient  nations,  if  all  those  creeds  had 
sprung  from  a  common  origin,  and  if  all  those 
nations  had  once  professed  a  common  faith? 
We  find  nothing  in  the  mythology  of  other 
nations  which  resembles  the  avatars  of  Vishnu 
among  the  Hindus,  or  the  personified  triad  by 
which  they  represented  the  Power  that  creates^ 
preserves,  and  destroys.     The  Persian  Magi 
were  dualists,  who  recognised  in  Ormusd  and 
Ahriman  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
Even  in  later  times,  when  their  ancient  religion 
had  been  contaminated  by  their  mtercourse  with 
the  Babylonians,  they  adored  no  idols,  built  no 
temples,  and  worshipped  the  sacred  fire  under  the 
open  canopy  of  heaven.  The  Chaldeans  and  the 
Syrians,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  built  temples 
to  their  Gods,  but  offered  up  daily  sacrifices  to 
idols  and  images,  to  stocks  and  stones.    In 
Egypt,  as  has  been  already  stated,  polytheism 
took  a  yet  wider  range ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  caprice,  rather  than  reason,  which  exclud*- 
ed  any  living  animals  from    a  Pantheon  into 
which  so  many  had  been  admitted. 
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1  fin  some  instances  the  worship  of  the  poly* 
theists  of  difierent  countries  was  nearly  similar, 
and  if  the  deities  whom  they  adored  occasionally 
resembled  each  other,  or  were  in  fact  the  same, 
the  cause,  it  has  been  thought,  may  be  explained, 
withoat  tracing  their  religious  notions  and  opi* 
nions  to  any  pre-existent  system  of  theology, 
which  might  be  supposed  common  to  all  man* 
kind.     It  was  in  seeking,  it  may  be  said,  for  the 
bidden  causes  of  extraordinary  events,  that  the 
natives  of  every  soil  first  imagined  the  existence 
of  invisible  and   supernatural   agents.      Their 
attention  being  thus  turned  to  those  phsenomena 
which  most  excite  surprise  and  admiration  in 
every  region  of  the  globe,  they  deified,  without 
^  being  known  to  each  other,  the  same  objects, 
and  worshipped  similar  divinities  with  similar 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Hence  the  Sun  and  Moon 
have  figured  as  the  principal  deities  of  almost 
every  Heathen    creed;    and  hence  when  the 
tempest  raged,  and  the  thunder  roared,  an  of* 
fended  Power  was  supposed  to  send  the  storm, 
and  to  hurl  (he  bolt.  The  aspects  of  the  Planets, 
their  conjunctions  and  oppositions,  were  watched 
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with  religious  dread ;  and  deities  were  hdiereA 
to  direct  the  inflaences  of  those  wandering  orbs. 
Each  element  was  fancied  to  be  governed  by  a 
divinity  peculiar  to  itself*    Light  and  darknesv: 
every  where  represented  the  contending  prin- 
ciples  of  good  and  evil.     In  seasons  when  Ae 
earth  teemed  with  abundance,  and  men  wece 
rich  in  com^  and  wine,  and  oil,  they  oflered  op 
with  grateful  piety  the  first  lEruits  of  the  year  to 
a  bounteous  God ;  and  in  less  happy  titties^ 
when  war,  or  pestilence,  or  famine,  afflicted  the 
nations,  the  scourge,  it  was  not  doubted,  could 
only  be  removed,   by  shedding  the  blood  of 
victims,  f  o  appease  the  wralh,  and  satiate  the 
vengeance,  of  some  cruel  and  angry  deity. 

Thus,  though  we  allow  the  worship  practised 
by  idolators  and  polytheists  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  every  part  of  the  Pagan  world ;  yet 
it  does  not  thence  follow,  it  is  argued,  that  any 
one  country  borrowed  its  religious  institutions 
from  another.  The  religion  of  every  separate 
State  may  have  grown  up  with  its  laws  and  cus* 
toms,  independent  of  foreign  example,  and  un- 
connected with  the  o[Hnions  of  strangers^ 
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In  adiniUiDg  the  plausibility  of  these  arga- 

ments,  I  am  inclined  to  qoestion  their  sound* 

ness.    Some  at  least  of  the  points  of  resem* 

blance  among  the  various  creeds  of  the  Pagans 

can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  reasoning 

stated  above ;  and  the  instances  of  their  dissi- 

milartty  more  probably  proceeded  from  different 

iiit«*pretations,  which  different  nations  came  in 

the  coarse  of  ages  to  give  to  the  practice  and 

€ioctrines  of  an  ancient  and  universal  religious 

system,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  descendants  of  Noach  appear  to  have 
gradually  fallen  off  from  the  worship  of  an  only 
God.  The  question  is,  whether  in  process  of 
time  they  lost  all  traces  of  the  primaeval  feilb, 
became  mere  children  of  nature,  inferred  the 
existence  of  supernatural  beings  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  own  reason,  and  thus  established 
various  systems  of  polytheism ;  or  whether  they 
grafted  errors  npon  truths,  and  fables  upon  facts, 
until  mythology  took  the  place  of  religion,  and 
the  adoration  of  the  Deity  was  succeeded  by 
all  the  monstrous  forms  of  worship  which  super* 
stition  lent  to  idolatry. 
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In  attempting  to  solve  these  questions  we 
should  naturally  wish  to  consult  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  while  the  voice  of  the  fabulist  is  loud, 
that  of  the  historian  is  mute ;  and  we  must  en- 
deavour to  found  the  most  reasonable  conjec- 
tures on  the  least  improbable  traditions.    Such 
traditions  were  more  likely  to  be  preserved  by 
the  Hebrews  than  by  any  other  people.    Their 
9acred  records^  it  is  true,  give  no  direct  account 
pf  the  origin  and  progress  of  postdiluvian  apos- 
tasy ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  when  Abraham  receiv- 
ed his  call,  mankind  bad  already  fallen  off  from 
the  pure  worship  of  the  Deity.    The  Hebrews 
would  naturally  enquire  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  their  great'  progenitor. 
They  would  desire  to  know  the  errors  from  which 
he  was  withdrawn  by  divine  revelation ;   and 
their  oral  traditions  would  probably  supply  de- 
tails, which  were  omitted  in  the  writings  of  the 
inspired  historian.    Some  confidence  may  there- 
fore be  placed  in  the  opinion  of  Maimonides, 
and  of  other  distinguished  Rabbin,  who  think 
that  the  descendants  of  Noach  relapsed  at  an 
early  period  into  the  errors  of  their  antediluvian 
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ancestors,  by  whom  was  originally  instituted  the 
worship  of  the  Host  of  Heaven.  This  opinion 
is  indeed  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  mythology,  and  many  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Pagans,  may  be 
traced  to  Tsabaism,  of  which  sapersfilioo  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  practice 
and  the  principles.  The  doctrine  of  emanation 
led  its  adherents  into  fatal  errors.  In  admitting 
the  existence  of  aonst  or  emanations  of  the  di- 
vine essence,  they  in  fact  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  This  imaginary  parti*- 
tion  of  the  essence  of  the  Deity  was  accom- 
panied by  the  not  less  imaginary  personification 
of  his  attributes.  The  symbolical  system,  which 
the  Tsabaists  first  introduced,  was  followed  by 
yet  wider  deviations  from  the  religion  which  na- 
ture teaches,  and  which  reason  approves.  Fi- 
nally, in  maintaining  that  matter  has  always  co- 
existed with  mind,  these  same  Tsabaists  laid  thp 
foundations,  on  which  many  monstrous  super- 
structures have  been  since  erected  by  theorists 
of  later  times. 
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If  indeed  we  turn,  onr  attentioti  to  tfaoae 
countries  of  the  east,  where  the  aits  and  sciences 
first  flourished!  and  whence  the  ancient  nations 
of  Eorope  derived  most  of  their  political  and 
leligions  institutions,  we  shall  find  that  their  my- 
thologies, however  varied  in  appearance,  must 
have  originally  flowed  from  a  common  source. 
To  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  taught  by  the  Tsa^ 
bean  apostates,  we  easily  trace  the  polytheism 
of  theBrahmans,  their  belief  in  the  avatars  of 
their  Gods,  and  even  their  peculiar  notions  con- 
cerning the  metempsychosis.    The  same  system 
was  followed  by  the  Persian  Magi,  when  they 
imagined  the  existence  of  those  Vesads  and  Dws, 
that  sprang  from  light  and  darkness,  and  that 
fought  in  the  rival  armies  of  Ormusd  and  Ahri- 
man.    Angels,  or  spiritual  beings,  that  were  in 
iact  detached  portions  of  the  divine  essence, 
were  supposed  by  the  Chaldeans  to  preside  over 
the  stars  and  constellations.    In  Egypt  fluxions 
of  divmity  were  believed  to  flow  through  the 
whole  system  of  organised  nature;  souls  were 
thought  to  migrate  Irom  one  corporeal  form  into 
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Other;  and  Oods  were  fancied  to  asflome  the 
tAkmpm^  9n4  to  conceai  themeelves  ia  the  bodiel^ 
of  animals. 

l¥hen  men  had  once  admitted  the  doctrine  of 

omanation^  and  had  thas  in  fact  acknowledged 

tlie  existence  of  a  plurality  of  Goda,  they  qnickly 

proceeded  to  represent  Uiese  invisible  beings  by 

visible  signs.    At  first  the  celestial  bodies,  over 

5which  the  del^pated  emissaries  of  the  Deity 

were  supposed  to  preside,  served  as  the  types  of 

the  powers,  which  guided  them  in  their  orbits; 

but  when  die  heavens  were  divided  into  2ones, 

the  Zodiac  into  parts,  and  the  stars  into  catas* 

terisms,  new  symbols  were  chosen  to  repre* 

sent  the  celestial  hosts.    Accordingly  the  Sun, 

the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  the  Constellations, 

w^e  indicated  by  emblems,  which  were  varied, 

(and  in  later  times  prodigiously  augmented  in 

number,)  as  mythologists  found  occasion  to  in* 

vent  and  to  employ  them.    But  in  examining 

these  emblems,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  why 

some  of  the  most  remarkable  among  ihem  wiere 

used  to  denote  the  same  things  by  nations  widely 

remote  from  each  other,  unless  they  had  been 
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originally  deyised  by  the  common  ancestors  of 
all  mankind*    A  bee  entering  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Mithraic  lion  was  the  symbol  by  which  the 
Persians  represented  the  King,  the  Sun,  passing 
into  the  sign  of  Leo.    The  Egyptians  denoted 
the  same  constellation  by  the  same  animal,  which 
was  riot  a  native  of  Egypt.     A  lion,  surmounted 
by  the  solar  orb,  was  the  device  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  India.     Again,  the  Sun  in  the  sign 
of  Taurus,  appears  to  have  been  adored  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Ganges.    Witness  the  Egyptian 
Mnevis  and  Apis,  the  tauriform  idols  of  the  Sy* 
rians  and  Chaldeans,  the  Persian  Mithras  riding 
on  the  bull,  and  the  respect  and  reverence  in 
which  this  animal  is  still  held  by  the  pious 
Brahmans.    May  we  not  conclude  from  these 
circumstances,  that  the  mythological  systems  of 
the  Pagan  nations  had  a  common  origin  in  Tsa- 
baism,  and  dated  their  existence  from  a  period 
when  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  colures  pass* 
ed  through  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Taurus  ? 

The  Tsabeans  admitted  the  eternal  existence 
of  matter  as  well  as  of  mind.  This  error  led  to 
many  others,  which  can  be  easily  recognised  in 
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the  oreeds  of  the  Pagans.  From  acknowledg- 
ing that  matter  and  mind  are  both  eternal,  men 
qnickl  J  proceeded  to  refer  all  the  phaenomena  of  * 
the  universe  to  two  powers,  which  they  denomi- 
nated active  and  passive.  But  it  soon  became 
a  question,  whether  mental  energy  might  not  be 
resolved  into  material  agency,  and  thus  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  doctrine  easily  became  the  disci- 
ples of  hyloism  and  atheism.  These  active  and 
passive  powers  were  also  denominated  the  gene* 
rative  and  productive.  The  Deity  was  feigned  to 
be  both  male  and  female — ^that  which  generates 
and  that  which  produces ;  and  this  was  a  fig- 
ment common  to  the  mythologies  both  of  the 
€h[^eeks  and  of  the  Egyptians.  More  firequently 
and  more  naturally,  however,  the  active  and 
generating  power  was  symbolised  by  a  male, 
wh^  the  passive  and  producing  power  was  re- 
presented  by  a  female  deity.  The  Sun,  or  the 
material  Heaven,  was  generally  adored  as  the 
type  of  the  former;  and  the  Moon,  or  moit* 
comnionly  die  Earth,  was  venerated  as  the  pro- 
per hnage  of  the  latter.  Hence  were^^feigned 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  L 
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the  marriages  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  of  OiHranos 
and  Ge.  Hence  was  iEther,  or  Heaven,  con- 
'  sidered  as  the  all-generating  God,  and  the  Earth 
was  worshipped  as  the  great  Mother.  Neither 
are  we  to  ascribe  to  any  other  source  the  insti- 
tution of  those  phallic  rites,  which  ancient  su- 
perstition performed  with  devotion,  but  which 
modem  decency  hesitates  to  mention,  and  re- 
fuses to  describe.  It  is  clear  that  the  priests, 
who  celebrated  these  impure  mysteries,  con- 
founded the  spiritual  power  that  creates  with  the 
material  power  that  generates. 

There  was  another  error,  more  common  per- 
haps among  philosophers  than  among  mere  my- 
thologists,  which  I  would  ascribe  partly  to  the 
doctrine  of  emanation,  and  partly  to  that  which 
taught  matter  to  be  coeval  with  mind»  I  speak 
of.  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  the  universe  to 
be  the  deity,  and  who  described  God  as  a  ma- 
terial as  well  as  a  spiritual  being.  Again, 
according  to  the  system  of  emanation,  the  efflu- 
ence of  the  divine  essence  may  permeate  the 
universe,  nor  can  the  imagination  set  bounds  to 
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its  progression.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion may  lead  to  pantheism.  Accordingly  some, 
at  least,  of  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  con- 
founded God  with  Nature,  and  to  have  recog* 
nised  in  Isis  the  universal  deity;  and  even 
among  the  philosophers  of  Greece  there  were  a 
few  who,  using,  or  abusing,  the  same  doctrine^ 
took  the  words  ip  rl  ir&Vf  unum  est  omma,  as  the 
formula  of  their  religious  creed. 

To  the  same  Tsabean  principles  I  attribute  the 
existence  of  the  dualistic  system.  If  matter  exist 
eternally,  it  exists  independently.  Where  there  is 
independence,  there  may  be  resistance.  Evil  ex- 
ists as  well  as  good,  and  therefore  there  is  resist- 
ance. But  as  good  is  intentional,  so  is  evil ;  and 
intentional  resistance  to  good  implies  the  action 
of  evil  directed  by  intellect.  Hence  follows  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  Principles.  Hence  Ahriman 
waged  war  with  Ormusd,  and  Typhon  with 
Osiris.  But  matter  in  itself  is  inert.  The  evil 
Principle  was  therefore  imagined  by  some  of  the 
later  teachers  of  this  system  to  have  eternally 
existed  with  matter.  Thus  in  fact  three  beings 
were  supposed  to  be.  eternal — ^the  good  and  evil 
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Principles  and  matter^  the  empire  over  wbidi 
was  debated  by  both.  This  fidlacioas  doctrine 
appears  to  hare  been  well  received  by  several 
Greek  philosophers ;  and  was  taught  by  many  of 
the  Gnostics  to  their  disciples  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity.  Magna  pars  wterum  GnMia^ 
rum^  says  Mosheim,  tria  prifwipiap  deum  bcnum^ 
deum  mahiVh  et  materiam^  dUcijmUs  iuis  commm- 
davit. 

Thus  it  seems  that  most  of  the  erroneous 
doctrines  of  the  Pagans  may  be  traced  to  those 
of  the  Tsabaists.  Idolatry  clearly  owes  its 
origin  to  the  symbols,  by  which  the  leaders  of 
the  hosts  of  heaven  were  represented.  The  Tsa- 
baists  appear  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
graphic  symbols  and  of  hieroglyphical  writing; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  writing  must  once 
have  been  in  use  among  the  learned  classes  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  forms  of  the 
idols  worshipped  by  \he  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Asia  appear  to  have  been  originally  copied  from 
the  Tsabean  hieroglyphs,  which  represented  the 
celestial  bodies,  and  which  were  chiefly  com- 
posed from  the  forms  of  animals.    We  accord* 
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iogly  find  traces  of  these  original  forms  in  all  the 
temples  of  Oriental  id(dators,  and  in  all  the 
chambers  of  their  imagery.    Mithras  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Persians  as  riding  on  a  b»]l ;  Snd 
the  forms  of  various  animals  were  scnlptared  on 
the  sides  of  his  grottos.     In  India  an  idol  with 
the  head  of  a  ram  exactly  resembles  that  of  the 
£^yptian  Ammon;   and  Yarana,  borne  upon 
the  waters  by  a  fish^  may  be  compared  with  the 
Phc^nician  Dagon*    Caliya^  like  the  Egyptian 
Cn^h»  bears  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  and  Maha*- 
deva,  like  the  Iranian  Mithras,  rides  upon  a 
bull.    If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  idols 
adored  on  this  side  of  the  Tigris,  we  shall  find 
many  ej^amples  to  our  purpose.     Anamelech 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  horsc^^ 
Moloch,  under  that  of  a  bull-*«Adrammelech| 
(who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Indian  Carticeia)  under  that  of  a  peacock— 
Tbartak,  under  that  of  an  ass— -Nergal,  under 
that  of  a   turkey-cock— Asima,    under    that 
of   H  goat.     Nqw  all  these  idols  were  pro* 
bably  copied  originally  from  sacred  characters 
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and  hieroglyphical  symbols  first  employed  by 
the  Tsabaists  to  denote  the  objects  of  their  ado- 
ration. 

But  while  the  worship  of  animal  similitades 
was  thus  common  in  the  east,  the  Egyptians 
alone  appear  to  have  offered  the  homage  of  their 
adoration  to  animals  themselves.  .  This  singula* 
rity  attracted  the  attention  of  various  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  it.  Cicero,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  attribute 
the  existence  of  this  superstition  to  the  sense  of 
gratitude  which  men  felt  for  the  services  which 
were  rendered  to  them  by  animals — by  the  cow 
that  affords  them  sustenance  by  her  milk,  by 
the  ox  that  toils  for  them  in  the  field,  by  the  sheep 
that  furnishes  them  vnth  clothingi  by  the  dog 
that  warns  them  of  the  approach  of  thieves,  and 
by  the  ibis  and  ichneumon  that  fight  for  them 
against  snakes  and  crocodiles.  Why  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  was  the  horse  not  reckoned 
among  the  sacred  animals  of  Egypt  ?  Why  was 
the  bee,  the  honey-fly  as  the  Arabians  call  it, 
peglected  ^  and  why  were  the  serpent  and  the 
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wolf  considered  as  worthy  of  adoration  by  the 
Worshippers  of  Cneph,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lycopolis? 

Diodoras  Siculus  in  one  place  refers  the  in* 
troduction  of  animal  worship  among  the  Egyp- 
tians to  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  sonIs» 
and  in  another  he  accounts  for  it,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  priests,  by  the  incarnations  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  when  they  entered  into  the 
bodies  of  different  animals,  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  the  vengeance  of  Typhon*  But 
had  this  reason  been  sufficient,  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  the  same  results  in  India. 
The  Brahman  believes  firmly  in  the  Qi^tempsy- 
cbosis,  nor  does  he  doubt  of  ,the  avatars  of 
Vishnu ;— he  tastes  of  no  flesh,  but  he  worships 
no  animaU  It  is  besides  to  be  observed  that 
the  Egyptians  adored  many  animals,  without 
supposing  them  to  be  incarnations  of  the  deities 
whom  they  symbolically  represented.  The 
causes,  therefore,  which  are  assigned  by  Dio- 
dorus  for  this  superstition  cannot  account  for 
its  existence.  At  the  same  time  we  may  easily 
admit,  that  the  belief  in  their  avatars,  a  belief 
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which  evidently  flowed  irom  the  Tsabean  doc- 
trine of  emanation,  may  have  contributed  to  in* 
duce  the  Egyptians  to  render  divine  hononra  to 
animals,  and  may  have  facilitated  among  them 
the  introduction  of  a  worship  so  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  indeed  so  little  consonant 
with  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  mind. 

According  to  Porphyry  the^  worship  of  ant'* 
mals  was  founded  on  the  belief,  that  the  essence 
of  the  deity  pervades  the  universe,  and  lives  in 
all  living  things;  and  Plutarch  seems  to  hint, 
that  the  worship  of  animals  was  more  rational 
than  that  of  idols,  since  creatures  possessed  of 
life  and  perception  are  more  worthy  of  adora- 
tion than  inanimate  images,  in  which  no  portion 
of  the  Deity  can  be  supposed  to  reside.    It  is 
clear  that  both  these  authors  accounted  for  the 
superstition  in  question,  by  supposing  the  £gy[^ 
tians  to  have  admitted  the  doctrine  of  emanation ; 
but  their  reasoning  is  imperfect,  since  according 
to  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  is  built,  all  animals 
ought  to  have  received  the  honours  of  the  apo- 
theosis. 

lamblichus  thought  tlmt  the  divine  nature, 
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considered  with  lespect  to  its  attributes,  was 
symbolised  by  the  deified  ammals.  This  ojn* 
nion  may  be  just  to  a  certain  d^^ree.  It  remainsy 
however,  to  be  enquired  in  what  manner  the 
Egyptians  could  consider  animals  as  proper 
symbols  of  the  attributes  of  the  deity. 

The  Egyptians,  if  we  believe  Lucian,  instituted 
sacred  rites  in  honour  of  animals,  because  it  was 
under  the  forms  of  animals  that  they  had  repre- 
sented the  constellations.     It.  may  be  justly  ob- 
jected  to    Lucian,  that  the  Egyptians  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  first  who  represented  the 
asterisms  by  animals.    All  the  nations  of  Asia 
appear  to  have  done  the  same  thing  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.    The  zodiacal  symbols, 
it  is  true,  were  every  where  nearly  similar ;  but 
the  lunar  mansions  were  indicated  by  different 
animals  among  the  Hindus,  the  Tartars,  and 
the  Arabians,  and  some  of  these  animals  were 
not  among  those  which  were  esteemed  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians.    Neither  is  it  even  probable,  that 
the  Egyptians  invented  all  the  aodiacal  symbols. 
The  lion  is  not  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is 
consequently  little  probable,  that  the  Egyptians 
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were  the  first  to  represent  an  asterism  by  the 
figure  of  that  animal.    Thus  far  the  statement  €>€ 
Lucian  is  objectionable.  (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor. 
L.  1.   Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  !•    Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et 
Osirid.     Porphyr.  de  Abstinent.    lamblicb.  de 
Myster.  iEgypt.   Lucian.  de  Astrolog.) 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  worship  of  ani- 
mals as  a  superstition  which  is  to  be  traced  to 
Tsabaism,  and  which,  owing  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances, took  root  and  flourished  in  Egypt. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  and  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  the  worshippers  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven  had  represented    the  asterisms   by 
symbols,  and  that  these  symbols  were  chiefly 
taken  from  the  figures  of  animals.    Thus  the 
first  sacred  sculptures,  graven  images,  and  hiero- 
glyphs, became  objects  of  veneration  among  the 
people ;  but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia  the 
introduction  of  alphabetical  characters  brought 
hieroglyphs  into  disuse  at  a  very  early  period; 
It  consequently  happened,  that  the  association, 
which,  might  have  once  existed  in  the  minds  Of 
men,  between  the  deities  and  the  signs  by  which 
they  had  been  represented  in  those  countries, 
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was  gradually  diminished,  or  perhaps  entirely 
destroyed.    In  Egypt  the  case  was  reversed. 
There  the  use  of  hieroglyphs  was  continued. 
The  people  were  still  accustomed  to  see  their 
Gods  represented  by  hieroglyphical  symbols, 
most  of  which  were  nothing  else  than  the  figures 
of  animals.   It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  then, 
that  the  veneration  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious multitude  was  extended  from  the  painted 
and  sculptured  figures  to  the  animals  themselves. 
Various  circumstances  might  no  doubt  have  con- 
tributed to  establish  this  superstition.    It  was 
the  interest  of  the  Priests  to  encourage  it,  be- 
cause the  power  of  the  teachers  of  a  false  reli- 
gion is  always  great  in  proportion  to  the  cre- 
dulity and  fanaticism  of  their  followers.   Neither 
might  the  worship  of  animals  have  appeared  in* 
capable  of  vindication  to  those  who  admitted 
the  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  who  believed 
that  portions  of  the  divine  essence  might  for 
particular  purposes  have  become  incarnate  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures.   The  error  began  with 
the  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  with  the  symbols 
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by  which  the  Tisabaists  represented  the  lead^ers 
of  the  celestial  hosts. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of 
animals,  though  not  the  most  elaborate,  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  of  any.     It  im 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  while  the 
Israelites  were  cautioned  by  their  inspired  legist- 
later  against  offering  any  homage  to  the  simili- 
tudes of  animals,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the 
worship  of  the  animals  themselves*  The  worship 
of  the  graven  image  therefore  preceded  that  of 
the  object  which  it  represented.    The  hierogly- 
phical  symbol  of  the  celestial  bull  was  venerated 
by  the    Egyptians,   before    they    worshipped 
Mnevis,  or  Apis,  as  the  living  emblem  of  the 
constellation  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  the  Sunt 
when  passing  through  that  zodiacal  sign. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  statement, 
which  I  have  been  making,  that  many  of  the 
animals  adored  by  the  Egyptians  were  clearly 
not  among  the  symbols  by  which  the  Tsabeans 
represented  the  leaders  of  the  hosts  of  heaven ; 
that  again  there  were  other  animals,  which  were 
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iployed  to  typify  the  constellations,  and  which 


urcre  not  reckoned  among  the  sacred  animals  of 
tbe  Egyptians;  and  finally,  that  the  zodiacal 
signs  were  not  inYented,  nor  were  the  asterisms 
represented  by  animals,  nntil  long  after  the 
period,  when  the  worship  of  animals  was  esta- 
blished in  £gypt. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections  I 
would  observe,  that  though  some,  and  probably 
many,  of  the  original  hieroglyphs  employed  by 
the  Tsabeans  might  have  been  preserved,  yet 
many  new  ones  might  also  have  beoi  introduced, 
as  mythologists  extended  the  bounds  of  feble, 
and  as  their  restless  imaginations  bodied  forth 
new  forms  of  deity.  This  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  the  case  in  l^ypt,  where  ^the  use  of 
hicroglyphical  symbols  was  always  continued, 
and  where  it  was  necessary  that  the  pen  of  the 
hierogrammateus  should  keep  pace,  if  possibly 
with  the  invention  of  the  polytheist.  The  Egyp* 
tians,  therefore,  probably  added  many  figures  of 
animals  to  those  which  already  existed  in  the 
charts  of  the  heavens,  as  originally  drawn  out 
by  tbe  Tsabaiste.    Nor  was  this  all.    Some  of 
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the  symbols  imagined  by  the  first  worshippers 
of  the  constellations,  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pounded of  figures  of  men  and  animals,  parts  of 
whose  forms  were  united  in  ideal  and  monstrous 
combinations.  Such  were  the  centaurs,  satyrs, 
griffins,  sphinxes,  chimseras,  and  dragons.  Not 
only  were  these  symbols  retained  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  their  number  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
digiously increased  in  the  graphic  forms  em- 
ployed by  that  people,  who  generally  repre- 
sented their  deities  with  the  heads  of  difierent 
animals.  But  when  we  see  Osiris  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk,  Thoth  with  that  of  an  ibis,  and  Anu« 
bis  with  that  of  a  dog,  we  are  not  thence  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of 
this  symbolical  mode  of  characterising*  their 
deities.  The  Hindus  represent  Ganesa  with  the 
head  of  an  elephant,  and  the  evil  daemon  with 
that  of  a  bufialo.  The  EgyptiJEUis  and  the  Hindus 
probably  derived  this  hieroglyphical  style,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  from  a  common  source;  and 
however  altered  and  varied  it  may  have  become 
as  employed  by  those  nations,  its  origin  is  not 
the  less  to  be  traced  to  the  Tsabean  apostates. 
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The  second  objection  is  not  more  formidable 
Iban  the  first.     Some  of  the  celestial  animals,  it 
is  said,  both  zodiacal  and  extrazodiacal,  were 
not  reckoned  among  those  which  were  esteemed 
sacred  in  Egypt.    Such  were  the  crab,  the  scor- 
pion, the  whale,  and  the  bear.  I  answer,  that  the 
Egyptians  represented  the  constellation  which 
we  call  Cancer,  under  the  form  of  a  Scarabsus, 
and  this  animal,  as  appears  from  Horapollo, 
served  as  a  symbol  which  bore  various  meanings, 
and  which  was  besides  one  of  the  hieroglyphs 
of  the  Sun.    We  cannot  wonder  that  the  scor- 
pion had  no  place  among  the  sacred  animals, 
since  the  sign  of  Scorpius  was  considered  as  the 
domicile  of  Typhon.    The  vast  constellation  of 
Cetus,  or  the  Whale,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  Egyptians  sometimes  under 
the  form  of  a  crocodile  and  sometimes  under 
that  of  a  hippopotamos.  Now,  though  the  former 
of  these  animals  was  adored  at  Ombos,  and  the 
latter  found  worshippers  in  the  Papremitic  nome; 
yet  as  both  were  emblems  of  Typhon,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  either  of  them  can  be  pro- 
perly reckoned    among    the    sacred    anim&ls. 
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The  Bear  was  known  in  Egypt  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Dog  of  Typhon.    It  is  not  true,  as 
Achilles  Tatias  pretends,  that  the  Egyptians  did 
not  know  the  constellation  of  the  greater  Bestr 
by  that  namoi  because  the  testimony  of  Diodoruis 
proves  the  reverse ;  but  the  bear  is  not  a  native 
of  Egypt,   and  the  two  constellations  of  the 
Bears  could  not  have  been  originally  so  named   . 
by  the  Egyptians.    But  as  they  considered  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  as  appropriated  to 
Typhon,  and  as  the  bear  itself  was  an  animal 
known  to  them  only  by  description,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  found  no  place  among  their 
sacred  animals.     With  these  exceptions,  if  I 
mistake  not,  all  the  astral  animals  were  held 
sacred  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  was  probably 
only  because  the  lion  and  the  wolf  were  symbols 
of  the  constellations  which  bore  their  names, 
that  these  animals  were  worshipped  in  the  cities 
which  the  Greeks  named  Leontopolis  and  Lyco* 
polls.  Thus  all  the  animals  which  the  Tsabaists 
bad  placed  in  the  sphere  were  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians,  excepting  those  which  were  supposed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  evil  dsemon. 
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According  to  the  third   and  last  objection, 
animal   worship  existed  in  Egypt,  before  the 
stars  were  divided  into  constellations,  and  be- 
fore the  zodiacal  signs  were  invented.      The 
Egyptians,  it  is  said,  first  worshipped  animals, 
and  then  employed  the  figures  of  some  of  these 
animals  to  symbolise  the  catasterisms  into  which 
tbey  had  divided  the  stars.     How  happened  it 
then,  that  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  which  did  not 
worship  animals,  should  yet  symbolise  the  con- 
stellations by  the  figures  of  animals  ?    If  the 
Egyptians  first  placed  their  sacred  animals  in 
the  heavens,  how  came  they  to  give  the  figure  of 
a  bear  to  one  constellation,  and  that  of  a  liori  to 
another  ?    Neither  of  these  animals  could  have 
been  known,  unless  by  images,  or  by  description, 
to   the  inhabitants  of   Egypt.     Again,  if   the 
Egyptians  had  been  the  first  to  place  animals  in 
the  sphere,  why  did  they  neglect  to  station  there 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  they 
adored?    We  find   no  example  among  their 
astronomical  monuments,  oY  their  having  repre* 
sented  the  Moon  by  the  figure  of  a  cat,  which 

was  yet  the  most   venerated  emblem    of   the 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  M 
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Goddess  Bubastis.    I  meaa  not,  however,  to 
deny,  that  most  of  the  zodiacal  emblems,  as  they 
can  now  be  traced  in  the  remains  of  mined  tem- 
ples, were  invented  in  Egypt,  and  were  copied 
by  th<e  nations  of  the  East.    The  constellations 
of  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces,  for  example, 
which  rose  achronically  during  the  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  seem  to  have  been  imagined 
with  reference  to  that  event    But  I  must  con- 
sider thdse  zodiacal  figures  to  have  been  devised 
at  a  very  early  period,  white  Tsabaism  was  yet 
tiie  religion  of  the  descendants  of  Cham,  and 
while  they  stilf  propagated  its  doctrines  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Ganges. 

With  respect  to  the  period  when  the  stara 
were  first  divided  into  constellations,  and  when 
the  astraf  emblems  were  first  invented,  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion*  Without  wishing  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
briefly  state  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  re- 
fer that  period  to  a  very  early  date,  and  long 
previous  to  die  time  when  animal  worship  was 
introduced  into  Ejgypt. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  avail  myself  of  the 
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traditians,  (pre9er?ed  not  only  by  many  Oriental 
writers,  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  but  by 
aome  of  the  most  distingaished  Fathers  of  the 
Charch,)  according  to  which  the  antediluvian 
Patriarchs  are  said  to  ha?e  been  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  ac- 
counts contained  in  these  traditions  are  no 
doubt  greatly  ejcaggerated ;  and  have  hence 
been  superciliously  rejected  by  the  severity  of 
modem  criticism.  It  does  not  perhaps  exactly 
follow,  that  where  much  is  exaggerated,  all  must 
be  false.  The  amplification  of  truth  does  not 
imply  the  non-existence  of  truth.  A  tradition 
can  seldom  be  justly  termed  the  ^'  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision."  It  is  generally  founded  upon  ^ 
reality.  How  far  then  it  may  be  conducive  to 
the  cause  of  truth  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  testi- 
mony, of  which  a  part  is  Ceihricated,  is  a  question 
which  perhaps  deserves  more  attention  from 
antiquaries  than  it  generally  receives.  But  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  offer  any  defence  of  the  tra- 
ditions in  question,  even  when  they  go  no  further 
than  to  state,  that  men,  whose  lives  extended  to 
eight  or  nine  centuries,  according  to  Scripture, 
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became  well  acquamted  with  the  motioiis  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  wbicbr  they  had  the  advantage 
of  observing  in  warm  climates,  and  under  skies 
almost  always  serene.  I  consider  it  as  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  stars  were 
already  divided  into  constellations  in  the  time 
of  Job,  that  is,  about  seventeen  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Nor  is  this  all.  Those, 
who  can  read  the  book  of  Job  in  the  original, 
will  not  doubt  that  the  asterisms  were  already 
represented  by  animals  when  he  wrote,  and  that 
by  the  word  mazaroth  (rtntQ)  he  must  have  meant 
either  th6  zodiacal  signs,  or  the  lunar  mansions. 
Again  there  are  passages  both  in  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy,  from  which  I  think  it  dear,  that 
the  stars  were  worshipped  under  the  forms  of 
animals  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Now  I  eontend, 
that  animals  themselves  were  not  worshipped  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  much  less  in  that  of  Job* 
The  Hebrew  legislator,  who  has  so  often  and  so 
justly  reprobated  idolatry,  would  not  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  adoration  of  animals, 
had  such  a  superstition  existed  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 
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CHAPTEJl  VI. 


Of  the  astronomicat  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  reputation  of  the  Egyptians  for  science 
is  held  by  some  modem  writers  to  have  beeu 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  admirers  of  that  peo- 
ple. The  writers,  indeed,  to  whom  J  allud^^ 
seem  to  perceive  little  else  than  presumptioi^and 
imposture  in  all  the  vaunted  learning  of  I^yptj 
and  they  consider  her  priests  and  philosophers 
as  4]qacks  and  cheats^  wjio  effected  s^resy 
when  they  had  nothing  to  disclose,  and  who 
spoke  in  obscure  and  mysterious  language,  not 
to  veil  their  knowledge,  but  to  conceal  their 
ignorance.  It  has  been,  however,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  as 
astronomers  and  mathematicians,  that  this  seve^re 
language  has  been  employed.  If  some  warmth 
be  betrayed  in  the  expressions  used,  it  is  no 
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doubt  to  be  attributed  to  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
truth. 

I  propose  in  this  chapter  to  examine  the  prin* 
cipal  objections  urged  by  the  writers  in  question 
against  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  skill 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  As  however  it  is  my 
wish  to  conduct  this  examination  with  as  much 
impartiality  as  I  can,  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
subject  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Neomathcs 
shall  impugn,  and  Philothoth  shall  defend  the 
skill  of  the  Egyptians  as  astronomers  and 
mathematicians. 

Neom.  Well,  Philothoth y  do  you  still  continue 
to  talk  of  the  Egyptians  as  of  a  scientific  people  t 
I  should  think  not.  I  know  that  you  have  been 
lately  reading  some  books,  which  must  have 
undeceived  you  upon  this  point. 

PhU.  If  the  books  of  which  you  speak,  Neo- 
matheSf  had  operated  any  material  change  in  my 
opinions,  I  should  not  conceal  it  from  you ;  but 
to  speak  frankly,  my  sentiments  are  still  nearly 
the  same;  though  I  willingly  acknowledge  the 
learning  and  talents  of  the  authors  of  the  works 
to  which  you  allude. 
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Weom.  Surely  you  do  not  stiit  mean  to  speak 
of  the  Egyptiaas  as  being  mathematicians  and 
astronomers.  I  will  admit  to  yoa,  that  eren 
hefore  they  were  instructed  by  the  Greeks,  they 
kne^v^  something  of  the  elements  of  geometry ; 
had  attentirely  observed  the  risingand  settti^  of 
tlie  stars ;  and  peiliaps  had  established  the  year 
of  365  days.  This  is  aH  in  didr  honour,  nor 
would  I  detract  from  their  just  reputation. 

PhiL  You  are  really  very  liberal,  Neonuttha^ 
in  yow  praises  of  these  ancient  Egyptians ;  and 
yet  I  must  observe,  that  if  they  knew  no  mom 
than  what  you  state  them  to  have  done^  the 
world  must  have  been  ^regiously  deceived  com.* 
ceming  them. 

Neom.  No  doubt  it  has  been.  But  the  mist 
through  which  the  learning  of  Egypt  was  for« 
merly  seen  has  been  disp^jed ;  and  we  now 
behold  objects,  which  had  been  magnified  by 
ignorance  and  exaggeration,  under  their  real 
and  proper  forms. 

PhiL  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  these  assertions 
confirmed  by  proofs. 
Nconu  There  is  nothing  more  easy.    We  first 
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hear  of  the  Egyptians  as  beginning  to  learn  geo- 
metry about  six  centaries  before  the  Christian 
sera,  when  Thales  visited  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
That  philosopher  taught  the  Priests  to  measure 
the  height  of  a  pyramid  from  its  shadow.  May 
we  not  truly  say  with  a  celebrated  modem  astro* 
nomer  and  mathematician,  .that  if  this  be  trae, 
cei  pHtrea  itcient  bien  peu  giametres  ?  They  were 
in  fact  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  first  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  until  they  received  some 
lessops  in  that  science  from  Thales,  Pherecydes, 
and  Pythagoras ;  the  last  of  whom  made  them 
acqq^inted  with  that  important  problem,  which 
now  (Stands  as  the  47th  proposition  of  the  1st 
book  of  Euclid.  Thus  until  they  had  received 
3ome  instructions  from  the  Greeks,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  as  ignorant  of  geometry,  as  I  shall 
presently  show  that  they  were  of  astronomy. 

Phil.  As  you  are  yourself  a  proficient  in  the 
exact  sciences,  Neomathes^  I  should  hardly  have 
expected  you  to  have  adduced  such  proofs  as 
these  in  favor  of  your  opinion.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you,  that  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  may 
have  induced  them  to  represent  their  own  coun- 
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trymen  as  the  teachers  of  the  Egyptians  ?    The 
history  of  Thales  is  very  imperfectly  known; 
€ind  the  story  of  his  having  taught  the  Egyp^ 
tians  how  to  measure  the  height  of  a  pyramid 
by  its  shadow,  appears  never  to  have  been  heard 
of  nntil  six  or  seven  hundred  years  after  his 
death.     Pliny,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  the  first 
who  speaks  of  it.    Now  I  ask  you,  whether  it 
be  not  more  probable,  that  the  people,  who  had 
raised    pyramids   and    obelisks,    should    have 
known  how  to  measure  their  height  by  their 
shadows,  than  that  a  stranger  should  have  sud* 
denly  come  among  them,  and  have  taught  them 
this  operation  ?    You  will  scarcely  pretend  that 
the  Greeks  knew  any  thing  of  geometry  before 
the  time  of -Thales.    This  must  then  have  been 
a  heaven-bom  mathematician,  who,  without  any 
mathematical   education    among   the    Greeks, 
went  to  £^ypt  and  taught  the  natives  both  geo^ 
metry  and  astronomy.    He  was  the  first  truly, 
who  calculated  the  time  of  an  eclipse !     How 
much  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  astonished 
at  the  skill  of  this  stranger !   Nor  were  they 
alone  indebted  to  him.    He  wrote  a  book  on 
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nautical  astronomy  in  the  Greek  language  for 
the  use  of  the  Phcenician  pilots ;  and  taught 
them  to  observe  the  stars  of  Vr$a  Minor  during 
their  voyages  !    It  is  true,  that  some  writers  do 
not  appear  to  give  much  credit  to  these  reports  ; 
and  seem  to  think  that  Thales  went  to  Egypt, 
not  to  teach,  but  to  learn.    Proclus,  indeed,  says 
in  plain  terms,  that  Thales  studied  in  £^ypt 
those  sciences  which  he  afterwards  taught  in 
Crreece.    With  regard  to  Pythagoras  the  reports 
of  the  Greeks  are  strangely  contradictory ;  and 
among  the  modems  several  writers  of  high  au- 
thority, Stanley,  Lloyd,  Dodwell,  fientley,  La 
Nauze,  and  Freret,  have  disputed  about  the  wra 
of  his  liirth.    If  we  trust  to  Freret,  to  whom  I 
am  generally  inclined  to  trust  in  matters  that 
relate  to  chronology^  Pythagoras  was  not  bom 
befm^  the  year  600  before  Christ    According 
to  lamblichus  (in  vita  Pythagon)  Pythagoras 
went  to  Egypt  at  the  age  of  22  years,  and  re> 
maiaed  there  for  the  same  pmiod.    Now  how  is 
it  possible  to  believe,  that  between  five  laid  sue 
centuries,  (probably  about  576  years,)  before  the 
Christian  era,  when  the  Gieeks  were  yet  ignoratat 
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of  every  science,  a  »w  youth  of  22  yeard  of  age, 

bred  in  the  isie  of  Samoe,  should  hate  sailed  to 

Egypt,  and  have  taught  that  Ancient  people  the 

elements  of  geometry  ?  Who  has  ever  heard  of 

geometry  having  previously  flourished  in  the 

isle  of  Samoe  ?    Hovir  then  can  it  be  credited  on 

the  authority  of  some  gossiping  Hellenist,  that 

the  Egyptians  were  instructed  in  mathematical 

learning  by  a  Samian  geometer  ?    Pythagoras 

was  a  man  of  genius.    He  probably  learned 

from  the  Egyptian  priests  all  that  men  tenacious 

of  their  power,  proud  of  their  knowledge,  and 

jealous  of  rivals  and  opponents,  were  willing  to 

teach  to  a  stranger,  who  was  neither  of  their 

nation  nor  of  their  order.     Before  you  again 

state  that  Thales  taught  the  Egyptians  to  mea<> 

sure  the  height  of  their  pyramids,  and  that  Py*- 

thagoras  invented  the  problem  about  the  square 

of  the  hypothenuse,  please  to  recollect  that  those 

who  erected  the  pyramids  must  have  known 

how  to  take  a  meridian,  of  which  Thales  €ould 

have  had  no  notion  before  his  arrival  in  E^pt; 

and  that  Pythagoras,  when  he  said  he  had  found, 

may  have  had  the  goad  sense  to  mean  that  he 
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had  rpcollected,  not  that  he  had  discovered,  the 
chain  of  reasoning  which  enabled  him  to  demon* 
strate  to  his  disciples  at  Crotona  the  celebrated 
problem,  which  it  were  really  idle  to  imagine  he 
had  taught  to  the  Egyptians,  and  not  they  to  him. 
Neom.  If  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  sciences 
five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera,  we 
cannot  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  Greeks,  I 
know  not  that  we  can  say  any  thin^  about  them 
at  all.  The  Greeks  have  told  us  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  indebted  to  Thales  and  Pythagoras 
for  the  instructions  which  they  received  from 
those  philosophers.  I  see  no  reason  for  dis« 
believing  this  statement.  The  four  sides  of  one 
of  the  pyramids  answer  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  What  does  this  prove,  if  after  alt  it  did 
not  happen  by  accident  ?  The  Egyptians  had 
only  to  observe  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun 
at  the  solstices,  to  accomplish  this  mighty 
achievement  But  not  to  afford  furthier  matter 
for  cavil,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  really  of  no 
consequence  to  the  ai^ument,  whether,  at  the 
early  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
Egyptians  instructed  the  Greeks,  or  the  Greeks 
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the  Egyptians.  Neither  party  had  then  advanced 
beyond  the  elements  either  of  geometry  or  of 
astronomy. 

Phil.   Yon  must  pardon  me.    I  do  not  dis* 
trast  all  the  reports  of  the  Greeks :  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  precisely  because  I  believe  some  of 
those  reports,  that  I  discredit  others  which  ap* 
pear  clearly  to  contradict  them.     Herodotus, 
who  flourished  about  a  century  after  Pythagoras^ 
and  who  is  tlie  first  Greek  writer  who  has  given 
us  any  accurate  or  detailed   account  of  the 
Egyptians,  assures  us(L.  2.  c.  109.)  that  geome- 
try was  transplanted  from  Egypt  into  Greece. 
According  to  Plato  (in  Phsedro)  this  science  was 
invented  by  Theuth,  or  Thoth ;  that  is  to  say  the 
elements  of  it  were  taught  in  Egypt  at  a  very  re- 
mote period.    I  think  it  scarcely  worth  while  to 
refer  you  to  later  writers ;  but  you  will  find  it  stated 
in  Diogenes  Laerlius,  that  Mosris  was  the  inven- 
tor of  geometry ;  and  lamblichus,  in  his  life  of 
Pythagoras,  refers  the  origin  of  this  science  to 
the  time  when  Egypt  was  governed  by  (he  Gods, 
or  in  other  words,  to  a  i)eriod  antecedent  to  all 
certain  history.     How  then  are  we  to  believe 
those  Greeks  who  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptians 
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were  inntraeted  in  sone  of  the  first  rttdiments  of 
flci^ice  by  two  or  three  of  their  countrymen, 
who  took  compassion  on  the  ignorant  Egyp- 
tians, and  travelled  into  Egypt  to  teach  the 
natives  the  elements  of  geometry?  How,  I 
say,  can  this  be  believed,  when  it  is  confessed, 
that  before  the  time  of  these  itinerant  mathema- 
ticians, the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  geometry, 
and  consequently  nothing  even  of  its  elements  ? 
Laertius  plainly  avows,  that  Tbales  was  the  first 
Greek  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  sci- 
ence in  question.  Thus  the  Greeks  inform  us 
on  one  hand,  that  geometry  was  studied  in 
Egypt  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  at  a  much  later  period,  when  how- 
ever the  same  science  was  totally  uncultivated 
in  Greece,  a  few  Greeks  arrived  in  Egypt,  and 
taugl^t  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  more  than 
they  had  been  able  to  teach  themselves  during 
the  space  of  many  centuries.  Had  the  Greeks 
pretended,  that  their  ancestors,  before  the  time 
of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  skilled  in  the 
sciences,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to 
combat  their  assertions.  But  this  was  a  preten* 
sion  which  they  could  not  make.      Josephus 
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(Contr.  Apian.  L.  1.)  has  stated,  and  appaientlj 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Pher^ 
cydes,  Pythagoras,  and  Tbales,  learned  all  they 
knew  from  the  Chaldeans  and  JESgyptians.  Bat 
here  you  turn  on  me  cleverly  enough,  Nwma- 
thes !  Such  was  the  ignorance  (say  you)  of  both 
parties,  five  or  six  centuries  before  our  aera,  that 
it  matters  little  who  were  the  teachers,  or  who 
were  the  learners.  Upon  this  point  I  must  en- 
tirely differ  from  you ;  but  we  shall  probably 
return  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  discussi(Hi« 

Neom.  Nay,  it  will  be  for  you,  Fhihthoth^  to 
return  to  it,  or  nut,  as  you  please.  1  only  mean 
to  say,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  geometry  probably,  and  astronomy 
certainly,  had  not  yet  taken  the  form  o( 
science.  You  would  not  have  me  praise  the 
dreams  of  Anaximander,  of  Anaximenes,  or 
of  Anaxagoras.  Philolaus  of  Crotona  had 
some  ii^nious  ideas;  but  he  could  have 
made  no  great  progress  in  astronomy,  since  he 
reckoned  the  length  of  the  solar  year  at  3641 
days.  Considerable  advances  were,  however, 
made  in  that  science  by  M eton,  Eudoxus,  Calip- 
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pus,  and  other  Greek  philosophers.    Eudoxus 
had  written  two  works  on  astronomical  subjects  ; 
and  these  works  were  afterwards  versified  by 
Aratus  in  a  poem  which  still  exists.     Of  the  la- 
boars  of  Euclid  .as  a  geometer  I  need  not  speak* 
Thus  the  Greeks  were  still  advancing  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  astronomy  and  geometry,  to 
which  they  attained,  when  Hipparchus,  nunquam 
satis  laudatuSj  more  fully  instructed  them  by  the 
discoveries  which  his  genius  had  made.    But  if 
we  turn  to  the  Egyptians  during  this  period^ 
what  do  w£  find  to  prove  that  either  art  or  sci- 
ence flourished  in  their  country,  until  the  Ptole- 
mies encouraged  both  in  the  celebrated  school  of 
Alexandria  ?  Then  who  were  the  ornaments  and 
luminaries  of  that  school?    Not  Egyptians  but 
Greeks.    One  Egyptian,  indeed,  who  was  well 
skilled  in  Greek,  wrote  a  poem  in  that  language, 
in  which  he  vaunted  the  astronomical  skill  of 
his   countrymen.    This    poet,  who    was  also 
a  priest,  was  named  M anetho.     He  speaks  in 
lofty  terms  of  Petosiris,  whose  doctrines  he  un- 
dertakes to  expound  in  verse.    Bailly  thinks 
that  he  was  jealous  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
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and  wished  to  contend  against  it ;  bat  an  author- 
not  less  distinguished  than  Bailly  observes,  that  ^ 
the  combat  was  not  equal;  and  that  if  the  sci- 
ence of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  of  the  cele- 
brated Petosiris  extended  no  furtiier  than,  that- 
which  Manetho  has  disclosed  to  us,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  their  honour  and  his  own, 
if  he  had  remained  silent    The  only  part  of 
their  astronomical  system  which  does  them  ere*, 
dit,  was  their  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the 
planets  Venus  and  Mercury,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  satellites,  of  the  Sun.     It  is  however  to 
be  observed  that  we  have  the  sole  authority  of 
Macrobius  (Somn.  Scipion.  L.  1.)  for  attributing- 
this  discovery  to  the  Egyptians.    Had  it  really- 
been  made  by  them,  we  may  wonder  how  it 
escaped  the  notice  of  Ptolemy.    Achilles  Tatius, 
tells  us,  that  '*  the  Egyptians  reckoned  the  pla- 
nets in  the  following  order, — Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  the  Moon;"* 
for  he  says  he  must  be- excused  ^'tbr  naming 
Mercury  as  the  fourth,  planet,  since  the  Egyp- 
tians diiSer  widely  in  their  manner  of  placing 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Sun/'    In  this  whim- 
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sical  dbtribntion  of  the  ptenetary  orbs  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  Egyptians  having  con* 
sidered  Venus  and  Mercnry  as  comites  Sotis.  Bat 
if  the  priests  of  Egypt  did  not  make  the  dis* 
covery  which  is  attributed  to  them  by  Macro- 
bios,  what  can  be  said  of  the  rest  of  their  astro- 
nomical knowledge  ?  May  we  not  answer  in 
die  words  of  the  celebrated  Delambre;  taut  ce 
fufi  naui  sawmi^ailleurs  de  Foitranomie  da  Egyp- 
tkns  fie  prauve  que  FigfiarMce  de  ces  pretres  si 
vantfyf 

-JPkU.  The  account  which  you  have  given  of 
t)ie  state  of  astronomy  in  Greece,  finorn  the  time 
of  Thales  to  thi|t  of  Hipparchus,  is  sufficiently 
accur^te^  though  rather  short  and  compendious. 

Neam.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you;  but 
you  could  hardly  expect  me,  in  a  conv^sation 
liki$  ours,  to  enter  into  details,  or  to  examine  in 
all  Its  bearings  a  subject  which  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  discuss. 

PhU.  You  mistake  roe,  Neamathes!  Your 
statement  sufficed  for  the  purpose  of  your  argu« 
ment  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that  astro- 
nomy did  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  a  science 
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among  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Htpparchiis. 
I  will  even  allow  to  yon  that  science  had  sunk 
to  a  very  low  ebb  in  l&gypt^  before  the  school  of 
Ale:tandria  was  established.  Plato  and  £u- 
doxus  were  indilferently  re|»aid  for  their  long 
stay  at  Heliopolis,  if  the  priests  of  the  Sun 
taaght  them  no  more,  than  to  reckon  the 
length  of  the  solar  year  at  365  days  and  0 
houns*  These  priests  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  calculation  was  not  precisely  exact.  With 
r^ard  to  the  absurd  poem  called  '^TorffXt^-fidc- 
riiM^  and  ascribed  to  Manetho,  I  leave  it  to 
your  contempt ;  but  I  must  protest  against  your 
concluding  from  this  poem,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  as  ignorant  of  astronomy,  as  was 
unquestionably  this  Pseudo-Manetho ;  for  if  you 
consult  Fabricius^  you  will  probably  do  even 
Manetho  the  justice  to  exculpate  him  from 
the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  this  fool- 
ish work.  But  I  proceed  to  another  point.  You 
are  unwilling  to  admit  the  statement  of  Macro- 
Imus.  For  what  purpose  should  that  writer 
have  attributed  astronomical  notions  to  the 
Egyptians  which  did  not  belong  to  them?    He 
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himself  had  formed  a  different  opinion,  and  k 
was  not  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  doing  then 
honour,  that  he  explained  TuUy's  sentence  by 
the  help  of  their  philosophy.    The  silence  of 
Ptolemy  can  hardly  be  thought  extraordinary, 
if  it  be  recollected  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptians,  concerning  the  planets  Venus,  and 
Mercury,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own. 
The  passage  in  Achilles  Tatiu9  does  not  appear 
to.  me  so  important  as  to  you.    Besides  stating 
the  order  in  which  the  Egyptians  ranked  the. 
planets,  Tatius  undertakes  to  tell  us,  how  that 
people  were  accustomed  to  name  them.    Now, 
with  one  exception  only,  all  the  names  which  he. 
mentions  are  Greek  and  not  Egyptian*    Thds 
he  says,  **  both  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  called 
the  planet  Saturn  Phainon  (splendid)  though 
really  extremely  obscure.    It  is  so  named  on 
account  of  euphemy  by  the  Greeks;  but  by  the 
Egyptians  it  is  denominated  the  star  of  Neme* 
sis."    Phainon  is  Greek  and  not  Egyptian ;  and 
the  name  of  Nemesis  was  unknown  in.  Egypt. 
"  The  planet  Mars,**  says  he,  "  is  called  Pyro&$ 
by  the  Greeks,  but  the  Egyptians  denominate  it 
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the  star  of  Hercules."    The  name  of  Hercules  in 
Egypt  was  Dsonif  or  Cham.    The  same  writer 
adds,  wtpLTTos  0  r%  'A^po^lrTig^  vapa  fi)y  "flXXijo'iy 
ima-^posf  **  ^^  fi^b,  the  star  of  Venus,  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  bringer  of  the  dawn."    Here 
the  Egyptian  appellation  seems  to  be  forgotten 
altogether;  and  really  if  we  were  to  be  dis- 
missed with  another  Greek  name  substituted  for 
the  original,  the  loss  is  not  much  to  be  lamented. 
I  argue  from  all  this,  that  Achilles  Tatius  did 
not  understand   the  Egyptian  language,  and 
must  have  been  deceived  by  his  interpreter, 
since  Osiris  is  the  only  Egyptian  name  to  be 
found  in  his  list.    How  then  can  we  trust  to 
what  he  says  of  the  order  in  which  the  planets 
were  ranked?    If  you   will  turiu  to  the  Old 
Chronicle,  you  will  there  find  it  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Manetho,  that  the  Egyptians  called 
Saturn  Lamporiy  Jupiter  Phaethon,  Mars  PyroeiSf 
Venus  Callistusj  and  Mercury  StUban.     It  is 
dear  that  these  names  are  likewise  Greek ;  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  translations  from  the 
original  Egyptian.    But  in  this  list  the  names  of 
the  planets  occur  in  their  proper  order.    Julius 
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Firniicusy  in  speaking  of  the  planets,  sayta^  has 
itelias  nan  eodem    nomine^   quo  nos,  aut  Gr^seci^ 
JEgyptii  nOminayU.  Nam  a  twbis  Satumus  didtur^ 
ab  Mgj/ptiis  ^aivoMf  vacatur.    Quern  no9  Javem 
vacamuSf  JEgyptu  Axsdoyra  vacant :   Qui  a  nobis 
Mars^  ab  illUjItfpoiis  dicitur:  Qua  a  nobis  Venus, 
ab  illis^wr^ipos  vacatur:  Quern  nas  Mercuriutn 
dicimuSf  illi  Xrhs&^rra  meant.     It  is  strange  that 
so  many  writens  should  have  thus  given  Greek 
for  Egyptian  nimes;    but  it  is  mone  to  my 
pni^ose  to  obsenre,  that  Achilles  Tatius  is  sin- 
gular in  his  statement  concerning  the  order  in 
which  the  Egyptians  placed  theplanets.    Nei* 
ther  do  I  think  it  improbable,  that  he  gaye  his 
account  from  having  misunderstood  the  very 
same  theory  virbich  Macrobins  has  explained. 

Neom.  Upon  the  authority  of  Achilles  Tatius 
I  am  not  inclined  to  insist.  But  you  have 
acknowledged,  Philathoth,  that  science  was 
reduced  to  a  low  ebb  in  Egypt,  before  the  esta-  - 
blisbment  of  tlie  school  of  Alexandria.  Do 
you  really  mean  to  say,  that  the  sciences  had 
ever  flourished  in  Egypt  previously  to  that 
epoch  ?    If  you  do,  I  must  ask  for  your  proofe. 
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We  know  what  to  think  of  the  mathematical 
and  astronomical  skill  of  the  Gred^s.    Many 
of  their  works  exist  to  attest  their  talents  and 
Ibeir  knowledge.    Bat  what,  or  where,  are  th^ 
remains  of  Egyptian  science  ?    What  is  there 
to  show,  Aat  the  pretended  sages  of  Memphis 
knew   more  than   what  common  observation 
might  teach,  or  than  what  common  capacity 
might  learn  ?    At  what  period  of  her  history  did 
£gypt  shine  in  the  zenith  of  her  literary  glory  ? 
I  speak  not  of  the  fine  arts.    They  never  Nou- 
rished on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    Hermes  inAj 
have  invented  the  lyre,  but  he  left  it  to  be 
sounded  by  the  Muses  of  Greece.     I  enquire 
not  for  the  architects,  the  sculptors,  the  painters, 
the  poets,  or  the  orators  of  Egypt ;  but  1  ask 
who  were  the  mathematicians,  the  astronomers, 
and  the  philosophers  of  that  country  ?  Has  Isift 
flung  her  veil  over  their  names  ?  If  the  Egyptians 
had  made  any  brilliant  discoveries  in  science, 
how  came  none  of  these  to  be  recorded  ?    We 
know  little  or  nothingof  their  scientific  acquire- 
ments, before  the  time  when  the  priests  of  He- 
liopolis  gave  lessons  in  astronomy  to  Plato  and 
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Eadoxus ;  and  you  yourself,  Phiiothoth,  deem 
to  attach  little  value  to  the  most  important  part 
of  the  information  which  was  communicated  to 
those  illustrious  strangers  by  their  f^ptiaki 
masters. 

Fhil.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  declaring  my 
own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, I  shall  speak  in  opposition  to  the  prevail- 
ing notions  at  the  present  day.    I  trusty  how- 
ever, that  you  will,  listen  to  me  with  that  can- 
dour, which  is  rarely  wanting  in  those  who 
argue,  not  for  the  sake  of  victory  but  of  truth* 
You  say  you  will  require  the  proofs,  by  which  I 
can  ^ow^  that  science  oace  flourished  among 
the  native  Egyptians,  and  before  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies.     But  the  proofs,  with  which 
I  am  satisfied,  may  not  appear  convincing  to 
yon.    Men  form  very  different  notions  of  the 
value  of  evidence,  otherwise   we  should  not 
have  so  many  dbputes  in  the  world ;  and  this 
principally  results  from  our  various  habits  of 
thinking  and  modes  of  reasoning.    Probabilities 
will  often  suffice  to  convince  the  moralist,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  politician,  while  the  mathemati- 
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cian    hesitates  over  evidence  that  is  less  than 
apodeictic,  tad  while  the  judgment  of  the  logi- 
cian remains  suspended  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.    But  the  truth  is,  that  the  value  of 
testimony  must  be  often  estimated  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  those^ 
who  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this  considera- 
tion, become  thence  unfit  in  many  instances  to 
pursue  the  investigation  of  truth.    Who  would 
listen  to  a  dialectician  in  a  school  of  science ;  or 
irho  would  wish  a  geometer  to  dedde  on  a  case 
of  murder  in  a  court  of  justice?    The  tnith 
would  escape,  whUe  the  former  was  employed 
in  splitting  hairs  in  order  to  catch  it ;  and  the 
culprit  would  rejoice,  while  the  latter  declared 
the  existence  of  the  crime  to  have  been  but  im- 
perfectly demonstrated.    If  a  question  be  worth 
examination,  we  must  be    satisfied    with  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  we  can  obtain 
concerning  it.     The  cautious  antiquary,  who 
always  speaks  on  historical  authority,  and  who 
trusts  even  to  that  authority,  only  whareit  can 
scarcely  be  controverted,  naturally  condemns 
researches,  which  refer  to  times  far  remote  from 
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our  own.    Sach  enquiries  may  perhaps  be  Btill 
more  despised  by  the  mathematician  and  tbe 
natural  philosopher.   The  man  of  demonstration 
tarns  from  a  conjecture,  howeveir  probaUe,  u^ 
saying,  hypothesm  non  Jingo;   and  the  man  of 
expmment  wonders  ho\(f  any  one  can  listen  to 
any  thing  but  undisputed  truths,  known  events^ 
and  positive  facts. 

It  appears  from  the  general  testimony  of  the 
Greeks,  that  the  Egyptians  were  already  profi- 
dents  in  the  sciences,  and  particularly  in  the 
science  of  geometry,  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity.    I  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  you  a 
long  list  of  authorities,  which  would  begin  with 
that  of  Herodotus,  and  which  would  not  end 
with  that  of  the  same  Achilles  Tatius,  of  whom 
we  have  been  lately  speaking,  and  who  lived 
five  centuries  after  the  father  of  history.    If  we 
believe  the  assertions  of  the  Greeks,  we  can 
scarcely  question  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 
I  now  turn  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures.    I  find 
from  them  that  the  Egyptians  were  already  a 
refined  and  polished  people,  several  centuries 
before  the  Greeks  had  emeiged  from  barbarism. 
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Previous  to  the  time  of  Tbales  and  Pjthagoras, 
not  a  ray  of  science  had  shone  upon  Europe.  I 
am,  therefore,  oUiged  to  conclude^  thai  those 
celebrated  persons  were  instructed  by  the  Egyp* 
tiana*  and  hot  the  Egyptians  by  them. 

Now  this  point  would  be  hardly  worth  con- 
tending for,  if  neither  party  knew  more  than 
some  elemental  parts  of  astronomy  and  of  geo- 
metry.  Yon  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans announced  the  existence  of  an  astrono* 
mica]  system,  which  the  philosophers  of  Alexan* 
dria  rejected,  but  which  those  of  modem  Enrope 
have  now  universally  adopted.  The  Samian 
sage  must  have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  this 
system  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  have  com. 
municated  it  to  his  disciples  at  Crotona,  when 
he  established  his  school  in  that  city. 

Neom.  I  am  surprised,  PhUothoth^  that  you 
should  venture  on  the  course  of  argument  which 
I  see  yon  arenow  pursuing.  It  is  true,  that  Pytha- 
goras and  his  disciples  talked  of  the  Sun  as  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system.  They  did 
more.  They  affected  to  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween theearth  and  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  to  deter- 
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mine  the  magnitude  of  those  orbs ;  and  to  calcu- 
late the  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  the  stars 
and  planets.    They  gave  hints  of  a  plurality  of 
habitable  worlds.    They  seem  really  to   have 
been  men  of  talents,  and  to  have  occasionally 
made  some  happy  guesses.    But  if  we  talk  of 
science,  what  can  be  so  contemptible  as  their 
calculations  ?     We  find  them  stumbling  at  every 
step,  and  blundering  out  of  one  error  into  an- 
other. What  can  be  so  absurd  as  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras  with  respect  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres  I  How  could  it  come  into  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  sense,  to  suppose  that  the  distances  be- 
tween the  planets  answered  to  certain  tones  and 
demi^tones,  and  that  the  whole  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  fixed  stars  was  equal  to  the 
great  diapason  ?  But  the  worst  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  distances  between  the  planets,  as  expressed 
by  this  whimsical  illustration,  are  totally  incor- 
rect.   The  distance  of  Venus  from  the  Sun  is 
equal  to  a  tone  and  a  half,  while  one  tone  is 
judged  sufficient  to  denote  the  distance  of  the 
Sun  fi'om  Mars.  How  is  it  possible  to  consider 
this  specimen  of  trifling  and  ignorance,  and  still 
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to  call  Pythagoras  an  astronomer?  Can  we 
entertain  more  respect  for  the  astronomical 
learning  of  Philolaos,  who  said  that  the  San  was 
a  glass  disc  with  a  fire  behind  it ;  or.  for  that  of 
Empedocles,  who  held  that  it  is.  the  Sun's  image,, 
and  not  the. San  itself,  which  is  visible  to  our 
eyes?  These,  with  other  amliuj  are  attributed 
by  Plutarch  to  the  Pythagoreans.  You  must, 
therefore,  excuse  me,  if  I  deny  that  they  have 
any  claims  to  be  ranked  with  such  men  as  Hip- 
parchus  and  Ptolemy. 

PhiL  I  am  not  at  all  disposed,  Neamathesy  to 
speak  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  of  learned  astro-, 
nomers.  But  as  their  master  left  no  writings  ^ 
behind  him,  it  seems .  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of 
him  from  authors  who  did  not  understand  his 
system.  I  shall,  however,  easily  admit,  what  I 
believe  to  be  true,  that  Pythagoras  possessed 
very  little  science ;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of 
my  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  must  have 
gleaned  some  of  his  information  from  those,  who 
possessed  a  great  deal.  Nothing  is  more  sim* 
pie  than  that  a  man,  who  is  not  master  of  bis 
subject,  should  make  mistakes.    But  I  ask  of 
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you,  who  are  a  calculator,  if  a  man^  who  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  calcnlation,  is  likely  to  be 
right,^  or  nearly  rights  by  guess,  in  various  exam- 
ples? Is  it  \iithin  the  range  of  ordinary  pro- 
babilities, that  a  stranger  to  science  should  acci- 
dentally stumble,  not  only  on  one,  but  on  several 
scientific  truths,  which  are  any  thing  but  ob- 
vious to  the  ignorant  enquirer?  The  proofs, 
which  you  bring  of  the  ignorance  of  Pythagoras, 
only  serve  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  his 
philosophy  was  always  erroneous,  except  where 
it  was  borrowed.  What  would  be  your  concla- 
sion,  if  you  heard  a  stranger  announce  some 
important  scientific  truths  mixed  with  many 
palpable  errors?  You  would  naturally  say, 
here  is  a  man  who  has  got  some  glimmerings  of 
neason,  and  has  picked  up  some  knowledge 
Irom  the  conversation  or  the  writings  of  others, 
bot  who  after  all  is  really  no  better  than  an 
ignorant  empiric.  You  would  scarcely  dream 
of  attributing  any  important  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries to  such  an  empiric ;  nor  would  you  say, 
that  the  truths  which  he  had  announced  were 
happy  guesses  of  his  own.    It  appears  from  his 
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biogn^^beis,  that  PjtiiaRerM  w«  ^Ktremely  ill 
ceeeived  by  the  prieste  of  Egypt.    Those  of 
Heliepolis  referred  him  to  their  brethren   of 
Memphis,  who  ia  their  torn  sent  him  to  stady 
ia  the  sacred  college  at  Thebes.    There  the  ad- 
ventarous  stranger  su£Geiied  all  the  tortures,  and 
OMOontered  all  Ae  perils,  of  initiation.    He  was 
then  mstracted,  if  wie  believe  the  Greeks,  in  the 
mysteries  of  Egyptian  learning;  and  Sonchis, 
the  hi|^-priest,  condescended  to  become  his 
preceptor.    But  this  accomt  is  extremely  im- 
probable.   The  priests  of  Egypt  were  aware,  if 
e^er  any  set  of  men  were  aoipiainted  widi  tbe 
maxim,,  that  knowledge.  iiB  power.    The  higho? 
classes  of  the  priestiiood  were  extremely  cau- 
tious, how  they  communicated  information  t<r 
the  younger  and  lowear  orders  of  the  hierarchy  ^ 
and  these  again  were  not  less  reserved  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  society.    The  nu- 
merous and  dangerous  ordeals,  through  whidi 
the  priests  had  to  pass,  and  the  long  term  of 
years  allotted  for  their  apprenticeship,  sufficiently 
fpove  the  truth  of  the  statement  which  I  bare 
just  been^  making.    Every  step  by  which  die 
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dfipirant  advanced^  was  preceded  by  a  new  trial 
of  his  patience^  and  a  new  proof  of  his  fortitude, 
fiefore  he  passed  into  darkness,  and  when  again 
be  returned  to  the  light,  the  object  which  still 
met  his  eyes,  was  the  image  of  the  Qod  whose 
finger  is  on  his  lip.    Silence  and  secrecy  were 
the  first  duties  taught  to  the  aspirant.    He  might 
listen,  but  he  might  not  speak.    If  he  heard  a 
voice,  it  addressed  him  in  the  language  of  mys* 
tery.    If  he  received  information,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  him.  through  the  medium  of  tropes  and 
symbols.    Now.  I  ask,  if  under  the  influence  of 
such  a. system"* as  this,  you  can  really  believe, 
that  the  hierarchs  of  Egypt  would  have  in- 
structed a.  person  not  belonging  to  their  order, 
a  stranger,  who  did  not  worship  the  same  Gods 
with  them,  a  Greek  to6,  in  all  the  science  and 
learning  which  they  tiiemselves  possessed  ?    Py- 
thagoras might  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
exoteric  doctrines  of  the  priests  of  Thebes.   He 
might  have  even  obtained  some  glimpses  of  their 
esoteric  doctrines ;  and  thus  he  might  have  an-, 
nounced  some  of  the  truths  which  modem  sdk 
ence  has  confirmed.    But  truths  which  science , 
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<Mi]y  can  confirm,  are  trntba  which  science  only 
coold  have  discovered.  Mark  well  this  obser- 
vation, Neomaikeif  and  then  answer^  if  yoa  can, 
the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  make. 

Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  the  obliquity 
of  the  xodiacal  cirde.  (Plutarch,  de  Placit 
Philosopher.)  The  Moon,  according  to  the 
Bame  philosopher,  receives  her  light  from  the 
Sun ;  and  it  is  only  when  that  light  is  inter* 
cepted  by  the  Earth,  that  the  Moon  suffers  an 
eclipse.  (Diog.  Laert.  L.  8.  Stob,  h.  1.  and  Plu- 
tarch, in  Loco  citato.)  The  lunar  orb  resembles 
the  Earth ;  like  it  is  diversified  by  mountaina, 
valleys,  and  seas ;  aqd  like  it  is  inhabited  by  ani* 
mals«  (Plutarch,  de  Facie  in  Orbe  Luns.  Sto- 
b«as»  L.  1.)  It  even  appears  fi'om  a  passage  in 
Plutarch,  who  probably  did  not  clearly  under* 
stand  what  Pythagoras  had  intended  to  say, 
that  this  philosopher  reckoned  one  lunar  day  as 
equal  to  fifteen  of  ours,  which  estimation  is 
nearly  accurate. 

The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  spoke  out  mwe 
plainly  than  their  master ;  divulged  some  of  his 
secret  doctrines ;  and  expounded  some  of  his 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  ^ 
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theories*    Philolaus  taught,  that  the  Sud,  or  tbe 
fire  as  he  called  it,  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  (Plut  ibid.)    Cicero  thus  states  tbe 
opinion  of  Nicetas  of  Syracuse,   who  was    a 
Pythagorean — Nicetas  Syracusius^  ut  ait  Theo* 
phrastusj  Coelum,  Sotem^  Lunarn^  Stellas^  supera 
denique  omnia  stare  censet^  neque  prater  terram 
rem  ullam  in  mundo  maveri:    qua  cum  circum 
axem  se  summa  celeritate  convertat  et  tarqueaty 
eadcm  effici  omnia^  quasi  stante  terra  aelum  mooe- 
retur^  atque  hoc  etiam  Platonem  in  Ttmao  dicere 
qtddam  arbitrantur,  sedpaullo  obscurius.    (Academ. 
Quast.  L.  4.)    Here  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  is  clearly  described.     Plato  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  come  over  in  his  old  age  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans.    Now  Plutarch 
thus  states  their  doctrine  in  his  life  of  Numa : 
"The  Pythagoreans,**  says  he,  "  think  that  the 
Sun  occupies  the  middle  of  the  universe ;  that  the 
Earth  is  carried  by  a  circular  motion  round  the 
central  fire ;  and  that  it  is  far  from  forming  a 
principal  part  in  the  universal  system.**    There 
is  a  passage  in  Aristotle  (de  Coelo)  perhi^  yet 
more  remarkable.    ''  The  Pythagoreans  say  that 
the  fire  (the  Sun)  is  in  the  middle,  and  that  the 
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Garth  is  one  of  the  stars,  being  carried  round 
the  centre,  and  thus  (as  it  revolves  on  its  axis) 
producing  night  and  day/' 

Some  of  the  guesses,  as  they  have  been  called, 
of  the  Pythagoreans  appear  very  Extraordinary. 
They  taught,  that  the  Moon's  diameter  is  about 
a  third  of  the  Earth's. .  This  guess  was  erroner 
oas,  but  it  viras  a  wonderful  guess,  since  the 
Moon's  diameter  is  greater  than  a  fourth  of  the 
Earth's.  Again,  they  said  that  the  Moon's  mass 
was  to  that  of  the  Earth  as  1  to  72.  It  is  strange 
that  Goguet  should  cite  this  calculation  as  a 
proof  of  their  ignorance.  Bemouilli  calculates 
the  difference  at  1  to  71.  They  appear  to  have 
had  pretty  just  notions  of  the  periods  in  which 
the  planets  make  their  revolutions ;  but  as  Plu- 
tarch, who  gives  the  statement,  speaks  in  round 
numbers,  we  cannot  judge  whether  or  not  the 
calculations  approached  to  precise  accuracy. 
The  assertion  of  Seneca  (Nat.  Qusest.  L.  7. 
c.  3.)  is  therefore  scarcely  credible,  when  he  says 
that  Eudoxus  was  the  first  who  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  five  great 
planets.  We  may,  I  think,  safely  reclaim  this 
honour  for  the  Pythagoreans.     Anaximander  is 
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said  to  have  been  tiie  first  Greek  who  determined 
the  periods  of  the  solstices   and    eqainoxes. 
(Diog.   Laert  L.  2.)    But  the    statement   (^ 
£ratosthenes,  with  regard  to  the  distance  of  the 
Earth  from  the  Sun,  as  it  is  understood  by  some 
writers^  merits  far  more  attention.    If  we  follow 
the  interpretation  which  Xylander  gives  of  a 
passage  in  Platarch  (de  Placitis  Philosophoram) 
we  shall  estimate  that  distance  at  804,000,000 
stadia ;  and  if  these  were  Olympic  stadia^  we  shall 
find  that  Eratosthenes  made  very  nearly  the  same 
calculation  with  our  modem  astronomers.    1 
am  aware  that  Xylander's  reading  of  tlie  text 
is  disputed ;  but  i  can  hardly  think  that  if  the 
text  in 'Plutarch  be  cormpt,  it  is  to  be  mended 
by  the  help  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Stoboeus, 
in  which  the  distance  is  estimated  at  40  billions 
of  stadia.    I  refer  you  to  Bailly  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  likewise  to  the  same  writer  for  an  ex« 
planation  of  that  curious  passage  in  Aristotle 
(de  Ccelo),  where  it  is  stated  that  the  mathema- 
ticians estimated  the  Earth's  circumference  at 
400,000  stadia.     I  shall  only  add  to  what  he 
has  said,  by  remarking  that  the  short  stadium 
of  330  feet  was  a  Chaldean  as  well  as  an  Egyp- 
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tian  measure,  being  equal  to  the  lOtli  part  of  A 
short  Chaldean  mile,  and  to  the  00th  part  ctf  aa 
Sl^ptian  9chcBnus ;  and  that  therefore  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  its  being  emidoyed  by 
mathematicians  and  astronomers,  who  derived 
iheir  science  from  a  master  who  had  studied  in 
E!gyptandin  Chaldea.  This  remark  obviates 
the  most  important  objection  which  has  been 
made  to  Bailly's  argument. 

There  were  other  brandies  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  with  which  the  Pythagoreans  seem 
to  have  been  tolerably  well  acquainted.  **  The 
Pythagoreans,^'says  AristotlejCMeteorolog.L.  !•) 
**  held  a  comet  to  be  a  planet,  which  appears 
after  a  long  mtervaly  and  which,  at  the  apex  of  the 
hyperbola  wUch  it  describes,  approaches  aip 
nearly  to  the  Sun  as  the  planet  Mercury/'  Pliay 
^L.  3.)  pretends  that  Pythagoras  discovered 
Phosphor  and  Vesper  to  be  the  same  star ;  aad 
he  fixes  the  date  pf  this  discovery  for  the  42nd 
Olympiad^  012  years  before  our  eera,  when  it 
may  be  well  questioned  whether  Pythagoras 
were  yet  bom*  We  have  seen  from  Macrobius, 
that  the  Egyptians  held  Venus  and  Alercury  to 
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be  satellites  of  the  Sun ;  and  Pythagoras  pro- 
bably learned  this  truth  in  Egypt  It  follows 
that  the  two  planets  are  both  morning  and  even- 
ing stars ;  and  if  the  Egyptians  taught  Pytha- 
goras that  this  was  only  the  case  with  regard  to 
Venus^  they  did  not  teach  him  all  they  knew. 
A  passage  in  Stobseus  indicates,  that  the  opi- 
nion was  peculiar  among  the  Greeks  to  the  Py- 
thagoreans. 

You  must  now  admit,  that  Pythagoras,  for  I 
attribute  all  the  sane  opinions  of  the  disciples 
to  the  master,  was  a  very  extraordinary  man. 
There  is  no  example,  either  before  or  since,  of 
so  many  important  scientific  truths  having  been 
discovered,  or  of  so  many  calculations  liearly 
accurate  having  been  made,  by  a  person,  who 
really  possessed  so  little  knowledge,  and  was 
so  little  advanced  in  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, as  we  are  both  agreed  was  the  case  with 
Pythagoras.  To  speak  fairly,  the  fact  appears 
to  be  so  singular,  so  contrary  to  all  experience, 
that  1  doubt  its  existence ;  and  yet  if  the  fact 
be  not  true,  how  can  we.  avoid  believing  that 
Pythagoras,  in  these  examples  at  least,  made  no 
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gaesses  at  all,  but  had  imported  into  Europe  the 
fragments  of  a  system  which  was  tanght  in 
Egypt  and  Cbaldea,  and  which  he  himself  but 
Tery  imperfectly  understood? 

Neom.  I  have  listened  to  you,  Phihthoth^ 
with  all  the  attention  which  you  could  require. 
I  care  not  whether  you  refer  the  discoveries,  as 
you  call  them,  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians, 
or  the  Pythagoreans.  Among  the  numerous 
conjectures  which  were  made,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  should  be  right,  or  nearly  right,  as  you 
cautiously  state  it.  But  these  conjectures  were 
not  built  on  science.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  been.  Hipparchus  was  the  first 
astronomer,  who  knew  the  method  of  taking  the 
parallax  of  a  planet ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  trigonometry.  He  was  likewise  the 
first  who  was  acquainted  with  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  After  having  made  this  state* 
inent,  I  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  say  another 
word  of  the  science  of  those  who  preceded  him. 

Phil.  You  forget^  that  you  are  taking  for 
granted  some  points,  which  I  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  concede  to  you. 
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Hipparchu8,  you  say,  was  Ihe  first  who  tlis^ 
<x>vered  the  method  of  taking  a  parallax,  who 
inveHted  trigonometry,  and  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.     He  vthjs 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  who  opened 
these  paths  to  the  Greeks ;   but  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  these  paths  had  never  been 
known  to  the  philosophers  of  Egypt  and  the 
East    Is  it  quite  clear,  that  Pythagoras  had  no 
notion  of  the  method  of  taking  a  parallax,  and 
that  his  masters  in  science  had  not  shown  faim 
any  such  method  ?    We  cannot  surely  trust  to 
what  writers,  who  lived  many  centuries  after 
bun,  have  told  us  of  his  system  of  harmony, 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  they  under* 
stood.    Neither  ought  we  to  trust  to  reports^ 
which  represent  him  as  assigning  distances  be^ 
tweeAthe  Earth  and  the  celestial  bodies,  totally 
removed  from  the  truth.      These  might  have 
been  opinions  ex(wessed  in  public ;  but  Pydia* 
goras,  like  his  masters  in  f^ypt  and  Asia,  had 
his  double  doctrines.    I  mean  not  thence  to  say, 
that  Pythagoras  was  as  fuUy  instructed  as  those 
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tnaflrtetB;  but  he  might  hare  communicated  se'- 

cretly  to  his  disciples  methods  of  taking  the 

parallaxes  of  the  San  and  Moon  by  the  hdp  of 

trigonometry.    This  conjectare  appears  to  me 

to  be  founded  on  probability ;  nor  does  it  imply^ 

that  Pythagoras  is  therefore  to  be  called  a 

scientific  astronomer.    He  of  coarse  obtained 

hie  information  from  men  of  science,  but  he 

migfat  have  repeated  their  lessons  without  folly 

possessing  their  knowledge,  and  without  clearly 

nnderstandmg  dieir  principles.    I  must,  how*' 

ever,  proceed  to  justify  my  conjecture.   Aristar* 

chos,  an  astronomer  of  Samoa,  flourished  about 

a  centnry  before  Hipparchus.     He  belonged  to 

tbe  school  which  had  been  established  by  his 

celdirated  coantryman   Pydiagoras;    and  he 

had  no  doubt  opportunities  of  being  wdl  ac- 

quainted  with  the  traditions  of  that  school,  since 

Pytfafi^oras  taught  his  philosophy  some  years  at 

Samoa,  before  he  retired  to  Grotona.    The  pni» 

dence  of  this  philosopher  in  concealing  some  of 

hts  doctrines  is  manifest  from  the  fote  of  Aris- 

tarchus,  who  was  cruelly  persecuted  for  publish* 

ing  them.    Now  among  the  publications  of  this 
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astronomer  was  one   concerning  the  distanc^e 
of  the    Sun    and    Moon,    which  still  exists. 
From  this  work  it  clearly  appears,  that  Aristar— 
chus  was  acquainted  with  a  method  of  taking- 
parallaxes.     He  reckons  the  distances  of  the 
celestial  bodies  from  the  Earth  by  semi-diameters, 
of  the  Earth ;  and  this  alone  shows  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  principle  upon  which  the 
method  is  founded.    It  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,  (de  Facie  in  Orbe  Lun»)  which  has 
been  generally  understood  to  refer  to  Aristar* 
chus,  that  he  had  determined  the  dbtance  of  the 
Moon  from  the  Earth  with  greater  accuracy 
than  any  other  ancient  astronomer.    He  also 
seems  to  have  approached  the  truth  more  nearly 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  measuring  the 
Sun*s  diameter,  which  he  estimated  at  the  720tb 
part  of  his  orbit.    But  the  method  proposed  by 
Aristarchus  for  measuring  the  Sun*s  distance 
from  the  Earth  could  only  have  been  invented 
by  a  scientific  astronomer.  The  objections,  which 
are  made  to  it  at  this  day,  are  rather  practical 
than  theoretical.  If  three  straight  lines  unite  the 
centres  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth, 
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they  ^ill  form  a  triangle.    If  the  angles  are 
known,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  will  be  known,  and  consequently 
the  proportions  of  the  distances  between  the 
centres  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth. 
The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  ti^o 
right  angles;  and  if  two  angles  be  known,  the 
tliird  can  be  delermined.    The  angle,  which  is 
formed  by  the  visual  rays  from  the  Earth  to  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  can  be  measured  by  means  of  an 
instrument.     But  the  other  two  angles  are  still 
to  be  determined.     It  was  found  that  one  of 
these  angles  could  only  be  a  right  angle,  when 
the  half  of  the  Moon's  disc  appeared  illuminated 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  only  then  that  a  straight  line  passmg 
from  the  centre  of  the  Sun  to  that  of  the  Moon 
could  form  a  right  angle  with  a  straight  line 
passing  from  the  centre  of  the  Moon  to  that  of 
the  Earth.  The  theory  of  this  method  presents  no 
difficulties ;  but  in  practice  many  objections  are 
to  be  made  to  it.    Now  you  will  observe,  Neoma- 
theSf  that  the  inventor  of  this  method  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  trigonometry.     But  it  is 
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gaid,  that  Aristarcbus  in  explaiDing  the  princi-^ 
[des  upon  which  it  is  cond  acted,  avails  hinmelf* 
of  no  ud  from  trigonomefaical  calculations ;  and 
as  this  has  been  said'  by  a  very  high  authority^ 
(I  mean  M.  Delambre,)  I  am  bound  to  believe  k» 
until  I  hear  an  answer  to  that  authority,      f 
would^  however,  ask,  how  in  this  case  we  can 
believe  Aristarchus  to  have  been  the  inventolr  of 
the  method  ?    The  instruments,  which  be  em* 
ployed,  af^iear  to  have  been  very  indifl^^ent,  as 
Archimedes,  who  lived  shortly  after  him,  has 
intimated.    He  erred  greatly  in  estimating  the 
Son's  distance  from  the  Earth ;  but  this  might 
have  happened  to  better  astronomers  with  better 
instraments,  if  they  followed  the  same  method. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  understand,  how  he  mea* 
sured  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth  with 
«o  much  exactness,  and  how  he  managed  to 
asoertain  so  nearly  the  length  of  the  Sun's  dia^ 
meter.  Archimedes,  who  mentions  this  measure^ 
ment,  seems  to  question  the  skill  of  the  observer, 
and  expresses  his  want  of  confidence  in  the 
instniments  which  were  employed.     Thus  it 
appears  that  Archimedes,  surely  no  incooape- 
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ten%  Jodge,  bad  no  high  opinion  either  of  Aris- 
tajrcbms,  or  of  the  instmmentg  which  he  em* 
ployed.    But  the  discoveries  which  Aristardms 
announced  were  many  and  important    May 
^re  not  suspect  then  with  good  reason,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  put  to  the  test  of  experience 
certain    astronomical    opinions,    which    were 
handed  down  as  traditions  among  the  Pythago- 
reans?   Can  it  really  be  supposed,  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  the  m^hod  of  measuring  the 
Sun's  distance  from  the  JBarth,  without  beii^ 
acquainted  with  trigonometry,  when  that  method 
is  entirely  built  upon  trigonometry?    1  must 
therefore  suppose  the  method  to  hare  beai  in- 
rented  by  a  scientific  astronomer,  long  anterior 
to  die  time  of  Aristarchus,  wlio  flourished  nearly 
100  years  before  Hippardius.    You  likewise 
assert,  that  Hipparchus  was  the  first  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
If  you  spoke  only  of  the  Greeks,  I  should  agree 
with  yon ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  Orientalists 
knew  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  not  only 
sooner,  but  better  than  ever  Hipparchus  did. 
The  Arabian  astronomer  Albatenius  says  that 
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the  Chaldeans  reckoned  the  length  of  the  sidera.! 
year  at365d.  6h.  11';  and  Montucla,  who  sorely 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  for  the  Cha.1- 
deansy  puts  it  as  a  question,  whether  it  may  not 
be  concluded  from  this,  that   they  were    ac- 
quainted with  the  progression  of  the  fixed  stars^ 
The  same  writer  seems    to    think,  that  they 
reckoned  this  progression  at  about  69  years  for 
the  degree.     Now  this  calculation  was  much 
more  exact  than  that  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptole- 
my, who  reckoned  the  progression  at  100  years 
for  the  degree.     But  if  you  will  turn  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  yoq 
will  perhaps  see  reason  to  think,  that  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  Brabmana  was  nearly  exactly  accu- 
rate; as  they  appear  to  have  reckoned  the  pro- 
gression at  71  years  for  the  degree,  and  indeed 
according  to  some,  at  72  years. 

Neom.  It  is  really  strange,  Philothoth,  if  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had  possessed  all  the 
astronomical  learning  which  you  ascribe  to  them, 
that  they  should  not  have  taught  it  to  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphos 
had    collected    100,000   volumes,   comprising 
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Greek,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and  Latin  books, 

(those  in  the  three  last  languages  being  translated 

ioto  Greek,)  in  the  library  of  Alexandria.    How 

came  Ptolemy,  the  philosopher,  not  *to  avail 

bimself  of  the  stores  of  astronomical  knowledge 

^wUch  this  library  ought,   according  to  your 

account,  to  have  contained  ? 

Phil.  You  forget  that  the  library  collected  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  before  Ptole- 
my the  philosopher  was  bom.  I  notice  this 
little  mistake,  because  it  has  been  inadvertently 
made  by  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  and 
of  profound  science,  in  a  late  publication. 

Neom.  Ptolemy,  however,  consulted  the  books 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  found  little  to  satisfy  a 
scientific  astronomer.  But  the  library  of  Alex* 
andria  existed  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  Is  it 
not  strange,  that  that  great  man  should  not 
have  availed  himself  of  the  treasures  it  con* 
tained?  When,  for  example,  he  was.  embar- 
rassed in  determining  the  length  of  the  sideral 
and  tropical  years^  why  had  he  not  recourse  to 
the  volumes  which  recorded  the  discoveries  of 
the  ancient  astronomers  of  Egypt?    Why  did 
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he  leave  those  volumes  antouched  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  ?  Why  did  he  not 
borrow  the  Hermaic  books  on  astronomy  firom 
the  Horoscopus  and  Hierogrammateus  ? 

FhiL  It  is  little  probable  that  the  best  books 
of  the  Chaldeans  on  any  subject  remained   in 
existence  in  Ptolemy's  time ;  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently state  the  reason.    I  may  observe,  how* 
ever,  that  this  astronomer  might  have  made  a 
better  use  than  he  has  done  of  the  cycles  called 
the  Neras  and  the  Saras,  and  that  he  might  have 
profited  by  some  of  the  opinions  which  eveaok 
comm<Hi  report  attributed  to   the  Chaldeans. 
With  respect  to  Hipparchus,  my  answer  is  not 
difficult    The  Hermaic  books  of  philosophy 
were,  if  we  believe  Clemena  Alexandrians,  only 
36  in  number.    They  were  therefore  not  likely 
to  occupy  muck  space  in  any  library.    But  if 
the  original  Hermaic  books  had  been  honoured 
with  a  i4aoe  in  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladd- 
-  I^ns,  how  did  they  escape  the  fire  ?    How  came 
they  to  be  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Clemens  ? 
There  m^t  have  been  copies.    Certainly ;  bol 
jwbo  ean  donbt  for  a  moment,  that  these  pre- 
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tended  Hermaic  books  were  forgeries,  composed 
long  sifter  the  utter  decay  of  Egyptian  literature  ? 
Yoo  ask,  why  Hipparchus  did  not  consult  the 
^rcliives  of  Egyptian  science  ?     I  answer,  be- 
oatuse  all  such  archives  were  destroyed  before 
his  time.  .  The  Persians  had  not  been  satisfied 
ii?itb  the  conquest  of  Egypt.    They  contemplat- 
ed  the  monuments  of  her  learning  with  fana- 
tical horror,  and  destroyed  them  with  fanatical 
2eal.     They  persecuted  the  priests,  and  drove 
them  from  their  sanctuaries;  and  these  men, 
mrbo  were  the  only  depositaries  of  the  learning 
of  their  country,  forgot  in  process  of  time  the 
-signs,  and  symbols,  and  enigmas,  by  which  that 
Jearning    had    been    formerly    taught   to    the 
initiated. 

Neom.  You  labour  under  a  great  error,  Philo- 
thoihf  since  we  can  prove  from  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, as  well  as  from  inscriptions  in  the  sacred 
and  enchorial  characters,  that  the  Egyptians 
possessed  the  same  knowledge,  and  practised 
the  same  arts,  under  the  Ptolemies,  as  they  had 
done  under  the  Pharaohs. 

Phil.   You  have  the  advantage  of  me.     I 
Orig.  VOL,  II.  p 
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have  made  no  great  progfess,  I  confess,  in  my 
attempts  to  read  the  sacred  and  ^ichorial  cba* 
racters.  The  Greek  inscriptions  prove  that  the 
Egyptians  continued  to  adore  their  ancient  dei- 
ties ;  that  the  Ptolemies,  and  afterwards  the  Cae- 
sars, caused  several  temples  to  be  repaired,  and 
additions  to  be  made  to  them,  in  the  old  style  of 
architecture ;  that  hieroglyphs  were  inscribed  on 
the  walls,  and  were  in  some  instances  composed 
to  express  the  names  of  monarchs  and  thdr  wives ; 
that  Greek  workmen  were  generally  employed 
on  these  occasions  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  had  frequently  to  pay  the  expences. 
Thus  far  the  Greek  inscriptions  give  us  informa- 
tion. With  respect  to  literature  and  science^ 
they  say  nothing,  and  prove  nothing. 

Neonu  But  we  learn  from  the  phonetic  cha- 
racters, which  still  exist  on  many  ancient  monu- 
ments, the  names  of  the  princes,  during  whose 
reigns  those  monuments  were  constructed.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  temples  of  Esiieh 
and  Denderah  were  built  in  the  time  of  the 
GsBsars ;  and  this  knowledge  obliges  us  to  smile 
at  the  dreams  of  those,  who  have  pretended  to 
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fix  the  dates  of  the  zodiacs  found  in  those 
temples  at  7»  or  13 ,  or  even  25  centuries  before 
the  Christian  aera. 

Phil.  You  speak,  Neomathes,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  very  able  and  ingenious  writer ;  but  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  totally  mistaken  upon  the 
point  in  question.  It  may  be  at  once  admitted 
to  him,  that  the  temples  were  built,  and  the  zo* 
diacs  painted,  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars.  Nay, 
that  allusions  were  made  to  them,  and  that  their 
names  appear  among  the  hieroglyphs.  What  I 
contend  for  is  this,  that  the  zodiacs,  in  the 
temples  mentioned  above,  were  copied  from 
others  of  ancient  date.  Thus  the  original  scheme 
of  the  round  zodiac  of  Denderah  must  have 
been  formed  at  least  7  centuries  before  our  aura. 
Try  any  projection  of  the  sphere,  which  will 
correspond  with  the  monument  at  a  later  date. 

Neam.  You  admit,  however,  that  the  art  of 
writmg  both  in  hieratic  and  in  enchorial  cha- 
racters was  preserved  from  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  those  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

Phil.  This  is  not  admitting  much.  The  art 
of  writing  may  be  preserved,  when  all  the  know- 
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ledge  i^bich  is  worth  communicating  is  lost.     It 
is  not  extraordinary,  that  the  demotic  characters 
were  preserved •    They  were  in  daily  use.     The 
sacred  characters  were  also  preserved ;  but  of 
these,  as  you   may  see  from  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  there  were   different  kinds;  and  some 
bore  different  senses.    There  was  the  exoteric 
sense  of  the  symbol  understood  by  the  many — 
there  was  its  esoteric  sense  understood  by  the 
few.     Was  not  this  last  sense  lost  before  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  ?     It  is  in  vain  to  deny 
the  moral,  political,  and  literary  degradation  of 
the  JEgyptians  after  the  time  of  Cambyses.     The 
persecution  carried  on  against  that  people  by 
their  conquerors  lasted  for  40  years,  without  in- 
termission.    It  was  again  renewed  after  a  short 
interval.    The  vengeance  of  the  Persians  was 
directed  against  the  religious  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  their  symbols 
and  images  were  every  where  mutilated  and 
destroyed  by  those  relentless  iconoclasts,  who 
considered  idolatry  as  an  insult  to  the  glory  of 
Mithras,  of  whom  fire  was  the  only  legitimate 
emblem.    Thus  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian 
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learning  and  science  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  philosophical  spirit  of  Egypt  perished 
iivith  her  political  power.  ^'  Her  wise  counsellors 
became  fools;'*  and  she  herself  became  ^'the 
basest  of  nations."  It  was  the  superstition,  and 
not  the  science,  of  Egypt,  that  survived  the  iron 
rule  of  her  Persian  despots. 

Neom.  But  is  it  not  idle  to  speak  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  as  of  mathematicians 
and  astronomers,  without  being  able  to  show, 
that  they  had  mathematical  and  astronomical 
instruments  ?  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
known  no  instruments  for  taking  observations, 
unless  you  so  call  their  gnomons  and  sun-dials. 
The  scientific  instruments  employed  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria  were  invented  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  who  appear  to  have  found 
none  among  the  natives  of  the  country.  Timo- 
charis  and  Aristillus  made  use  of  the  armillary 
sphere;  Eratosthenes  employed  the  dioptron; 
and  Ptolemy  improved  the  construction  of  the 
astrolabe^  of  which  Hipparchus  was  the  first 
contriver.  The  clepsydra  was  invented  by  Ctesi- 
bius  ;  and  Eudoxus  constructed  sun-dials  upon 
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a  new  plan,  and  in  a  more  accurate  unaaer 
than  had  ever  been  done  before  his  time.  Thus 
the  native  Egyptians  appear  to  have  possessed 
no  astronomical  instruments  before  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  unkss  indeed,  as  I  before  said, 
you  reckon  their  gnomons  and  sun-dials  as 
such. 

Phil.  Without  referring  you»   NeomatkeSy  to 
the  arraillary  spheres,  which,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  were  invented  by  Atlas,  Hercules,  and 
the  centaur  Chiron,  I  think  I  may  safely  venture 
to  assert,  that  all  the  instruments  which  you 
have  mentioned,  had  been  long  in  use  before 
the  existence  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.    If 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians   had  possessed 
no  instruments  for  taking  observations,  how 
could  they   have   made  any  progress  at   all 
in  astronomy,  or  have  merited  any  portion  of 
that  reputation  which  they  obtained  among  the 
Greeks   themselves?    Had  no  such  macbines 
as  armillary  spheres  existed  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  school,  how  came  the 
Greeks  to  refw  their  invention  to  tlie  fabulous 
ages?    This  seems  to  prove,  that  these  spheres 
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liad  been  in  use  from  remote  antiquity.    The 
aranea^  as  the  sun-dial  employed  by  Eudoxus 
^as  called^  may  have  been  an  iminrovement ; 
bat  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  sun-dials  were 
known  even  to  the  Jews^  (not  a  very  scientific 
people,)  four  centuries  before  the  time  of  Eu- 
doxus.   It  is  in  vain  to  call  Ctesibius  the  in- 
ventor of  the  clepsydra.    This  instrument  was 
exhibited  under  different  forms,  as  appears  from 
Vitruvius,  who  has  described  several  clepsydras 
diat  were  in  use ;  but  the  most  simple  form  was 
probably  invented  at  a  very  early  period.    Ac- 
cording to  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  Chaldeans 
employed  the  clepsydra  when  they  first  divided 
the  zodiac.    Macrobius  says  the  same  thing  of 
the  Egyptians* 

I  can  easily  admit  to  you  that  the  Greeks, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  found  but  few 
mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments  in 
Chaldea  and  in  Egypt.  I  will  further  admit 
Oiat  those  instruments  were  very  imperfect,  and 
were  greatly  improved  by  such  able  men  as 
Eratosthenes,  Ctesibius,  Hipparchus,  and  Pto- 
lemy.   But  I  must  at  the  same  time  conclude, 
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that  the  instruments^  which  were  thus  found, 
were  such  as  had  never  been  greatly  valued. 
Under  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
monarchies,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
was  the  very  last  thing,  to  which  the  priests,  the 
only  possessors  of  knowledge,  would  have  given 
encouragement.     If  any  valuable  instruments 
had  formerly  existed,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  colleges 
of  the  priests,  or  in  the  observatories  committed 
to  their  care.     It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
astronomical    instruments,    employed    by  the 
Egyptians  and  Orientalists,  and  indeed  by  the 
Greeks,  were  ou  a  much  larger  scale  than  ours. 
This  must  have  rendered  them  very  expensive. 
But  the  general  ignorance  of  all  orders  of  men» 
with  the  exception  of  the  priests,  and  the  care 
and  caution,  with   which  these  last  concealed 
their  knowledge  from  the  public,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  general  want  of  such  instruments 
as  the  geometers  and  astronomers  of  Greece 
might  have  sought  for  in  vain  among  the  Egyp* 
tians  and  Chaldeans. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
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instrumeiits  of  science  in  the  museatns  or  obseN 
Yatories  of  the  Egyptians,  unless  it  be  the  golden 
circle  of  Osymandias.    This  circle  was  proba- 
bly rendered  famous  by  its  metallic  value.    A 
quarter  of  a  cubit  added  to  its  circumference 
would  have  increased  not  a  little  its  scientific 
value.    But  because  we  hear  only  of  this  golden 
circle,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  Egyptians 
had  no  more  accurate  instruments?  The  Greeks 
Hpeak  of  no  other.     It  was  not  likely  that  any 
other  should  have  attracted  general  attention. 
A  circle  of  gold  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  365  cubits  in  circumference,  would   pro- 
bably be  more  spoken  of,  did  it  now  exist  in 
modern .  Europe,  than   all  the  instruments   of 
Dolland  and  Ramsden.    Cambyses  is  said  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  sent  the  golden  cir- 
cle into  Persia.     Its  metallic  worth   probably 
procured   it   that    honour.     But   can   we    be- 
lieve that  the  Persians  spared  the   Egyptian^ 
observatories,  which  must  have  been  full  of  those 
symbols  which  they  held  in  religious  horror  t 
*  While  the  hand  of  destruction  was  busy  in  de- 
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molisbing  temples  and  palaces,  it  was  not  likely 
to  pass  lightly  over  the  sacred  collies ;  wkor 
while  the  work  of  ruin  was  going  on,  and  it 
went  on  for  40  years,  is  it  probable  that  the 
instruments  of  science  were  more  reelected  than 
the  monuments  of  art. 

Neanu  After  all  that  you  have  said,  Pkilo-- 
thotkf  you  have  only  advanced  a  conjecture, 
and  a  conjecture  which  must  always  remain 
one. 

PkiL  Men  differ  only  about  their  opinions 
and  conjectures.  Nobody  questions  an  axiom ; 
nobody  disputes  a  demonstrated  truth ;  nobody 
denies  a  well-known  and  well-attested  fact.  As 
long  as  you  move  within  the  circle  of  certainties, 
you  willquarrel  with  no  one.  But  unfortunately 
this  circle  is  narrow ;  and  the  human  mind  is 
continually  stej^ing  beyond  its  bounds. 

Neom.  Your  observation  is  just ;  and  where 
conjectures  are  reasonable,  they  will  always 
meet  with  attention.  No  moral  reasoner  will 
refuse  to  listen  to  an  opinion  which  seems  to  be 
founded  on  probabUity.    Neither  will  an  anti- 
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qaary  hastily  reject  a  conjecture,  which  appears 

to  be  supported  by  historical  evidence.    When 

yon  pretend,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans 

possessed  astronomical  instruments  of  any  value 

HI  science,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  suf^rt 

your  conjecture  by  testimony.    Instead  of  this, 

you  ai^ue  in  a  circle ;  contend  that  they  virere 

profound  astronomers;   and  thei  insist,  that 

since  they  were  so,  they  must  have  possessed 

accurate  astronomical  instruments. 

Phil.   I  acknowledge,    Neamaihes^   that  no 
hbtorical  testimony  directly  tells  me,  that  the  an- 
cient  nations  in  question  possessed  any  valuable 
instruments  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  astro- 
nomer.   There  is  however  abundance  of  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  certain  scientific  truths 
from  the  Egyptians    and    Orientalists,  which 
truths  could  not  have  been  obtained  without 
accurate  observations  made  by  the  assistance 
of  accurate' instruments.    It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  Pythagoras  brought  instruments  with  him, . 
when  he  returned  from  ^ypt  to  Samos ;  but  it 
is  slitt  more  likely,  that  the  scientific  truths 
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which  he  announced  in  private,  and  which  his 
disciples  afterwards  taught  in  public,  were   all 
the  stores  which  he  carried   home  with  htm  ; 
nor  is  it  easily  credible,  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
would  have  presented  him  with  any  scientific 
instruments,  which  might  tend  to  spread  that 
knowledge  which  they  wished  to  confine  to  the 
precincts  of  their  own  colleges.     But  the  dis- 
closures made  by  the   Pythagoreans    plainly 
show,  that  the  chief  of  their  sect  must  have  been 
instructed  by  astronomers,  who  employed  ac- 
curate instruments.    Aristarchus,  a   native   of 
Samos,    repeated    many    things    which    came 
clearly  from  a  scientific  source.    He  stated  the 
Sun's  distance  from  the  Earth  at  1064  semi- 
diameters  of  the  Earth.    This  calculation  is  no 
doubt  very  erroneous ;  but  it  must  have  been 
made  by  some  person  who  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  taking  a  parallax. 
He  who  taught  Pythagoras,  (for  these  statements 
must  have  come  down  from  him  to  Aristarchus,) 
the  distance  between  the  Moon  and  the  Earth, 
must  have  known  better  bow  to  take  the  paral- 
lax of  that  orb,  since  he  estimated  the  distance 
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at  &6  semi-diameters  of  the  Earth,  and  the  real 
distance  is  no  more  than  64.    Aristarchus  an- 
nounced, that  the  Earth  is  but  a  point  in  the 
universe ;  that  it  is  spherical,  and  turns  round 
on  its  own  axis,  moving  in  the  oblique  circle  of 
tlie  zodiac,  whife  the  heavens  are  at  rest     He 
likewise  taught,  that  the  Sun  is  a  fixed   star, 
and  that  the  fixed  stars  are  Suns.   Empedocles, 
the  scholar  of  Pythagpras,  ^rmed,  that  the 
distances  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  Earth,  as 
well  as  their  magnitudes,  could  not  be  deter- 
mined.     This  must  have  come  originally,   I 
should  think,  from  those  who  had  taken  the 
parallaxes  of  the  planets,  but  had  not  succeeded 
with  the  fixed  stars.     Now  after  this  statement, 
how  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  the  Egyptian 
and  Chaldean  masters  of  Pythagoras  were  men 
without  science,  who  had  no  other  astronomical 
instruments  than  a  clepsydra  and  a  sun-dial  ? 

The  Greeks  in  vain  attribute  to  Meton  the 
cycle  which  goes  by  his  name.  It  was  known 
ages  before  his  time.  The  cycles,  called  the 
Neros  and  the  Saros,  do  honour  to  the  Chaldeans. 
According  to  Cassini,  the  inventors  of  the  former 
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cycle  reckoned  the  length  of  the  solar  yett  at 
S65d*  Sh.  51  '•  36''. ;  and  thns  made  it  too  ItHkg 
by  2'.  48''.      The  celebrated  M.  de  Lambne 
lessens  the  error  to  1'.  36''.    Thus  the  inrentorai 
of  the  cycle  of  600  years  had  calculated  the 
length  of  the  solar  year  with  an  Exactness  which 
was  not  equalled  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy^ 
who  made  it  nearly  6\  longer.     M.  de  Lambre 
says,  indeed,  that  the  invention  of  this  cycle 
supposes  no  science.     I  shall  only  answer  by 
observing,  that  this  remark  supposes  some  pre* 
judice.    Just  conclusions  can  be  drawn  only 
from  accurate  observations,  and  accurate  obser* 
vations  in  astronomy  can  be  made  only  with 
the  help  of  good  instrumente.    There  is  no 
evidence,  you  say,  of  the  existence  of  such  in* 
straments  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Babylon.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence,  I  admit;  but  I  have  pro-> 
duced  testimonies  from  which  direct  inductions, 
equal  to  any  evidence,  may  be  drawn.    Those 
Egyptian  priests  who  employed  the  canicular 
year,  and  who  inrented  the  Sothic  period,  could 
not  have  been  much  mistaken  about  the  length 
of  the  tropical  year.    With  regard  to  the  Chal- 
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deans,  it  is  admitted  by  Montacla,  that  they  had 
cadcnlated  the  length  of  the  solar  year  at  365d« 
Sh.  49^  30^'.  Can  it  be  reasonably  supposed, 
that  men  thus  far  advanced  were  not  famished 
with  tolerably  accurate  astronomical  instru- 
ments? 

Neom.  Why  really,  Philothath,  your  entho* 
siasm  in  favour  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyp- 
tians is  such,  tliat  I  believe  you  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
algebra,  and  even  of  fluxions  and  the  difieren-* 
tial  calculus. 

PML  You  are  severe  upon  me,  Neomathes. 
You  must  admit,  however,  that  the  elements  of 
algebra  were  taught  at  Alexandria;  and  how 
can  we  be  certain,  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
elements  was  not  preserved  amidst  the  wreck 
of  Egyptian  science?  On  this  subject  I  leave 
you  to  your  own  conjectures.  You  must  not, 
however^  too  hastily  assume,  that  none  but  the 
'  modems  could  have  been  capable  of  inventing 
such  modes  of  calculation  as  you  have  named. 
The  admirers  of  Indian  science,  as  it  appears 
fipom  the  Asiatic  Researches,  give  us  reason  to 
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think  that  the  ancient  Brahmans  employed  sl 
mode  not  dissimilar  to  the  differential  calculus. 
But  I  affirm  nothing  upon  this  subject.     You 
may  discuss  it  \vith  those  who  can  unlock  the 
stores  of  Hindu  science.      You  will  perhaps 
find  their  pretensions  more  difficult  to  be  set 
aside  than  you  are  at  present  aware.     Great 
empires  were  established  in  the  East  soon  after 
the  deluge,  and  continued  to  flourish  for  many 
centuries.    The  history  of  those  empires  is  but 
imperfectly  known  to  us.    Are  we  quite  justifi- 
able in  holding,  that  the  ancient  Orientalists  had 
made  no  progress  in  the  exact  sciences  ?    They 
may  have  expressed  numbers  and  quantities  by 
conventional  signs,  the  use  of  which  is  now  lost; 
though  we  have  derived  our  arithmetical  figures 
from  the  Arabians,  who  appear  to  have  originally 
borrowed  them  from  the  Hindus.. 

Neom.  You  still  continue  to  wander,  Phikh 
thothy  in  the  wide  region  of  conjecture.  You 
will  perhaps  tell  me  next  that  your  Chaldeans, 
Hindus,  and  Egyptians,  were  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation. 

Phil.    Well,  Neomathes,  and  if  Pythagoras 
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obtained  his  infor matioh  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  it  would 
seem  that  they  taught  a  doctrine  not  very  unlike 
to  Newton's.  The  principles  of  love  and  discord, 
of  which  the  Pythagoreans  said  so  much,  were 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  the  moderns 
call  attraction  and  repulsion.  It. clearly  appears 
from  Plutarch's  statement,  that  they  were  aware 
of  the  tendency  of  all  material  particles  to  a 
common  centre.  Aristotle,  who  certainly  was 
no  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  gravitation^ 
seems  to  ha¥e  thought  that  Pythagoras  was  so, 
because  he  combats  the  Pythagorean  system^ 
according  to  which  the  Sun  ought  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  ^^  The  mass  of  earth/' 
says  he,  **  must  he  heaviar  than  the  mass  of  fire ; 
and  therefore  the  earth,  and  not  the  fire,  ought 
to  occupy  the  c^itre  of  the  universe.''  Is  not 
this  argument  clearly  directed  against  the  system 
of  "^gravitation ;  and  does  not  Aristotle  thus 
plainly  show  that  this  doctrine  had  been  taught 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  against  whom  he  was 
arguing?    Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 

Orig.  VOL.  II.  Q 
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discoveries  of  Herscbel  will  probably  admit 
that  he  has  brought  forward  the  best  answer  to 
the  objection  of  Aristotle.  In  fact,  if  the  body 
of  the  Sun  be  solid,  and  his  atmosphere  be  lumi- 
nous, the  objection  of  Aristotle  is  removed. 

Neom.  This  argument  seems  to  be  specious; 
but  it  is  far  from'  being  conclusive*  There  is  no 
appearance  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  any  no- 
tion of  the  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  a 
projectile ;  or  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces. 

Phil.  You  seem  to  foi^et,  that  we  have  only 
fragments  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  and 
that  he  himself  had  probably  only  collected  frag- 
ments of  the  philosophy  of  the  Oriental  nations. 
You  cannot  expect  me  to  enter  into  details*  The 
Pythagoreans  taught,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  bodies  gravitate  to  a  common  centre.  They 
must  then  have  known  something  of  the  laws, 
which  govemvthe  motion  of  projectiles.     By 
love  and  discord  they  clearly  meant  attraction 
and  repulsion;  and  what  are  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  but  attracting  and  repelling 
forces  governed  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  ? 
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Neam.  It  really  only  remains  for  you,  PhUo* 
thothy  to  argue  that  the  telescope,  which  we 
positiTely  know  to  have  been  first  invented  in 
the  banning  of  the  17th  century,  was  employed 
by  the  astronomers  of  Babylon  and  Thebes. 

Phil.  A  sarcasm  is  not  an  argument.    I  can«- 

not  prove  that  the  telescope  was  known  to  the 

ancients;  and  yet  I  may  decline  affirming  so 

positively  as  you  do,  that  it  was  first  invented  in 

the  17th  century.    I  .cannot  prove  that  this  in* 

strument  was  ever  employed  for  astronomical 

purposes  before  the  time  of  Galileo ;  and  yet  I 

may  admit  it  as  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  it 

may  have  been  used  by  astronomers  of  remoter 

times.  . 

Moschopolus  mentions  four  instruments,  with 
which  the  astronomers  of  antiquity  were  ac« 
customed  to  observe  the  stars — ^the  cat^ptron^ 
the  dioptrofij  the  eisoptran,  and  the  enoptrW' 
According  to  this  author  the  catoptron  was  the 
same  with  the  astrolabe.  It  is  our  business  to 
cfnquire  whether  lenses  were  introduced  into  the 
tubes  affixed  to  these  instruments.  Ptolemy 
has  described  the  astrolabe^  which  he  employed  ; 
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and  tbere  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  made 
I18IB  of  juiy  magnifying  glasses.    From  his  ac- 
coapt  of  the  catoptrcn  modern  readers  have  beeo 
able  to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  it;  bat  of 
the  other  three  instruments,  and  especially  of 
the  two  last,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  with 
precision.    The  dkptran  seems  to  have  been  so 
named  from  the  tub^,  through  which  the  observer 
looked.    Were  the  other  two  instruments  named 
from  objects  being  reflected  in  a  mirror  placed 
within  them?  Aristotle  (Meteorotog.  L.  1.)  says 
that  the  Greeks  employed  mirrors  when  they 
surveyed  the  celestial  appearances*     May  we 
not  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that  astro* 
nomers  were  not  always  satisfied  with  looking 
through  empty  tubes  T   There  are,  however^  two 
things  that  we  ought  to  know  before  we  proceed 
further.    First,  whether  the  nations  of  antiquity 
made  so  much  use  of  glass,  as  to  render  it  im'o- 
bable  that  they  should  find  out  how  it  may  be 
employed  to  magnify  objects  of  vision ;  and  se- 
condly, whether  from  their  observations  and 
discoveries,  there  may  be  reason  to  think  that 
they  ever  used  glasses  in  surveying  the  heavens. 
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1.   Mention  is  made  of  glaes  (flKTOX)  in  the 
boolc  of  Job,  the  most  ancient  book  which  exists^ 
since   it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  before  the  Pentateuch.    Tlie  Egyptianst 
Phcenicians,  and  Babylonians,  knew  the  art  of 
colouring  glass,  which  supposes  that  its  use 
among  them  was  sufficiently  common.    Glass 
was  so  abundant  in  Ethiopia,  that  coffins  for  the 
dead,  as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  attest,  were 
frequently  made  of  it.    The  Greeks  knew  how 
to  melt  and  cast  glass;   and  Plutarch  men- 
tions heath  as  the  best  fuel  for  the  purpose* 
The    Greeks    also    knew    how    to    give    to 
coloured  crystals  the  appearance   of  precious 
atones.  (Plin.  L.  36.  Theophrast.  de  lapid.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  Romans  coloured  glass, 
aays  Winckelman,  has  not  been  equalled  by 
modem  ingenuity.  (Hist  de  Tart.)    Glass  was 
so  much  employed  in  ancient  Rome,  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  any  modem  palace  contains 
half  as  much  as  was  exhibited  in  the  theatoe 
erected  by  Scaurus.    The  Egyptians  were  sudi 
proficients  in  the  art  of  casting  glass,  that  it  has 
been  preteioded  that  they  could  make  it  mal- 
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leable.  The  nations  of  antiquity  were  then  so 
well  acquainted  with  this  substance,  as  to  make 
it  difficult -to  conceive  that  they  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  any  of  its  properties, 

2.  Some  of  the  observations  of  the  ancients 
must  appear  very  extraordinary,  if  magnifying 
glasses  had  never  been  known  among  them. 
The  boldness  with  which  the  Pythagoreans  as- 
serted, that  the  surface  of  the  Moon  was  diversi- 
fied by  mountains  and  valleys,  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for,  unless  Pythagoras  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  by  the  help  of  telescopes, 
which  might  have  existed  in  the  observatories  of 
£^ypt  and  Chaldea,  before  those  countries  were 
conquered  and  laid  waste  by  the  Persians. 
Pliny  (L.  11.)  says,  that  1600  stars  had  been 
counted  in  the  72  constellations,  and  by  this 
expression  I  can  only  understand  him  to  mean 
the  72  dodecatis  into  which  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans  divided  the  zodiac.  Now  this  num- 
ber of  stars  could  never  have  been  counted  in 
the  zodiac  without  the  assistance '  of  glasses. 
Ptolemy  reckoned  a  much  less  number  for  the 
whole  heavens.    The  missionaries  found  many 
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more  stars  marked  in  the  Chinese  charts  of  the 
heavens,  than  formerly  existed  in  those  which 
Mrere  in  use  in  Europe.  The  Persians,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  the  Nimetullahf  had  a 
tradition,  for  it  could  have  been  nothing  else, 
that  the  galaxy  appears  white  from,  the  great 
multitude  of  stars  which  it  contains.  Dempcritus 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  a  similar  tradi; 
tion ;  probably  during  his  stay  in  Egypt.  His 
statement,  was  supposed  to  be  founded  in  error ; 
but  when  Galileo  turned  his  telescope,  to  the 
galaxy,  he  became  convinced  of  the  fact.  De- 
mocritus  likewise  said  that  sOihe  of  the  planetary 
bodies  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Chaldeans  asserted  that  they  had  discovered 
more.  (Seneca  Quaest.  Nat.)  These,  it  would 
seem,  could  only  have  been  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  perhaps  of  Saturn.  That  the  Brah: 
mans  had  discovered  these  satellites  may  be 
strongly  inferred  from  their  reckoning  the  pla- 
netary bodies  to  be  fifteen  in  number. 

Having  made  these  statements,  let  us. now 
proceed ,  to  consider,  some  remarkable ,  circumr 
stances,  for  which  it  may  be  difficult  to. account, 
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if  the  ancients  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the.ose 
of  the  telescope. 

Suidas,  at  the  word  uaXog  (glass)  indicates,  in 
explaining   a    passage  in    Aristophanes,    that 
burning  mirrors    were    occasionally  made   of 
glass.    Now    how    can  we   snppose  baming 
mirrors  to  have  been  made  of  glass,  withoat 
supposing  the  magnifying  powers  of  glass  to 
have  been  known?    The  Greeks,  as  Platarch 
affirms,    employed    metallic     mirrors,    eithar 
plane,  or  convex,  or  concave,  according  to  the 
use  for  which   they  were  intended.     If  Aey 
could  make  burning  mirrors    of   glass,  they 
could  have  given  any  of  these  forms  to  glass* 
How  then  could  they  have  avoided  observing, 
that  two  glasses,  one  convex  and  the  ottier 
concave,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from 
each  other,  magnified  objects  seen  through  them  ? 
Numerous  experiments  must  have  been  made 
with  concave  and  convex  glasses,  before  burn- 
ing mirrors  made  of  glass  could  have  been  em- 
ployed.   If  astronomers  never  knew  the  magni- 
fying powers  of  glass,  and  never  placed  lenses 
in  the  tubes  of  the  diaptrons^  what  does  Strabo 
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mean^  when  he  says,  **  Vapours  prodnce  the 
'  same  effects  as  the  tubes  in  magnifying  objects 
of  vision  by  refraction  V  (L.  S.  c.  138.) 

You  are  an  admirer  of  antique  gems,  intaglios, 
and  cameos.  Yon  acknowledge  the  modems 
to  be  inferior  to  the  ancients  in  works  of  this 
nature*  How  happens  it,  that  the  former  can- 
not work  so  finely  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
as  the  latter  did  without  it  ?  Yon  are  unable 
to  solve  this  question,  and  yon  are  at  last  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  gems,  which  you  ad- 
mire, could  not  have  been  cut  in  such  perfection 
without  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses.  But  the 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  microscope  sup* 
poses  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the 
telescope. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  weighty  objection^  that  Pto* 
lemy  seems  not  to  have  known  any  ttung  of  the 
telescope.  But  if  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests 
knew  how  to  construct  such  an  instrument, 
may  we  not  conclude,  that  it  was  a  secret  caie- 
fully  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  If 
any  telescopes  had  existed  either  at  Thebes  w 
at  Babylon,  can  we  doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Persians?    There  was, 
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however,  according  to  tradition,  one  exception. 
The  Persians  pretend  that  Alexander  the  Great 
found  a  mirror  in  which  the  universe  was  repre- 
sented.   This  mirror,  which  they  call  aynah  Is- 
kanderj  would  seem  to  have  been  a  reflecting 
telescope.  Certainly  there  have  existed  traditions 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account,  if  no 
telescopes  had  ever  existed  before  the  age  of 
Galileo.    The  Greeks  reported  that  Pythagoras 
had  shown  letters  written  on  the  disk  of  the 
Moon  by  means  of  a  mirror.    Roger  Bacon, 
who  flourished  in  the  13th  century,  says  that 
Caesar  surveyed  the  coast  of  Britain  from  that  of 
Gaul,  by  the  help  of  a  glass ;  and  this  report, 
whether  true  or  false,  shows  that  a  tradition  ex- 
isted of  the  ancient  use  of  telescopes  in  the  time 
of  Roger  Bacon,  when  these  instruments  were 
certainly  unknown  to  the  modems. 

Thus  then,  Neomathes^  while  I  am  far  from 
venturing  to  affirm,  that  telescopes  were  em- 
ployed in  remoter  times,  I  must  decline  assert- 
ing'in  the  very  positive  terms  which  you  have 
done,  that  this  instrument  was  not  invented  be- 
fore the  17th  century. 

But  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
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your  patience,  and  it  is  time  to  bring  this  dis- 
cussion to  a  close*    The  ancient  Hindus,  Chal- 
deans, and  Egyptians,  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  a  system  of  astronomy 
more  scientific  than  some  modem  authors  are 
willing  to  admit.    The  remnants  of  this  system 
have  sufficed  to  convince  more  adequate  judges 
than  myself,  that  when  it  was  entire,  it  must  have 
been  worthy  of  admiration.     It  is  in  vain  to 
urge,  that  the  existence  of  fragments  does  not 
proye  the  existence  of  a  system.     I  maintain, 
that  they  prove  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
excellence  of  the  system.    When  we  see  the 
ruins  of  an  edifice,  or  the  remnants  of  a  wreck, 
we   cannot  doubt  the  former  existence  of   a 
building  and  of  a  vessel;  and  we  may  even  be 
able  to  judge  from  their  remains  what  had  been 
the  form,  the  structure,  and  the  magnitude  of 
both. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Renuirks  on  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  anatcmf 
as  practised  among  the  Egyptians. 

I  HAVE  thought  that  some  remarks  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  EgyptiaiiB  in  medi- 
cine, anatomy  and  chemistry,  might  not  be  un- 
interesting to  the  readers  of  the  presait  Toluroe. 
But  as  I  have  alreaify  treated  of  these  subjects 
very  fully  in  my  essay  on  the  science  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  this  and  the  sobse- 
quent  chapter  may  be  considered  as  brief 
abridgements  from  that  work. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  custom  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  refer  the  invention  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  Gods.  Six  volumes 
on  the  subject  of  medicine  were  still  attributed 
to  Thoth  in  the  time  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
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The  flecreti  of  pharmacy,  according  to  Diodorus 
l^culiiSy  were  beUeved  by  the  Egyptians  to  have 
.been  revealed  by  the  Goddess  Isis  to  her  son 
Horns.  |n  the  age  of  Homer  the  God  Pdian 
was  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  medical  learn- 
ing in  ^ypt;  and  indeed  it  would  appear,  that 
the  poet  considered  every  Egyptian  skilled  in 
medicine  as  having  sprung  from  the  God  Paian. 
(Odyss.  J.  V.  13 1 .) — (I  may  here  mention,  by  the 
way»  that  Paian  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Heliopolis,  Aan^  or  On,  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed,  for  which  usage  the  reader  may 
consult  Woide  and  Jablonski.  It  will  then  fol- 
low, that  the  Sun  was  the  deity  understood  by 
Homer.) 

The  medical  profession  must  have  undoubt- 
edly existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  £^ypt 
If  the  word  rephaim  be  properly  translated  in 
the  English  Bible,  there  were  physicians  in  the 
days  of  Jacob.  I  am  aware,  that  this  transla- 
tion does  not  accord  with  that  found  in  the 
Septuagint,  where  rtphaim  is  rendered  by  imotF 
^iourrah  polUnctares,  which  we  may  understand 
to  signify  embalmers ;  but  the  first  embalmers 
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were  probably  physicians ;  besides,  HB*\  fnedicus^ 
in  Hebrew,  clearly  comes  from  the  verb  K91, 
sanavitf  a  derivation  honourable  to  the  profession, 
and  unquestionably  of  very  remote  antiquity.  , 
Homer  exalted  the  state  of  medicine  ia 
f^pt,  when  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 

HaTpos  Se  Ira^ros  iwiarAfieros  wtpl  wAvrmy 

The  number  of  physicians  in  Egypt  must 
have  been  very  great  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
since  according  to  that  historian,  (L.  2.)  there 
were  physicians  for  every  different  part  of  the 
body,  and  for  every  different  disease.  Even  the 
monarchs  of  Egypt  seem  not  to  have  disdained 
the  practice  of  the  healing  heart.  Nechepsus, 
who  reigned  nearly  seven  centuries  before  our 
«ra,  is  said  by  Julius  Firmicus  to  have  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  pharmacy ;  and  ^tius 
mentions  some  of  the  remedies,  which  this  royal 
apothecary  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
fevers.  Manetho  says  that  another  king,  named 
Athothis,  wrote  books  on  anatomy. 

Some  writers  have  thought  that  as  the  profes- 
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sion  of  inedicine  in  Egypt  was  confined  to  one 
class  of  men,  and  was  transmitted  as  by  inheri- 
tance from  father  to  son,  it  could  never  have 
been  successfally  caltivated  in  that  country. 
Does  this  consequence  necessarily  follow  ?    We 
likewise  hear  it  observed,  that  as  the  physicians 
were  compelled  .by  law  to  follow  exactly  the 
prescriptions  contained  in  the  Hermaic  books, 
the  science  must   have   remained    stationary. 
But  the  medical  books,    faltely   ascribed   to 
Hermes,  were  probably  foiled  at  a  late  period, 
and  are  said  by  Galen  to  have  been  full  of  ab- 
surdities.   The  law,  which  enjoined  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  regulations  contained  in  those 
books,  which  were,  never  seen  but  in  the  hands 
of  the   Pastaphori  during  a  procession,  must 
have  been  altogether  nugatory.    The  knowledge 
of  medicine  probably  shared  the  fate  of  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge,  while  Egypt  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.     (Diodor. 
L.  1.  lamblich.  de  Myster.  JE^.    Galen.  Facul- 
tat.  Simplic.  Medic.  L.  6.    Clem.  Alexandrin. 
Strom.  JL  5.) 
Some  scattered  accounts  of  the  medicines  in 
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use  amoDg  tlie  Egyptians  may  be  found  in  van-- 
oas  writers.     Of  the  nepenthes  Homer  has  said 
enough  for  a  poet,  but  not  enough  for  a  phy- 
aician.  M.  Goguet  thinks  that  it  was  opium  ; 
but  neither  Homer,  (Odyss.  L.  4.  v.  220,)  nor 
Diodwus  Siculns  describes  it  as  a  narcotic. 
The  Egyptians  administered  the  squill,  or  sea- 
onion,  in  cases  of  dropsy ;  and  they  employed 
the  acrin);,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
oxyd  of  iron,  in  treating  the  same  disease.  They 
made  much  use  of  external  applications ;  and 
frequentiy  employed  unguents,  in  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Gralen,  they  mixed  verdigris  and  the 
white  of  lead.    An  account  of  the  remedy,  re* 
commended  by  King  Nechepsus  for  diminish* 
ing  stones  in  the  bladder,  may  be  found  in^tius. 
In  the  treatment  of  fevers  they  observed  the  cri- 
tical days.    It  has  be^i  pretended,  on  the  aii* 
i^ority  of  Aristotle,  (De  Repub.  L.  3.  c.  15.) 
that  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  law  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken ;  but  the  law  was 
probably  founded  on  the  practice,  and  aot  less 
probably  was  totally  disregarded.    It  must  have 
depended  on  the  practitioner  himself  to  declare 
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what  was  the  state  of  the  patient.    Perhaps 
indeed  when  the  treatment  failed,  the  law  was 
cited  and  blamed  by  the  physician.    The  story 
told  by  Pliny  of  the  Hippopotamus  wounding 
itself,  when  redundant  with   blood,  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  hieroglyphical  descrip- 
tion of  the  origin  of  venesection  in  Egypt*  The 
Greeks  represent  the  materia  medica  of  the  Egyp- 
tians as  chiefly  consisting  of  simples.     It  is  re- 
markable that  we  have  no  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  treated  ophthalmia,  a  disease 
which  has  been  probably  always  prevalent  in 
their  country. 

Whether  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Greeks,  were 
the  first  who  dissected  human  bodies,  and  could 
consequently  first  claim  an  acquaintance  with 
anatomy,  is  a  question,  which  has,  I  believe, 
been  generally  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  justice  of  this  decision,  however,  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  doubtful.    The  priests,  who 
pretended  to  be  descended  from  jEsculapius, 
and  were  thence  called  Asclepiades,  were  the 
most  ancient  physicians  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
for  many  ages,  and  long  after  the  establishmenl 
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of  regular  medical  schools,  their  success  con-* 
tinued  undiminished.    Of  the  ignorance  of  these 
quacks  and  impostors  abundance  of  proofs  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Pausanias,  Plutarcb, 
Philostratus,   and   Aristides;    and  since  their 
defective  knowledge  was  so  apparent  in  later 
times,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  pos- 
sessed more  skill  in  remoter  ages.    The  first 
regular  school  of  medicine  in  Europe  was  esta- 
blished  by  Pythagoras  at  Crotona.  Alcmaeon, 
who,  by  the  dissection  of  animals,  brought  com* 
parative  anatomy  to  the  aid  of  his  science;  and 
Democides,  the  celebrated  physician  of  Darius, 
were  both  of  this  school.    The  yet  more  cele- 
brated school  of  Cos  was  founded  by  Hippo* 
crates,  who,  according  to  Celsus,  was  instructed 
by  Democritus  in  the  medical  art.     How  far 
then  the  knowledge  of  the  two  founders  of  these 
two  schools  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
Egyptians,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  reflect  on  the  many  years  passed  both  by 
Pythagoras   and  Democritus  in  Egypt.     One 
thing,  however,  is  certain.    No  human  bodies 
had  ever  been  dissected  by  any  Greek  physi* 
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cian,  so  late  as  the  fime  of  Aristotle,  since  that 
philosopher  (Hist.  Animal.  L.  1.  c.  16.)  admits, 
that  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  frame 
was  chiefly  known  by  the  aid  of  comparative 
anatomy.      Herophilus  and   Erasistratus  were 
the  first  Greek  anatomists  who  dissected  human 
bodies ;  and  these  physicians   were  both   well 
advanced  in  life  before  they  commenced  their 
anatomical  studies  at   Alexandria,    under   the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.     But  this  prince  would 
have  hardly  permitted  the  introduction  of  such 
a  custom,  .bad  it  been  as   repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  his  new  subjects,  as  it  was  to  those 
of  the  Greeks.     May  we  not  thence  argue,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  no  prejudices  on  this  sub- 
ject?    May  we  not  even  suspect,  that  the  dis- 
section of  human  bodies  had  been  practised  in 
Egypt  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter  ? 

It  has,  however,  been  argued,  that  the  customs 
of  the  Egyptians  were  as  hostile  to  the  practice 
of  anatomy  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  In  a  coun- 
try, where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  embalmed 
with  so  much  religious  care,  the  practice  of  dis- 
secting them,  it  is  observed,  could  hardly  have 
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be^i  permitted.  Even  the  embalmer^  who  ^ras 
employed  to  open  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
was,  if  we  believe  Diodoras  Siculus,  considered 
with  abhorrence,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  for 
his  life,  after  having  performed  an  operation  en- 
joined by  the  laws,  and  sanctioned  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country. 

To  this  last  statement  I  am  not  inclined  to 
give  much  credit.    The  embalmer,  according  to 
Porphyry^  proceeded  in  his  business  without 
molestation,  opened  the  body  of  the  d^unct, 
took  out  the  entrails,  placed  them  in  a  chesty 
and  .after  having  offered  a  prayer  to  the  Son, 
threw  the  chest  into  the  Nile.    Diodorus  says 
that  the  embalmer  was  assailed  with  stones,  as 
he  fled  from  the  house  where  he  had  performed 
his  duty.     The  practice  of  embalming  could 
scarcely  have  existed  for  many  ages  in  a  coun- 
try, where  it  was  the  custom  to  stone  the  em- 
balmer. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  placing 
dead  bodies  in  the  catacombs  made  to  receive 
them  in  the  caverns  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile;  and  the  Greek  viutkos  with  regard  to 
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Charon  and  die  passage  of  the  Styx,  bad  been 

thence    ingeniously    explained    by    Diodorus. 

Some  writers  have  contended,  from  the  care 

taken  to  preserve  the  mummies,  and  from  the 

belief  in  the  soul's  return  to  inhabit  its  material 

mould  I   that  the  dissection  of  human  bodies 

could  never  have  been  allowed  by  the  laws,  nor 

reconciled  to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Egyp* 

tians.     It  is,  however,   quite    clear  from  the 

evidence  of  Diodorus  himself,  that  many  dead 

bodies  were  never  placed  in  the  catacombs ;  and 

it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe,  as  that  historian 

says,  that  they  were  placed  upright  against  the 

walls  in  the  houses  of  those  who  ought  to  have 

buried  them.     May  we  not  suspect,  that  some 

of  these  unsepulchred  bodies  were  occasionally 

submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  dissecting 

knife? 

There  existed  no  law,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
prohibited  the  practice  of  dissection  in  Egypt; 
On  the  contrary  this  practice  is  said  to  have 
been  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  authority,  but 
by  the  example  of  the  kings.  This  fietct  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Pliny.  (L.  19.)    It  is  in  vain. 
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that  M.  Goguet  would  have  these  kings  to 
have  been  the  Ptolemies.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
any  of  the  Ptolemies  holding  the  dissecting 
knife;  and  Pliny  clearly  intimates  that  the 
kings  of  whom  he  speaks  had  themselves 
dissected  dead  bodies  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses. We  have  already  seen^  that  two  Pha- 
raohs, Nechepsus  and  Athothis,  were  medical 
practitioners ;  and  that  the  latter,  as  Manetho 
dffirms,  wrote  books  on  anatomy. 

Upon  the  whole  then  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  either  foand, 
or  revived,  the  practice  of  dissecting  dead  bodies 
in  Egypt 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  merits 
attention.  The  anatomical  skill  shown  by  Ho- 
mer has  often  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
readers.  In  fact  this  great  poet  seems  to  have 
known  more  of  anatomy,  than  many  of  the 
'  most  famous  physicians,  who  flourished  several 
centuries  after  his  time.  An  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  physicians  of 
Greece  before  Herophilus^  when  it  is  recollected 
that  he  was  the  first  among  them  who  traced 
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the  nerves  to  the  brain  and  medulla ;  and  that 
even  be  knew  so  little  of  the  internal  structure 
of  the  human  frame,  as  to  believe  that  the  veins 
have  their  origin  in  the  liver. 

Af .  Gognet  accounts  for  Homer's  knowledge 

of    anatomy,  by  supposing    the  dissection  of 

human  bodies  to  have  been  practised  by  the 

physicians  of  his  time  in  Asia  Minor.     But  the 

learned  President  might  have  made  the  same 

supposition  with  regard  to  the  physicians  of 

Elgypt  He  might  have  recollected,  that  Homer, 

according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  not  only 

visited  Egypt,  but  had  been  initiated  into  the 

sacred  mysteries  in  that  country.     He  might 

also  have  remembered,  that  the  poet  celebrates 

the  medical  skill  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  silent 

with  regard  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 

Minor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  history. 

ZosiMUSy  i¥ho  was  a  native  of  Panopolis,  and 
i¥ho  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  5lh 
century,  affirms  that  it  was  reported  in  the 
Hennaic  books^  that  both  the  name  and  the 
science  of  chemistry  existed  before  the  flood. 
*'  A  race  of  daemons,"  says  he,  '^  had  commerce 
with  women.  Hermes  relates  this  in  his  Physics, 
and  nearly  universal  report,  both  public  and 
private,  records  it.  The  ancient  and  divine 
writings  say,"  continues  Zosimus,  '^that  the 
angels  became  enamoured  of  women,  and 
coming  down,  taught  them  all  the  works  of 
nature.  Frona  them  therefore  is  the  first  tradition, 
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chema,  conceming  these  arts ;  for  they  called 
this  book  chema;  and  hence  the  art  chemia  took 
its  name/' 

According  to  this  account  the  authors  of  the 
foi^d  Hermaic  books  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  absurd  fables,  which 
the  Rabbin  have  founded  on  the  misinterpreted 
meaning  of  the  2nd  verse  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  Genesis.  The  expositors  of  the  oral  law 
either  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that  the 
jyn^n  *aa,  Beni  H'Etohim,  were  angels,  who 
descended  from  heaven,  and  who  had  commerce 
with  the  daughters  of  men.  To  this  cause 
was  imputed  the  great  knowledge  in  the 
sciences  to  which  mankind  were  supposed  to 
have  attained  before  the  flood. 

But  however  absurd  the  tradition  repeated  by 
Zosimus  may  be,  we  may  at  least  infer  from  it, 
that  the  Egyptians  attributed  a  very  remote 
origin  to  the  invention  of  chemistry.  Neither 
were  they  wrong  in  placing  this  invention  before 
the  deluge,  since  the  knowledge  of  metalluigy 
implies,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  the  know- 
ledge of  chemistry ;  and  the  art  of  metallurgy 
originated  with  Tubal-cain,  who  was  the  proto- 
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type  of  Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Valcan.  According- 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  reported 
'*  Hephaistos  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  all 
workmanship  in  iron,  brass,  gold,  and  silver,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  workmanship  which  ad- 
mits the  operation  of  fire/'  The  Bible  says,  that 
Tubal-cain  was '*  the  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron ;"  and  consequently  the  know- 
lege  of  metallui^y  must  have  been  well  ad- 
vanced during  the  life  of  that  patriarch.  Dum 
interimjassile  as^  says  Boerhaave,  ut  sua  ex  matre 
umi  iractabile  Jiat^  artem  laboremque  requirit 
summum:  duodecies  excoqui  desiderans^  ut  sub 
maUeo  commode  duct  queatjAgricola  teste,  et  Erkero. 
Imo  et  ferrum  quoque  excultam  postulat  valdeque 
laboriosam  artem,  priusquam  humane  serviat  usui, 
ut  (idem  docent  Jide  et  peritia  summi  hoc  in  arte 
prceceptores. 

In  tracing  the  etymology  of  the  word  chemia, 
which  in  our  language  we  have  barbarised  into 
chemistry,  we  have  our  choice  in  referring  it 
either  to  the  Egyptian,  or  to  the  Hebrew  and 
its  cognate  dialects.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  Greeks  gave  it  this  name  as  an  art  practised 
in  Egypt  {Chemt),  and  with  which  they  themselves 
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were  never  very  conversant.  The  Egyptians, 
on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  metallui^y  and  chemistry  from  a  very  re- 
mote period  of  antiquity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  can  be  established  on  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 

When  Jacob  died,  Joseph  ordered  the  physi- 
cians to  embalm  the  body  of  his  father.  The 
methods  of  embalming  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  described  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  do  not  evince  any  extraordinary  skill ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  attention  of 
the  Egyptians  must  have  been  turned  at  a  very 
early  period  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 

The  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
ark,  and  the  unguents  and  perfumes  employed 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites,  show  the 
progress  which  the  Hebrews  had  made  in  che- 
mistry and  metallurgy  during  their  residence  in 
Egypt.  They  distinguished  between  gold  and 
fine  gold ;  and  must  have  consequently  known 
how  to  purify  gold,  and  to  separate  it  from  all 
heterogeneous  matter.    The  figures  of  the  <7he- 
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rnbim,  and  the  form  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
prove  that  they  could  cast  and  work  the  metal. 
In  Uie  English  version  it  is  inaccurately  said, 
that  the  Cherubim  were  beaten  out  of  the  gold, 
and  that  the  candlestick  was  made  of  beaten 
work.     I  translate,  ^*  he  made  two  Cherubim  of 
gold,  of  solid  (gold)  he  made  them  ;'*  and  again, 
**  he  made  the  candlestick  of  pure  gold ;  of  solid 
(gold)  'he  made  the  candlestick."    I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  gold   had  been  cast  in    a 
mould. 

Some  passages  in  the  32nd  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  particularly  prove  the  Hebrews 
to  have  possessed  considerable  skill  in  metal- 
lurgy. In  the  English  version  there  are  some 
inaccuracies. 

V.  2.  **  And  Aaron  said  unto  them.  Break 
off  the  golden  ear-rings,  which  are  in  the  ears  of 
your  wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daughters, 
and  bring  them  unto  me. 

V.  3."And  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden 
ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears,  and  brought 
them  unto  Aaron. 

V.  4.  "And  he  received  them  at  their  hand, 
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and  fashioned  it  with  a  graver's  tool,  after  h^ 
bad  made  it  a  molten  csW 

\.  20.  "  And  be  took  the  calf  which  they  had 
made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to 
powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and 
made  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  of  it/* 

V.  24. "  And  I  said  unto  them.  Whoever  hath 
any  gold,  let  them  break  it  off:  so  they  gave  it 
me :  and  then  1  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there 
came  out  this  calf." 

The  ungrammatical  construction  of  some  of 
these  sentences  has  rendered  the  sense  obscure 
in  English,  while  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  perfectly 
clear*  But  the  translation  appears  not  to  be 
faithful.  Aaron  is  said  to  have  fashioned  it  (the 
gold)  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a 
molten  calf.  By  what  authority  is  the  conjunc- 
tive particle  i  rendered  after  f  In  the  original 
the  verbs  are  both  in  the  same  tense.  Why  are 
the  tenses  different  in  the  version  ?  The  word 
lam  signifies^  a  graving  tool,  where  the  letter 
teth  has  been  substituted  for  a  tau,  and  the  word 
can  be  refared  to  the  verb  /itTi  to  engrave ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case  Birr  signifies  any  thing 
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hollow ;  a  box,  a  chest,  &c.  (See  2  Kings  t. 
22.)  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  means 
a  mould  in  this  place : — **  And  he  took  it  (the 
gold)  from  their  hands,  and  formed  it  in  a 
mould,  and  made  it  a  golden  calf."  Most  cer* 
tainly,  if  the  received  version  be  correct,  Aaron 
must  have  worked  with  singular  expedition.  In 
less  than  24  hours  he  melted  the  gold,  and 
afterwards  fashioned  it  into  the  form  of  a  calf 
with  a  graving  tool.  But  how  is  this  to  be  re^ 
conciled  with  his  own  statement?  "I  cast  it 
(the  gold)  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this 
calf."  Nothing  is  here  said  of  his  having  fa- 
shioned it  with  a  graving  tool.  The  gold,  as  it 
melted,  probably  ran  out  of  the  fire,  or  furnace, 
into  a  mould  prepared  to  receive  it 

According  to  the  English  version,  Moses 
buTTit  the  golden  calf  in  the  fire ;  nor  does  this 
translation  vary  from  that  given  in  the  Vulgate. 
It  would  seem  indeed,  that  all  the  translators 
had  anticipated  the  notion  of  the  celebrated 
Stahl,  who  in  his  treatise  entitled  vitulus  aureus  in 
igne  cambustuSf  is  of  opinion  that  the  idol  was.re- 
duced  to  powder  by  calcination.  But  the  words 
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in  the  text,  mk2  ^KD%  should  be  rendered  and 

he  melted  it  in  thejircy  and  not  he  burnt  it  in  the 

jire.     The  gold,  after  having  been  first  melted, 

might  undoubtedly  have  been  calcinated  by  a 

second  process,  and  by  the  means  of  fire ;  but 

how,  by  any  method  of  calcination,  could   it 

have  been  brought  to  such  a  state,  that  when 

ground  down,  and  thrown  on  the  water,  it  could 

become  potable  ? 

That  Moses  did  render  gold  potable  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  questioned.     Now  one  of  two  things 
necessarily  follows— either    Moses  worked    a 
miracle,  or  he  must  have  possessed  a  very  great 
knowledge  of  chemistry*    There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  miraculous  intervention  of  Provi- 
dence upon  this  occasion.     We  must  then  admit 
that  the  efiect  was  produced  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes.     Now  the  means  of  rendering 
gold  potable  have  been  shown  by  Stahl,  and 
perhaps  still  better  by  Boerhaave;  but  those 
means  are  such,  that  only  an  able  chemist  dould 
have  discovered  them.    It  is  in  vain  to  argue, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  means  in  question 
could  not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  * 
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legislator.     If  we  admit  the  facts^  we  must  ad- 
mit the  knowledge. 

When  the  Hebrews  quitted  Egypt,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  dyeing  and  tanning.     The  artificer  *'  made  a 
covering  for  the  tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red.'* 
This  is  a  description  sufficiently  exact  of  what 
we  commonly  call  red  Turkey  leather.    The 
art  of  tanning  being  now  so  generally  known, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  difficult  the  processes 
must  have  been,  before  this  art  was  brought  to 
its  present  state. 

The  curtains  and  veils  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  garments  of  the  High-priest,  were  made,  ac- 
cording to  our  version,  '^  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet."  But  the  critics 
are  nearly  generally  agreed  that  mr  signifies 
cotton.  The  curtains  were  28  cubits  in  length, 
and  4  in  breadth.  To  haVe  dyed  these  of 
uniform  colours  must  have  required  much  prac- 
tice in  the  art. 

It  appears  from  the  word  rb^n^  that  the  blue 
employed  by  the  Hebrews  was  of  the  dark  tint 
of  the  cerulean  hyacinth.     The  Egyptians  were 
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probably  sapplied  with  indigp  from  Asia,  if  they 
themselves  did  not  cuUivate  it  at  the  early  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  purple 
dye  employed  by  the  Hebrews  was  obtained 
from  a  flower,  if  we  believe  Josephus,  who  also 
talks  of  another  flower  whence  the  while  was 
extracted  ;  but,  as  Aben  Ezra  justly  observes, 
the  white  cotton  did  not  require  to  be  dyed 
white.  The  words  *atf  nfDD  are  generally  ren- 
dered twice-dyed  scarlet.  The  tolalh  was  an  insect 
like  the  cochineal. 

The  commerce  of  the  Egyptians  with  the 
Asiatics  seems,  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  in  gitms,  spices,  and  aromatics. 
Such  a  commerce  indicates  great  wealth  and 
great  luxury  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
made  no  exports,  and  who  must  have  given 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  articles  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  East.  But  if  the  Egyptians 
were  idle  as  merchants,  they  must  have  been 
busy  as  chemists.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Hebrews  at  this  period,  we  shall  not  doubt 
that  they  had  employed  the  chemical  skill, 
Orig.  vou  II.  s 
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which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  in  the  com- 
position of  their  perfumes  and  unguents. 

The  anointing  oil,  or  unguent,  was  composed 
of  pure  myrrh,  sweet  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus, 
and  cassia,  combined  with  olive  oil.  The  quan- 
tity of  these  aromatics  in  their  crude  state  is 
noted,  and  was  immense;  but  the  ointment 
was  to  be  ^'  compound  after  the  art  of  the  apo- 
thecary/' From  this  statement  it  may  be  justly 
inferred,  that  the  juices  and  volatile  oils  of  the 
aromatics  were  extracted  from  them  by  distilla- 
tion and  compression,  and  were  then  mixed 
with  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  olive. 

The  perfume  was  a  composition  of  equal 
portions  of  stacte  (*)eU!),  onycha,  galbanum,  and 
pure  frankincense,  which  after  commixtiqn  were 
to  be  ground  to  a  powder.  The  Hebrew  wcwd 
nxi\  which  we  translate  frankincense,  denotes 
that  this  aromatic  was  white ;  but  the  matter  of 
all  resins  only  becomes  white  when  purified,  and 
this  purification  is  eflected  by  modern  chemists 
by  means  of  alcohol. 

It  follows  from  these  statements,  that  when 
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the  Hebrews  quitted  Egypt,  the  knowledge  of 
metallai^y,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  must 
have  been  already  well  advanced  in  that 
country. 

The  presents,  which  according  to  Homer 
(Odyss.  L.  4.  v.  125.)  were  given  by  Polybus 
and  Alcandra,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  to  Menelaus  and  Helen,  dis- 
play not  only  the  wealth  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
their  skill  in  metallurgy.  Menelaus  received 
two  silver  basins,  and  two  golden  tripods 
weighing  ten  talents,  from  Polybus  ;  while  Al- 
candra gave  to  Hel^n  a  golden  distaff,  and  a 
silver  basket,  edged  with  gold. 

The  remarks  contained  in  this  chapter  may 
suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the 
progress,  which  the  Egyptians  had  made  in 
chemistry  and  metallui^  in  the  early  periods 
of  tbdr  history;  but  if  he  wish  for  a  fuller 
examination  of  the  subject,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  him  to  my  essay  on  the 
science  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Concerning  hieroglyphics. 

When  the  arts  were  yet  in  their  infkncy,  men 
employed  mimetic  images,  or  portraits^  to  repre- 
sent individaal  objects,  and  to  give  notice  of 
events  to  those  who  were  absent.  The  Mexicans 
denoted  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
country,  by  painting  the  figure  of  a  man  distin^ 
guished  from  one  of  themselves  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  European  dress. 

Mimetic  images,  however,  could  but  ill  suffice 
for  the  purposes  of  communicating  informationi 
and  of  recording  events.  Conventional  signs 
were  chosen,  which  served  as  symbols  both  of 
thipgs  and  of  thoughts.  The  portrait  of  the  Eu- 
ropean soldier,  which  I  have  mentioned  above, 
had  beside  it  the  figure  of  a  reed  accompanied 
with  13  small  circles;  and  by  these  conven- 
tional signs  the  Mexicans  indicated  th^  date 
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when  according  to  their  calendar  the  Spaniards 
invaded  their  empire.* 

But  in  all  countries  much  time  must  haye 
elapsed,  before  men  could  have  easily  commu- 
nicated  their  ideas  to  each  other  by  the  help  of 
symbolical  pictures.  The  graphic  painter  would 
probably  b^n  improvement  by  lessening  the 

*  The  Mexican  week«  if  I  may  so  term  it,  consiited  of 
13  days.  A  week  of  years,  as  it  was  called,  contained  13 
sohr  years ;  and  4  weeks  of  years  constitated  the  Mexican 
period  of  52  solar  years.  The  civil  year  consisted  of  36o 
days ;  bat  at  the  end  of  each  cWil  year  the  priests  of  Mexico, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  added  5  days.  Again,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  52  years  they  intercalated  13  days;  and  con- 
sequently they  must  have  reckoned  the  length  of  the  tropical 
year  at  S65  days  and  6  hours.  Their  calendar  was  represented 
by  a  wheel,  the  circumference  of  which  was  divided  into  4> 
parts,  and  each  of  these  4  parts  was  again  subdivided  into 
13  copartments,  in  which  were  represented  by  turns  a 
hmuCf  a  rabbit,  a  reed,  and  a  flint.  When  a  particular  year 
was  to  be  mdlcated,  one  of  these  objects  was  painted,  and  as 
many  small  circles  were  phced  round  it  as  might  denote  its 
recurrence  on  the  wheel,  and  as  might  eonseiquently  denote 
the  year  intended  to  be  understood.  Thus  a  reed  accompa- 
nied with  13  small  circles  indicated  the  51st  year  of  the 
Mexican  cycle. 
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aiEe,  and  by  abridging  the  nomber  of  his  ^gns. 
The  language  spoken  to  the  ear  would  help 
him  to  form  that  which  was  to  be  addressed  to 
the  eye. 

Among  a  people  just  emerging  from  the  savage 
state,  the  influence  of  the  imagination  is  far 
greater  than  among  nations  long  tamed  by  civi- 
lisation. The  eloquence  of  the  barbarian  may 
be  rude,  but  it  is  never  cold — it  is  feeling  strug- 
gling for  utterance — it  is  passion  expressing 
itself  in  tropes  and  in  metaphors. 

Man,  in  the  first  stages  of  bis  intellectual  im- 
provement, still  delights  in  those  extravagant 
fictions  and  figments  of  the  imagination,  vrhich 
he  knows  not  yet  either  how  to  limit,  or  how  to 
embellish.  It  is  then  that  his  restless  fancy 
takes  its  wildest  flights,  and  that  his  untutored 
taste  loves  to  paint  the  simplest  objects  in  the 
most  glaring  colours,  and  to  dress  out  the  plain- 
est things  with  the  most  gaudy  ornaments.  But 
his  mind  is  occupied  vnth  objects  of  sense; 
from  them  his  ideas  have  been  derived ;  and  to 
them  is  to  be  referred  the  imagery  with  which 
his  language  abounds. 
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It  18  evident  that  in  the  formation  of  language, 
man  proceeded  from  particulars  to  generals, 
classified  individuals  according  to  their  species, 
and  arranged  qualities  under  their  proper  cate^ 
gories.  Thus  in  inventing  the  words,  by  which 
be  expressed  his  ideas,  he  also  invented  the 
means  by  which  he  might  limit  their  number ; 
and  while  he  collected  signs,  by  which  he  might 
communicate  all  his  thoughts,  he  found  me- 
thods, by  which  he  could  abbreviate  the  terms, 
without  obscuring  the  meaning  of  his  dis- 
course. 

Oral  preceded  written  language.  Now  from 
the  forms  and  figures  of  speech  the  graphic 
painter  would  learn  both  how  to  express  his  sen- 
timents and  to  abridge  his  symbols.  The  meta^ 
phors,  which  he  employed  in  speaking,  would 
suggest  to  him  the  images  which  he  might  use 
in  writing.  When  he  spoke,  he  called  the 
strong  man  a  lion;  and  when  he  wrote,  he 
drew  the  figure  of  a  lion  as  the  symbol  offeree. 
But  the  inconvenience  of  representing  the  entire 
image  would  soon  be  felt  by  the  painter.  The 
use  of  syntcdoche^  a  figure  of  speech  common  to 
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all  langaages  whether  rude  or  refined,  would 
teach  him  to  place  a  part  for  the  whole.  Even 
the  Mexicans  were  acquainted  with  this  method 
of  abridgement.  They  represented  the  rabbit 
by  its  head,  and  the  reed,  or  water-plant,  by  its 
flower.  Hence  too  the  draftsman  would  be  led 
to  indicate  an  action,  or  an  event,  by  represent- 
ing some  object  necessary  to  its  accomplishment. 
The  Egyptians',  as  we  learn  from  Horapollo, 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  siege  by  painting  a 
scaling  ladder.  Analogy  would  still  furnish  the 
painter  with  new  emblems ;  and  as  he  was  ac- 
customed in  speaking  to  name,  by  metonymy, 
one  thing  for  another,  he  would  use  the  same 
licence  in  the  choice  of  his  symbols  as  in  the 
choice  of  his  words. 

One  of  the  first  methods  of  abridgement  which 
he  would  employ,  would  be  to  make  the  image 
of  the  individual  serve  as  the  image  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  but  after  having  thus  put  the  part  for  the 
whole,  it  would  often  be  necessary  for  him 
again  to  distinguish  the  individual.  The  Mexi- 
cans seem  to  have  had  no  other  idea  of  doing 
this,  than  by  drawing  mimetic   pictures.     In 
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Egypt  the  art  was  carried  farther.  If  ifideed 
the  object  were  inammate,  it  might  be  indicated 
by  a  mimetic  picture,  as  also  might  an  animal, 
onless  it  were  one  symbolising  a  deity ;  and  in 
either  case  distinctive  signs  might  be  omitted. 
But  if  the  Egyptians  wished  to  denote  the  number 
of  individual  objects,  they  employed  numerical 
signs.  Both  gods  and  men  (besides  the  pho- 
netic characters,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak)  had  their  particular  designa- 
tions— each  was  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
by  peculiar  symbols — and  these  symbols  de* 
noted  the  individual,  perhaps  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  heraldic  blazonry  announces  a 
prince,  or  a  noble,  of  modern  Europe. 

Thus  the  classifications  which  exist  in  all  lan- 
guages, but  more  especially  the  tropes  and  figures 
which  abound  in  dialects  spoken  by  nations  not 
yet  refined  by  the  highest  degree  of  civilisation, 
must  have  greatly  facilitated  both  the  invention 
and  the  comprehension  of  hieroglyphics. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  talents  of 
the  graphic  painter,  his  method  was  essentially 
defective ;  bis  symbols  were  liable  to  be  misun- 
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derstood ;  and  his  art  coold  only  be  practised  by 
a  few.    The  inconvenience  attending  the  hiero- 
glyphical  mode  of  writing  probably  induced  the 
Egyptians,  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  bis- 
tory,  to  adopt  a  more  easy  and  compendious 
method  of  expressing  their  thoughts  by  the  aid  of 
graphic  symbols.    We  accordingly  find  from  the 
Greek  historians,  that  the  Egyptians  employed 
two  diflferent  kinds  of  characters^  which  were 
generally  denominated  the  sacred  and  the  vul- 
gar.    (Herodot.  L.  2.  c,  36.     Diodor.  Sicul. 
L.  1.  c.  81.)     It  is  impossible,  however,  for  us 
not  to  remark,  and  to  regret,  the  scantiness  of 
(he  information  affolded  to  us  by  the  classical 
writers  on  a  subject  so  curious  and  interesting, 
as  that  which  we  are  now  examining.    If  indeed 
we  wish  to  obtain  any  accurate  notions  concern- 
ing it,  we  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  a  father  of 
the  Church,  and  learn  from  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  the  different  methods  of  writing  which 
were  employed  and  taught  by  the  profane  wor- 
shippers of  Isis  and  Osiris.    The  passage,  to 
which  I  allude,  has  been  often  quoted ;  but  it 
cannot  well  be  omitted  by  any  writer,  who  treats 
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of  tbe  question  now  nnder  oar  examination. 
Aurixa  ol  xap*  Alywrrioig  raiSeuo/xf mi  Tp&rwf  fiiy 
Toyraiy  r^y  Alywrrltov  ypa[i[iaT(0¥  jttidoSov  ix[Aa¥' 

Sff,  r^  Upari xj}y,  )|[  jfpmrrat  oi  Upiyypa[i[jLari7§f  fHrrar 
niP  Si  xct)   rffXfftrra/ay|  r^y  IfpoyXu^ixjjy^  ^;  V  l^^ 
icm  Sffl^  ri»y  irpwrwp  trrotx^iwif  xupioXoyix^,  19  Si 
fftfft^oXix^.  r^g  Sk  o-ufAJSoXix^^  1}  ftii^  xupioXoyfTrai 
xQirfl^  fii/Aij^iy^  ^  S*  fS^TTip  rpwixms  y^d^traif  1}  Si 
iamnfnig  aXXi^Topi irai  xara  riro^  airiy/Aou^.  ^flXioy 
7081^  ypa^fott  /SouXo/ASVoi  xuxXov  iroiotkri,  ^1X191^  Si 
&;filJM  [iTiifoiiSkg,    xar&  rl    xv^ioXoyouftfMov    flSb^. 
7po9ri3c&^  Si  xar  oixf imjra  [larayovTis  xai  pLirari" 
^img,  r A  ST  {^aXXarTovrf ^,  rot  Si  ToXXa;^cS;  ftfrot- 
ir;(i9fM(rf  ^oyrf ;  X<otpotrriiwriV.  Tohg  yoSy  tSk  0a^iXia»v 
hhiui^ug  df oXoyoufUvoi^  ftodoi^  Ta^SiSovrf ^,  &mypir 
^otforiSiet  rcoy  amyXti^my.  roS  Si  xara  rou;  aiwyftoop^ 
TpiVoti  tlSoti^  ScTyjtAa   tfo-roi   roSt .  rot  fiiv  y&p  r£v 
iKTim  atrrpm,  hk  t^v  to^iiW  r^v  Xo$V  ^^^Pw"^ 
frmptMiTif   aarf/xa?bv,    rif  Si    ""HXioy   t»  row  !•«>- 
0afKKi,  X.  r.  y^.— Those,  who  are  educated  among 
the  Egyptians,  learn  first  of  all  the  kind  of  Egyp- 
tian letters  called  epistolary;  secondly,  the  hieratic 
(or  sacred),  which  the  hierogrammatists  (orsacied 
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writers)  employ  ;  and  the  last  and  mast  perfect^  the 
hieroglyphic^  of  which  one  sort  is  kuriologic  (or  is 
expressive  of  proper  objects  themselves)  by  means 
of  the  first  elements  (or  alphabetic  characters), 
and  of  which  another  sort  is  symbolic.     Of  the 
embolic  (writing)  there  is  one  mode,  by  which  the 
proper  objects  themselves  are  denoted  by  imitation; 
by  another  mode  they  are  represented  tropically 
(that  is,  the  objects  are  expressed  figuratiTely^ 
by  means  of  changes  made  in  the  usual  forms 
and  situations  of  the  characters);  and  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  third  mode,  which  expresses 
them  allegorically  by  means  of  certain  anigmas. 
Thus  according  to  the  method  of  representing  the 
proper  form  of  an  object  by  imitation^  the  Egyp^ 
tians  make  a  circle  when  they  wish  to  indicate  the 
Sun^  and  draw  a  luniform  figure  to  denote  the 
Moon.     When  they  write  in  the  tropical  manner^ 
they  change  and  transpose  the  forms  according  to 
certain  agreements  (or  analogies),  and  alter  and 
transmute,  in  many  various  modes,  the^gures  which 
they  inscribe.     Thus  when  they  repeat  the  praises 
of  their  kings  in  their  theological  fables,  they  de* 
scribe  them  by  means  of  anaglyphs  (that  is,  by 
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transposing  the  hieroglyphs,  placing  them  out  of 
their  usual  order,  and  perhaps  changing  their 
figures).'  Of  the  third  kind  of  symbolical  writings 
which  is  anigmaticalf  this  may  serve  as  an  example 
— they  liken  the  oblique  course  of  the  other  stars  to 
the  bodies  of  serpents,  but  the  Sun's  to  that  of  a 
scarabaus^  S^c.  (Strom.  L.  S.) 

We  may  now,  I  think,  express  the  different 
kinds  of  Egyptian  writing,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other,  by  the  following  scheme ; — 


Epistoli^niiphic 
letteffB,  80  called 
by  Clemens  and 
Porphyry,  &  the 
same  which  He- 

 Hieratic 

letters. 

— 

Hieroglyphic 
characters. 

rodotus   named 
demotic 

I  Kurioloyc.  I        [  SymboIloTl 


I 


Knriologic 

by 
imitation. 


Tropic 

and 

Anaglyphic. 


I  i£nigmatic. 


'  I  am  ^ware  that  I  differ  here  from  some  learned  writers, 
who  think  that  by  anaglyphs  the  anthor  meant  sculptures  in 
low  relief.  I  do  not  see  how  this  interpretation  can  square 
with  his  meaning.  Besides,  I  consider  the  anaglyph  to  have 
been  to  sculptured,  what  the  anagram  was  to  written, 
characters. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Mme  subject  continued. 


Since  the  famous  Rosetta  inscription  has 
been  known  in  Europe,  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  graphic  symbols  employed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians;  and  upon  this  subject  the 
learned  world  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
talents  and  industry  of  Doctor  Young  and  Af  • 
Champollion. 

The  explanations,  which  the  latter  has  given 
of  various  Egyptian  monuments,  may  justly 
inspire  us  with  confidence ;  because  he  has  pro- 
ceeded according  to  a  system,  which  in  many 
instances  seems  to  be  confirmed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  There  may,  however,  be 
more  exceptions  to  his  rules,  than  he  is  always 
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illing  to  admit ;  and  less  certainty  in  his  con- 


clusions than  he  sometimes  too  pertinaciously 

maintains.     We  could  wish  for  his  own  sake, 

AS  well  as  for  that  of  his  theory,  that  he  had  not 

said  of  the  system  of  his  rival,  that  it  applies  to 

nothing,  and  of  his  own  that  it  applies  to  every 

thing.     His  system  will  always  be  esteemed  as 

the  work  of  a  mian  of  genius ;  but  time  has  yet 

to  decide,  whether  it  be  quite  so  extensive,  or 

quite  so  accurate,  as  its  author  appears  to  con* 

sider  it. 

According  to  M.  GhampoUion,  k  systeme  gra- 
phique  Egyptien  itoit  compote  de  trois  especes  (Tecri- 
tures  : 

A.  Vkeriiwre  hihogh/pkique^  ov  saerie; 

B.  Vicriiwre  hi6ratiqmey  au  BoeerdUaie : 

C.  rScriiure  dSmotijue,  ou  populaire. 

I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
principles  which  he  endeavours  to  establish. 
He  says : 

A.  1.  L'6criture  hieroglypliique  ou  sacr6e  am- 
sistoit  dans  I'emploi  simuUane  de  signes  de  trois 
especes  bien  distinctes : 
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a.  De  caracteres  JiguratifSj  ou  repr^sentant 
Tobjet  mSme  qu'ils  servoient  k  exprimer ; 

b.  De  caracteres  symboliques^  tropiques^  ou  emg-- 
matigueSf  exprimant  une  id6e  par  I'lmage  d'an 
objet  physique  qui  avoit  une  analogie  vraie  ou 
fausse,  directe  ou  indirecte,  prochaine  ou  tr^ 
elo]gn6e,  avec  Tidte  k  exprimer ; 

c.  De  caractdres  phoneliques,  exprimant  les 
sons  encore  par  le  moyen  d'images  d'objets  phy- 
siques.   (Precis,  &c.  p.  380.) 

M.  Champollion  would  perhaps  have  done 
better  to  have  followed  Clemens,  than  to  have 
given  us  this  new   account.    The  characters, 
which  he  cMsJigurativef  or  representing  the  object 
itself  which  they  serve  to  express^  are  no  other  than 
kuriologic  hieroglyphs.     But  kuriologic  charac- 
ters, which  directly  indicate  the  object  itself,  are 
such,  either  hk  o-roi;^6ii»i^,  or  xarc^  fupLT^friv ;  be- 
cause a  graphic  character,  which  directly  indi- 
cates an  object,  must  represent  either  the  name, 
or  the  image  of  the  object.     It  follows,  that  M. 
ChampoUion's  definition  is  not  complete^   as 
given  at  the  letter  a.     Again,   the    phonetic 
characters,  of  which  he  speaks  at  the  letter  c,  are 
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iprehended  under  figurative  characters  repre- 
senting, $ia  o-roi;^fii»y,  the  object  itself  which 
tboy  serve  to  express.    Thus  when  the  learned 
a.nd  ingenious  author  gives  us  the  cartel  with  the 
nsime  of  Ptolemy,  the  hieroglyphs  are  figurative 
cliaracters,  indicating  the  person  himself,  because 
Ibey  are  also  phonetic  characters,  expressing  the 
sounds  of  which  that  person's  name  is  com* 
posed.     It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  jcUdoSo; 

aeu^ioAoyix^  comprehends  phonetic  characters 
esprimant  les  sons  encore  par  k  moyen  d'images 
d'objets  physiques. 

A.  3.  Les  caract^res  phonetiques  sont  de  v6ri- 
tables  signes  alphabetiques,  qui  expriment  les 
sons  des  mots  de  la  langue  I^yptienne  parl^e. 

A.  4.  Tout  hi6roglyphe  phoniiique  est  Vimage 
d'un  objet  physique  dont  le  nom,  en  langue 
Egyptienne  parl4e,  commen^oit  par  la  voix  ou 
par  rarticulation  que  le  signe  lui-m6me  est  des- 
tine k  exprimer.  (p.  381.) 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  what  is  the  pre- 
cise physical  object  of  which  a  phonetic  cha- 
racter is  the  image.     If  however  we  admit  M. 
Orig,  VOL.  II.  T 
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CbainpoHioA*8  rule  for  any  one  examine  of  a 
phonetic  bieroglyph^  tre  must  extend  it  to  all  die 
characters  which,  thoogh  diflferent  in  ftnroi,  are 
the  same  in  sonnd,  and  which  are  therefore  de- 
nominated hamopkanoEis.    I  shall  select  a  few 
examples  where  the  rule  seems  totally  to  fell. 
According  to  M .  Champollion's  phonetic  alpha- 
bet an  eagle  is  the  first  phonetic  hieroglyph  which 
represents  the  letter  A;  and  we  find  that  this 
sign  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  rule,  becaoae 
3X|)in  U,  achofiif  signifies  an  eagle.    But  an  arte 
is  given  as  a  homophonous  character;  and  the 
Coptic  word  for  an  arm  is  UI III  BU|  ^Aoi^A.  The 
lOth  homophon  is  a  leaf  according  to  some ;  a 
feather  according  to  others.     I  cannot  find  any 
word  in  Coptic,  signifying  either  a  leaf  or  a 
feather,  and  beginning  with  the  letter  a.    Under 
the  phonetic  symbols  of  the  letter  d  we  find 
a  scamb^eus ;  but  this  reptile  is  named  (73)L- 
A.0  YHC,  salouks,  in  Coptic.     The  letter  /  is  re- 
presented by  a  lion ;  and  M.  Gbampollion  says, 
that  ^tlXBOI,  laboij  signifies  a  lion  in  Coptic. 
The  more  usual  word  employed  to  denote  that 
animal  is  UO  YI,  moui.    Besides,  it  may  be  ques- 
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tiooed  whether  laboi  he  not  originally  9  Hebraw 
word,  (»2b,  or  t^2i,)  which  the  Copts  have 
adopted.  Had  it  been  an  indigenous  wQrd,  it 
19  not  likely  that  the  Coptic  translators  of  the 
Apocalypse  shoald  have  so  far  mistaken  its 
meaning  as  to  employ  it  in  rendering  ct^jrro;. 
(See  La  Croze's  Lexicon.)  A  vase,  or  pitcher, 
is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  letter  n,  with 
which  letter,  however,  no  word  signifying  either 
a  vase  or  a  pitcher  happens  to  begin.  The  let- 
ter « is  represented  by  an  eye ;  bat  BUXA.,  bal,  is 
the  only  word  in  Coptic  which  signifies  an  eye. 
The  letter  Ifl  is  represented  by  what  M.  Cham- 
poUion  calls  fimage  abregee  d'unjardin  U}HH 
(shni).  I  confess,  I  do  not  quite  understand  this : 
ClUU,  torn,  is  the  Coptic  word  for  a  garden. 

A.  17.  Certains  bas-reliefs  Egyptiens,  on  pein- 
tures  compos^es  d'images  d'^tres  physiques,  et 
surtout  de  figures  monstrueuses  groupies  et 
mises  en  rapport,  n'appartiennent  point  k  Ncri- 
iure  hieroglypkique  ;  ce  sont  des  scenes  purement 
all6goriqaes  ou  symboliques,  et  que  les  anciens 
out  distingu6es  sous  la  denomination  d'ana- 
glyphes,  nom  que  nous  devons  leur  conserver.  (p. 
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383.)  If  we  continue  to  give  to  anaglyphs  their 
ancient  denomination,  we  may  as  well  continue 
to  give  to  them  their  ancient  place  among  those 
symbolic  hieroglyphs,  which  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  has  named  tropic. 

A.  19.  Les  anaglyphcs  semblent  Stre  des  pages 
de  cette  Venture  secrete  que  les  anciens  auteurs 
Grecs  et  Remains  nous  disent  avoir  kik  connue 
seulement  des  pr^tres,  et  de  ceux  qu'ils  initioient 
k  leur  myst^res.  Quant  k  T^criture  hidrogly^ 
phiquct  elle  ne  fut  jamais  secrete;  et  tous  ceux 
qui,  en  Egypte,  recevoient  quelque  Education,  en 
possedoient  la  connoissance.  (p.  384.)  But  why 
should  the  priests  have  made  a  greater  mystery 
of  anaglyphs  than  of  other  tropic  hieroglyphics  ? 
I  know  of  no  authority  from  which  it  can  be 
shown,  that  these  bas-reliefs^  if  bas-reliefs  they 
were,  contained  any  thing  more  secret  and  hid- 
den than  other  sacred  symbols.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  would  almost  lead  us  to  draw  an  oppo- 
site conclusion.  He  tells  us  that  by  means  of 
anaglyphs  they  celebrated  and  handed  down 
the  praises  of  their  kings.  Flatterers  of  princes 
do  not  usually  choose  to  express  themselves  in 
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a  language  that  nobody  understands.  M.  Cham* 
poUion  says  that  all  those  who  in  Egypt  recdved 
some  education  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
hieroglyphical  writing.  Diodorus  Siculus  was  of 
a  different  opinion :  J%  ST  aXXo  jryi%do§  rw  ^yuT* 
^iow  ix  iraihmv  ypd[s,[Lara  bit    ixtyov  Si&xo-xoyrai, 

fUtXiorra.  The  rest  of  the  community  of  the  Egyp^ 
tians  are  taught  letters  from  boyhood^  not  aU^  but 
ehiefly  tfiose  who  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts.  (L.  1.)  From  the  following  passage  it 
appears  that  Diodorus  meant  not  the  sacred  but 
the  vulgar  characters  by  the  words  which  I  have 
just  quoted  : — Sirrcov  yap  AlyuTrrtotg  £vra>v  ypaft^ 
pAranfy  roL  [ikv  Si^/tcoSi]  vpwrayt^wyLiya  warrag  [ia¥* 
6m€i¥f  ToL  S*  Upa  xotXou/Af va  rrapa  fjiif  to7$  Jiyxmrmg 
yjiiwos  ytifwiTXuv  rcSg  lipug  irapoL  rwv  vanpwv  iy 
earipp7iro$g  [lavOavovroLgf  x.  r.  ^. — There  being  two 
kinds  of  letters  among  the  Egyptians,  all  learn  those 
which  are  named  the  vulgar,  but  the  priests  alone 
know  those  called  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  having 
been  instructed  in  arcane  things  by  their  fathers,  8^c. 
Now  by  saci:ed  letters  Diodorus  must  have 
meant  hieroglyphical  symbols,  as  well  as  thos^ 
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characters  which  Clemens  calls  hiertttic,  because 
according  to  Dbdorus  there  were  but  two  kitids 
of  graphic  characters  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tiaas,  the  sacred  and  the  yulgar,  and  it  is  dear 
that  hieroglyphs  mast  have  consequently  been 
induded  by  the  historian  in  the  former  and  not 
IB  the  latter  dass.     How  -indeed  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  the  wide  range  of  symbolic,  tropic, 
and  ^enigmatic  hieroglyphs,  with  their  double 
nkeaaings,  could  have  been  studied  and  known 
by  all  those  who  might  have  been  conversant 
with  the  mode  of  writing  which  was  in  coromoa 
nse?  -  The  hieroglyphs  are  not  always  placed  in 
the  same  order,  even  wliere  we  consider  them 
to  be  merely  phonetic  characters. .    How  can  we 
tdl,  whether  (be  priests  did  iiot  often  convey 
meanings  to  each  other  by  these  transmutations, 
of  which  meanings  all  others  were  ignorant  but 
themselves  ? 

That  hieroglyphical  symbols  were  not  so 
generally  understood  as  M.  Champolli(m  thinks, 
is  likewise  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Apuleios : 
— Z)«  opertis  adyti  profert  quosdam  Hbras,  Uteris 
igmrabilibus  pnmotatus^  paNim^figuris,  cujusmwH 
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cancepti  sermanis  am^fpen^Hasa   verba 
^uggtreMcMj  partim  nodosiSf  et  in  modum  rota  tor- 
$9  caprtolatimqw:  condemis  apidius,  a  cHnm- 
I  prtfamrmn  iectime  nmnUfl.  (L.  11.) 
14 ow  the  characters,  of  which  Apuleius  speaks 
i  this  place,  were  evidently  not*  the  same  with 
?,  which  M.  CbampolUon  himself  has  taught 
to  believe  were  the  hieratic  or  sacerdotal. 
THbegr  appear  to  have  been  what  he  calls  lineary 
hieroglyphs. 

B.  21.  Ii':6eriture  hieratique  ou  sac^rdotuk  n'est 
qu'iHie  simple  tachygraphie  de  Teciiture  sacr6e, 
et  en  46nire  imm6diatement ;  et  danj9  ce  second 
sjrs&ftme,  la  forme  des  signes  est  CQQaid4rable<- 
mmt  dhrhg/ke.  (p.  384.) 

C.26.  L'6oriture  deanotiqufit  epktokgraphique 
ea  enchoriale^  est  nn  syst^me  distinct  de  fhUro- 
ghfphique,  et  de  thiiratique  d<wt  il  derive  imm6- 
^tement.  (p.  385.) 

Upon  the  ^hole  it  appears,  that  by  the  Jight 
which  Doctor  Young  and  M.  ChampoUion  have 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  the  sUidenl  may  learn  to 
read  much  of  the  enchocial  writing,  because  it 
nearly  excludes  all  figurative  ch^acters,  eonsisto 
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in  great  (lart  of  phonetic  characters,  and  con- 
tains  a  fewer  narober  of  characters  than  the 
other  Egyptian  modes  of  writing.    (Precis,  &c. 
p.  385.)  The  student  will  find  more  difficulty  itk 
mastering  the  hieratic  characters,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  more  numerous  than  the  demotic, 
but  because  they  consist  of  figurative  and  sym- 
bolic, as  well  as  of  phonetic  signs.  (Precis  p. 
384.)    To  become  familiar  with  many  phonetic 
hieroglyphs,  or  hieroglyphs  which  arekuriologic, 
by  means  of  alphabetical  letters,  will  cost  little 
comparative  labour  to  the  student,  while  he  fol- 
lows the  steps  of  M;  Champollion.     By  the  aid 
of  Greek  writers,  and  yet  more  by  comparing 
with  the  originals  Greek  versions  of  Egyptian 
writings,  he  may  discover  the  sense  of  some  imi* 
tative,  and  even  of  some  aanigmatic  hieroglyphs. 
But  in  speaking  of  all  symbolical  hieroglyphs, 
he  will  perhaps  display  his  prudence,  if  he  ob- 
serve much  reserve  in  his  attempts  at  explana- 
tion.   The  priests  of   Egypt  appear  to  have 
affixed    two  senses  to  their  symbolic    hiero- 
glyphs, the  one  exoteric,  and  the  other  esoteric. 
Let  the  student  be  careful  how  he  denies  the 
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existence  of  an  esoteric  meaning,  because  he 
himself  does  not  perceive  it.    The  Egyptians 
themselves  went  on  from  age  to  age,  employing, 
and  often  transcribing,  the  same  hieroglyphical 
symbols.    The  Greeks  repeated  the  same  sym- 
bols in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  Greek 
workmen  were  found  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars 
to  copy,  and  perhaps  to  compose,  hieroglyphical 
writings.    But  it  is  not  so  certain,  after  the 
Persians  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks, 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  knew  the 
arcane  meaning  of  their  symbols,  as  they  had 
done  before  the  conquest  of  their  country  by 
Cambyses.    Hermapion  has  probably  given  us 
the  exoteric  sense  of  the  kuriologic  hieroglyphics 
on  the  obelisk  of  Rhameses.     It  does  thence 
follow,  that  the  arcane  meaning  of  the  symbolic 
characters  employed  by  the    priests,  whether 
found  on  monuments  or  in  books,  was  of  equal 
notoriety. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


The  mme  subject  continued. 

Tete  Egyptians,  as  we  have  seen  from  tfie 
two  fN'eceding  chapters,  employed  alphabetic 
signs  and  characters  in  the  three  diffisrent  modes 
of  writing  called  the  demotic,  the  hieratic,  andthe 
liieroglyphic.  M.  Cbampollion,  whose  indttstry 
merits  great  praise,  has  pointed  out  ]S4  hiero-* 
glyphs,  which  he  considers  as  phonetic.  Whe- 
ther he  be  always  correct  in  naraiog  these,  m 
dietingaiahing  them  from  oilier  symbols,  and  in 
assi^mig  its  proper  power  to  each  character,  are 
questions  which  time  aad  criticism  have  yet  to 
decide. 

Kircher  pretends  that  the  letter  A  was  the 
first  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  and  that  its  form 
was  taken  from  that  of  the  ibis.  M.  Cbampol- 
lion has  also  given  the  first  rank  to  the  letter  A 
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among  the   phonetic    characters,  which  have 

been  discovered  by  Dr.  Tonng  and  by  himself; 

^wfaile  the  figure  of  the  ibis  is  not  exhibited 

aitnong  all  the  foitns,  amounting,  as  I  have  stated 

above,  to  134  in  nomben    Now  Plutaitrh  tells 

ii8»  (Sympos.  L.  0.)  that  because  Hermes  wasre- 

psTttd  te  have  been  the  ferst  of  the  Gods  m  Egypt 

who  Uwented  letters^  Ike  Egyptians  represented  the 

Jrst  letter  under  the  form  of  an  ibis^  as  behngU^ 

to  Hermes;  and  then  he  adds,  improperiy^  in  my 

opinion^  giving  precedence  among  tetters  to  a  mule 

and  to  one  that  is  not  a  vo^vel. 

The  letter  A,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
that  whidi  was  represented  by  an  ibis,  as  was 
knagined  by  Kircher ;  nor  could  it  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  where  it  has 
been  placed  by  M.  ChampoUion. 

Jafolonski  thinks  that  the  letter  which  Plu* 
tarch  meant  to  indicate  was  a  theta^  because 
this  letter  was  the  first  in  the  name  of  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  Hermes.  But  if  Jablonski  be  right, 
the  Egyptian  letter,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
must  have  had  a  diflerent  form  firom  the  Greek, 
or  the  Coptic,  G. 
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The  letter,  of  which  the  ibis  was  the  symbol, 
was  represented  either  by  the  figure  of  that  bird, 
or  by  imitative  forms,  in  which  the  representa* 
tion  of  a  part  was  put  for  the  whole.     Plutarch 
(Sympos.  L.  3.)  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
these  forms  were  triangular    characters  sug- 
gested by  the  appearance  of  the  ibis,  token  it 
spreads  its  legs^  and  opens  its  beak.    M.  Ghampol- 
lion  has  neglected  to  place  the  figure  of  the  ibis 
among  his  phonetic  hieroglyphs ;  but  where  it 
occurs  among  the  names  and   titles  which  he 
explains,  he  assigns  to  it  the  power  of  the  letter 
T.    With  respect  to  the  triangular  characters, 
we  may  conclude,  that  to  find  these  among  the 
phonetic  hieroglyphs,  will  be  to  find  the  letters 
which  Plutarch  indicates.     If  then  we  turn  to 
M.  Champollion's  plates,  we  may  observe  that, 
at  Nos.  154  and  155,  the  letter  T  is  repre- 
sented in  the  proper  name  of  Petamon  by  the 
triangle  A.    But  since  the  figure  of  the  ibis  is 
employed  as  a  phonetic  hieroglyph,  equivalent 
to  the  letter  T,  the  triangle,  equivalent  to  the 
same  letter,  must  be  at  least  one  of  the  forms  to 
which  Plutarch  alludes. 
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The  Egyptian  triangle.  A,  like  the  Greek, 
may  have  originally  answered  to  the  letter  D. 
In  later  times,  however,  the  Egyptians  appear 
not  to  have  been  able  clearly  to  articnlate  this 
letter,  and  accordingly  when  the  Coptic  alphas 
bet  was  introduced,  it  was  rejected  altogether, 
and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  9,  the  T,  and 
the  2C. 

But  if  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  forms  of  the 
delta  were  the  same,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
enquire,  whether  the  Greeks  did  not  obtain 
this  letter  from  the  Egyptians.  In  following 
general  opinion,  however,  we  must  derive  the 
Greek  alphabet  from  the  Phoenician.  This 
opinion  has  indeed  in  its  favour  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,  (L.  5.  c.  58.)  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(L.  5.)  of  Mela,  (L.  1.)  and  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinns  (L.  1.) ;  and  we  certainly  find  the  delta^ 
both  in  Phoenician  and  in  Punic  inscriptions, 
frequently  represented  by  a  triangular  character. 

This  coincidence  in  the  forms  of  a  single 
letter,  in  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Greek 
alphabets,  leads  us  to  make  further  enquiries. 
Do  other  characters  in  these  alphabets,  as  well 
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as  those  letters  to  be  found  in  the  alpha- 
bets of  different  ancient  nations,  resemble  each 
other  ?  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide 
this  question  for  himself,  I  have  made  oat 
the  comparative  table,  which  he  will  find  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  have  placed  the 
Egyptian  alphabetic  characters,  as  given  by 
M.  Champollion,  under  the  titles  of  hieroglyphic^ 
lineary^  hieratic^  and  demotic^  in  four  columns^ 
and  in  twelve  collateral  columns  I  have  arranged 
the  corresponding  letters  belonging  to  some 
other  ancient  languages.  In  a  few  instances  I 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  M.  Champollion. 
I  have  referred  to  the  Asiatic  am,  or  oin^  some 
Egyptian  forms,  which  that  author  repre- 
sents as  corresponding  with  other  letters.  In 
Coptic,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  find  the  ain;  but 
this  is  not  a  proof,  that  it  was  not  employed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  even  admitting 
that  it  did  not  exist  in  their  alphabet,  they  must 
have  endeavoured  to  express  its  power  by  the 
help  of  vowels.  Thus  the  Copts  supply  its  place 
by  the  vowels  a  and  o.  It  will  be  hardly 
doubted,  for  example,  that  the  Coptic  OA.,  o/, 
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or  niAI,  ^Hf  toUere^  amxndtrc^  isc.  is  the  same 

word  as  the  Hebrew  n^,  oldh,  which  bears  the 

same  meaning.  The  noun  XIIIIA.I,  ^oi/t,  cmth 

mendatio^  is  dearly  taken  from  the  Arabic  verb 

^Ms^fjolj  or  ^olj  cammendamt.    The  name  of  the 

city  2C3XHH,  Djane,  is  |3tt,  Tsoan,  in  Hebrew; 

and   the   Hebrew  orthography  of  Pharaoh  is 

TOn&.    Bat  the  sacred  historian  would  scarcely 

have  written  these  names  with  an  ainy  if  he  had 

not  been  justified  by  the  orthography  of  the 

Egyptians  themselves.     I  have  also  represented 

the  scjuare  hieroglyph  as  equivalent  not  only  to 

ap  but  to  a  6;  and  I  think  myself  authorised 

by  finding  it  in  the  name  of  Anubis,  where  it 

must  as  clearly  stand  for  a  b^  as  it  has  been 

shown  by  M.  ChampoUion  to  designate  a/iin 

the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra.    Finally, 

1  hare  placed  two  or  three  hieroglyphs,  which 

M.  ChampoUion  supposed  to  answer  to  the 

Chaldean  samechy  on  the  same  lines  with  the  tau 

and  the  teth.    U  is  also  necessary  to  observe,  in 

case  the  reader  should  not  have  seen  M.  Cham* 

pollion's  plates,  thaEt  I  have  made  a  selection 

among  the  horoophons  of  each  Egyptian  charac* 
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ter,  and.  that  consequently  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  phonetic  hieroglyphs  is  represented 
in  the  table. 

If  then,  upon  the  inspection  of  this  table,  the 
reader  should  think  the  resemblance  between 
certain  Egyptian  characters,   and  the  ancient 
letters  of  some  Asiatic,  and  even  of  some  Euro- 
pean, nations,  to  be  so  striking  as  to  make  it 
altogether  improbable  that  it  could  haye  resulted 
from  accident,  he  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
examine  with  me,  whether  all  these  characters 
had  not  a  common  origin.   It  will  consequently 
be  natural  for  him  to  enquire,  where  he  is  to 
look  for  that  origin,  and  to  what  people  he  is 
to  ascribe  the  invention  of  letters. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  attributed  this 
invention  to  different  nations.  According  to 
Plato,  (in  Philebo,)  the  Egyptian  Theuth  in- 
vented  letters,  divided  them  into  vowels  and 
consonants,  subdivided  consonants  into  mutes 
and  liquids,  and  surnamed  them  elements. 
If  we  believe  Manetho,  the  columns,  from 
which  he  composed  his  history,  were  inscribed 
with  hierographic  letters  by  Tboth,   the  first 
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Hennes,  before  the  deluge.    (Syncellus  p.  40.) 
The  Egyptians,  says  Tacitus,  represent  them- 
selves as  the  inventors  of  letters  ( Annal.  L.  1 1. 
c.  14.) ;  and  Pliny  states,  that  Anticlides  reports, 
that  a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  M enon 
invented  letters  in   Egypt  fifteen  years  before 
Pfaoronens,  the  most  ancient  king  of  Greece; 
and  that  he  endeavours  to  prove  this  from  the 
monuments.    (L.  7.  c.  56.)    St.  Augustin  tells 
us  that  the  Egyptians  were  taught  the  use  of 
letters  by  Isis,  and  adds  that  Varro,  non  parous 
auctor  in   hutoria^  hoc  prodidit.    (De   Civ.  Dei, 
L.  18.) 

Lucan  ascribes  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
Phoenicians  in  his  well-known  verses — 

Phesnicei  prhni,  fanue  si  ereditur,  ausi 
Mamuram  rudibus  vocem  Hgnarefiguris. 
Noudumjlufnineas  Memphis  coniexere  hihlos 
Noverat;  et  saxis  tantutn  voktcresque  feraque 
Scuiptaque  servabant  magicas  animalia  linguas. 

Pliny  says,  ipsa  gens  Phcenkum  in  gloria  magna 
Uterarum inventimis.  (L.  5.  c.  12)  The  Greeks, 
according  to  Theodoret,  fabled  the  Phoenicians 
lo  have  invented  letters.  (Adv.  Graec.  L.  1.)    If 
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we  may  believe  fame,  says  Q.  Curtius,  the  |)eo» 
jje  of  Tyre,  (in  other  words  the  Phoenicians,) 
i¥ere  the  first  who  either  learned  or  taught  the 
use  of  letters.  (L.  4.)  But  the  invention  of  letters 
was  also  attributed  to  the  Syrians,  Assyrians, 
and  Babylonians.  Eusebius  observes  that  there 
are  some  who  say  that  the  Syrians  firet  invented 
letters;  (Prsep.  Evang.  L.  10.  c.  5.)  and  indeed 
this  is  expressly  asserted  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(L.  5.)  The  Assyrian  letters  were  thought  by 
Pliny  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  any.  (L.  7.) 
Polyhistor  reports,  on  the  perilous  authority  of 
Berosus,  that  the  Babylonians  were  taught 
the  use  of  letters  by  Oannes  before  the  flood. 
(Euseb.  Chron.  L.  1.) 

Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  L.  10.)  But  the 
Hebrews^  before  the  Captivity,  employed  the 
Samaritan  characters,  and  these  are  nearly  the 
same  with  the  Phcenician. 

Thus  is  it  difficult  to  assign  the  priority  to 
any  of  the  alphabets  of  any  of  these  nations. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  resemblance, 
which  existed  between  some  of  the  graphic  cha- 
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racters  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  some 
of  those  in  use  among  the  nations  of  western 
Asia ;  and  this  resemblance  indicates  all  such 
characters  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  Shall 
we  suppose  then,  that  the  Egyptians,  for  exam- 
ple, invented  an  alphabet,  and  that  it  was  copied 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans  ?  We  find, 
with  not  many  exceptions,  each  Phoenician  and 
Chaldaic  character  to  have  resembled  some  one 
form  of  each  Egyptian  letter,  whether  hierogly- 
phic, hieratic,  or  epistolographic.  Now  as  the 
Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans  confined  each  letter 
to  a  few  forms,  (the  Chaldeans  never  exceeding 
two,)  and  these  not  unlike  to  each  other,  they 
could  not  exhibit  more  than  a  comparatively 
very  limited  number  of  the  many  difierent  figures, 
by  which  the  Egyptians  represented  each  sepa* 
rate  alphabetic  character.  Since,  however,  we 
find  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldaic  letters  fre- 
quently corresponding  in  form  to  one  set  of 
Egyptian  characters,  may  we  not  thence  con- 
clude, that  the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans  bor- 
rowed their  alphabets  from  the  Egyptians,  in 
copying  each  of  their  letters  from  a  hieroglyph, 
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and  in  choosing  the  particular  bomophon,  of 
^hich  the  figure  was  niost  suitable  to  their 
purposes  ? 

To  this  question  I  am  inclined  to  answer  in 
the  negative.     If  the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans 
bad  copied  the  Egyptian  letters,  the  copy  woald 
have  been  more  exact.     It  costs  little  trouble  ta 
the  antiquary  to  trace  the  Cadmean  letters  to 
the  Phoenician.     The  very  names  of  the  Greek 
characters  indicate  their  origin.     But  the  PhoB- 
nician  forms  of  the  aleph^  the  ghimel,  the  zain,  the 
pCj  and  the  resh,  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
Egyptian  characters.      Even  in  examples,  in 
which  a  resemblance  may  be  traced,  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  no  copies  had  been  taken 
from  Egyptian  letters.     But  were  it  even  true, 
that  the  Chaldeans  and  Phoenicians  had  bor- 
rowed their  alphabets  from  the  Egyptians,  we 
should  still  have  to  enquire  to  what  nation  we 
owe  the  invention  of  letters.    The  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  said  nothing,  (probably  because 
they  knew  nothing,)  of  the  ancient  graphic  cha- 
racters employed  by  the  nations  beyond  the 
Tigris.    Neither  the  Chinese,  however,  nor  the 
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HLindus,  nor  the  Iranians,  would  have  admitted, 
at.  any  period  of  history,  the  claims  of  the  nations 
of  the  vest  to  the  invention  of  letters. 

There  seems  then  to  be  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting either  for  the  early  use  of  letters  among 
so  many  different  nations,  or  for  the  resemblance 
^which  existed  between  some  of  the  graphic  sym- 
bols employed  by  those  nations,  than  by  suppos* 
ing  hieroglyphic  writing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Tsabaists  in 
the  first  ages  after  the  flood.  I  shall  not  argue 
on  the  authority  of  Oriental  tradition,  that  letters 
were  invented  by  the  antediluvian&;  though  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  fact  should  be  deemed  impro- 
bable. Thesacred  historian  indeed  is  silenton  the 
subject;  but  the  existence  of  prophesies  written 
by  an  antediluvian  patriarch  seems  to  be  attested 
by  a  Christian  Apostle.  (Epistle  of  Jude  v.  14.) 
Of  the  use  of  letters,  or  at  least  of  hieroglyphs, 
being  very  general  soon  after  the  deluge,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt.  The  Tsabaists 
represented  their  deities  by  symbols.  These 
symbols  were  again  represented  by  graphic  cha- 
racters, many  of  which,  it  may  be  believed,  were 
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phonetic ;  and  as  the  system  of  the  Tsabaists 
had  extended  nearly  over  the  whole  habitable 
world  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  (Maimonides 
in  More  Nevochim,)  those  graphic  characters 
were  probably  in  universal  use  among  the  priests 
who  adored  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

There  is  indeed  no  want  of  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  I 
have  just  announced.  If  the  Tsabaists,  or  rather 
their  priests,  communicated  their  thoughts  to 
each  other  by^  means  of  graphic  symbols,  we 
may  expect  to  find  such  symbols  amoi^  the 
ancient  monuments  of  every  nation^  of  which 
the  records,  or  even  the  traditions,  can  go  back 
to  those  remote  ages,  when  Tsabaism  was  the 
religion  of  almost  every  country  that  was  yet  in* 
habited.  Symbolical  writing,  or  rather  painting, 
existed  among  the  Chinese  in  the  very  early 
periods  of  their  ancient  monarchy.  (Le  Comte 
sur  r^tat  present  de  la  Chine.)  Some  authors 
attribute  a  book  containing  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  letters  to  Tkknne-hoang,  an  emperor 
,  of  China,  who  reigned  many  ages  before  the 
lime  of  Fohi.    In  considering  this  story  to  be 
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alMord  and  fabulous,  we  may  observe  that  it 
sliows  the  strong  conviction  which  the  Chinese 
entertain  of  the  great  antiquity  of  their  graphic 
oharacters.  (See  the  letter  of  M.  Des  Hautes 
Hayes  to  the  President  Goguet.)  The  sides  of 
the  caves  and  caverns  sacred  to  Mithras  and 
Siva  were  covered  with  hieroglyphs  and  emble- 
matical sculptures.  (Hyde  de  ReU  Vet.  Pers. ; 
Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities;  Asiatic  Re- 
searches ;  &c.)  In  the  north,  as  Olaus  Rudbeck 
has  proved,  the  ancient  Scythians  and  Scandina- 
vians represented  letters  by  the  figures  of  animals 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians.  Accord* 
ing  to  Berosus,  as  reported  by  Polyhistor,  the 
figures  of  various  animals  and  monsters,  some 
of  which  wereprobably  hieroglyphs,  were  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon. 
(Euseb.  Chron.  L.  1 .)  The  Mexicans,  accord* 
ing  to  Acosta,  must  have  communicated  their 
thoughts  by  painted  symbols,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  done  in 
the  early  periods  of  their  history. 

Thus  different  nations,  while  all  the  arts  were 
yet  in  their  infancy,  and  ere  social  order  was  yet 
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well  established,  employed  pictures,  images,  and 
graphic  emblems,  to  express  their  ideas.     It  13 
still  more  extraordinary  to  find  the  use  of  letters 
attested  to  have  existed  among  some  of  those 
nations,  in  times  when  we  might  have  expected 
to  have  heard  only  of  their  rudeness  and  barba- 
rism.    We  have  already  seen  the  evidence  of 
Plato.    We  have  been  assured  by  that  great 
philosopher,  that  Theiith,  or  Thoth,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  letters ;  and  we  know  that  if  such  a 
person  ever  existed,  he  must  have  lived  soon 
after  the  deluge,  if  not  before  it,  as  Manetho  in^ 
timates.    Again,  we  have  seen  the  assertion  of 
this  Egyptian  high  priest,  according  to  whom 
the  first  Hermes  wrote  with  hierographic  letters. 
(ii(«7^4)iiio7|^  ypaiA[jM<ru)  Sanchoniatho  has  a  re- 
markable passage  in  speaking  of  the  same  Her- 
mes,  or  Thoth,  whom  he  calls  Taautus — np^  S§ 
ToxPToop  Oils  ToLauTogt  jttifti]o-a/uvo^  rlv  Ouqavlp,  r&y 
6i&v  o^etg  Kpovw  n  xai  ^ayiSpog  xai  rdiv  TiOiwcSp, 
iiMrinrwfnv  rovg   Upoip$.  rviv  croi^ilmv  X^P^^'^^P^* 
Before  these  things  the  God  Taautus^  having  made 
a  mimetic  representation  ofOuranos,  and  also  the 
portraits  of  Kronos,  and  Dagon^  and  of  the  rest  cf 
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the  Gadijformedj  or  designed  the  sacred  characters 
of  the  elements.     The  writer  then   says,  that 
Taautas  ima^ned  certain  marks  of  royalty  for 
K^ronus ;  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  those  by 
^wbich  he  was  characterised.     Now  by  the  sa- 
cred characters  of  the  elements^  the  author  seems 
to  mean  those  hieroglyphs  which  were  used  as 
phonetic  symbols  in  the  hieratic  mode  of  writing. 
I  am  aware,  that  Zoega  quarrels  with  Warburton 
for  having  given  nearly  the  same  interpretation 
to  the  words  rou^  Upwg  rmv  a-rct^itmif  ;fagaxrijpa^9 
the  sacred  characters  of  the  elements^  as  I  have 
done.    Warburton  has  perhaps  mistaken  the 
sense  of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence ;  and  if  he 
had  put  a  comma  after  Xoitcdv,  he  might  have 
omitted  the  rs,  which  he  introduces  very  gratui- 
tously.    But  after  repeatedly  reading  the  objec- 
tions of  the  learned  Dane,  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover how  he  understands  the  words  in  question. 
It  seems  only  clear,  that  he  will  not  have  them 
to  signify  either  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  or  letters. 
But  Plato  has  said  that  Theuth,  or  Thoth,  sur- 
named  each  letter  an  element  {jrmj^uw)*^  and 
Philo  Byblius,  the  translator  of  Sanchoniatho, 
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could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  this.  In 
another  place  he  makes  the  Phoenician  historian 
say,  that  Taautus  had  discovered  r^^rmv  wpm-mp 
o'Totx^lwff  ypa^^p — the  art  of  writing  with  the  first 
elements;  or  literally » the  writing  of  the  frit  ele- 
ments. These  elements  could  sorely  be  nothings 
else  than  letters,  or  hieroglyphic  characters. 

We  have  seeUi  that  Anticlides,  cited  by  V\mj^ 
argued  from  Egyptian  monuments,  that  Menon 
invented  letters  in  Egypt,  fifteen  years  before 
the  time  of  Phoroneus.    Should  we  not  read 
Memn^  or  Menan^  for  Menona;  and  understand 
generations,  or  perhaps  ages,  for  years?    Sir 
John  Marsham  thinks  we  should;   and  pro- 
nounces Menis,  or  Menas,  who  was  die  first 
King  of  Egypt,  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Osiris ;  nor  are  the  argumentsiight  by  which  he 
supports  his  opinion.    Osiris  was  slain  by  Ty- 
phon ;  Typhon  was  symbolised  by  a  hippopota* 
mus ;  and  Menis  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 
(Compare  Syncellus  p.   54.     Diodorus  L.   1. 
Eusebius  Prsep.   Evang.    L.   3.     Plutarch  de 
Iside.)  This  statement  goes  far  to  identify  the 
real  king  with  the  fabulous  deity.  I  observe  also 
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thatVossiiis  says,  saneJEiiano  L.  xi.  HisL  Ammal 
c€ip.  J",  bos  iste  Mv^ng  vacatur.  Praterea  JMiJvi^  et 
MnSiig  valde  vicina  sunt*  The  sacred  bulls  Apis 
and  Menis,  or  Mnevisi  were  both  consecrated 
to  Osiris^  and  were  worshipped  as  Gods.  (Oio- 
dor.  Sicnl.  L.  1.)  But  Apis,  the  bull  of  Memphis, 
was  more  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the  Moon, 
while  Mne?is,  the  bull  of  Heliopolis,  was  sacred 
to  the  Sun.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  L.  3.  et 
Suidas  in  voce  Afe/A^i^^)  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  bull  called  Mnevis  was  adored  as  an 
emblem  of  Osiris  and^of  the  Sun ;  and  that  the 
name  was  given  to  the  sacred  animal  from 
Menis,  who  was  the  same  as  Osiris.  Pliny  tells 
us.  that  Ramesteis,  as  he  calls  him,  placed  an 
obelisk  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Mnevis.  (L. 
36.  c.  8.).  Now  if  King  Menis  were  the  same 
with  Osiris,  Thotb,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  the  friend,  the 
counsellor,  and  the  secretary  of  Osiris.  Ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  Athothes  was  the  son  of 
Menis;  and  Eusebius  says,  Athothes  is  the 
same  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Thouth,  the 
Alexandrians  Thoth,  and  the  Greeks  Hermes ; 
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(Praep.  Evang^.  L.  1.)  and  the  Germans,  among 
whose  woods  and  wikis  the  Egyptian  mythology 
had  penetrated)  celebrated  in  their  ancient  songs 
Tuito  (Thouth)  whom  the  Earth  brought  forth, 
and  his  son  Man  (M enis ;  or  Men,,  as  Herodotus 
writes  the  name,)  the  founders  of  the  nation. 
(Tacitus  de  Mor.  Cermanor.)  If  then  we  under* 
stand  Anticlides  to  have  meant  Men,  Menas,  or 
Menis,  as  he  is  variously  called  by  the  Greek 
historians,  this  writer  referred  the  invention  of 
letters  in  Egypt  to  the  same  age  as  Plato  has 
done,  since  it  must  now  seem  clear  that  Menis 
and  Thoth  were  contemporaries. 

According  to  Sanchoniatho,  Taautus  was  the 
secretary  (ypa/t/Aarsuj)  of  Kronos.  But  Servius 
says,  Apud  Assyrios  autem  Bel  dicitur  quadam 
sacrorum  ratione  et  Saturnus  et  SoL  (in  1.  iEn.) 
The  following  words  of  Damascius  are  pre- 
served by  Photius :  ^omxBSy  xal  5uf>oi,  rh  Kpovop 
*HX,  Hoi  ByiTijxa)  Bo>,adr}Vj  iTrovofML^wtn — The PA«- 
nicians  and  Syrians  call  Saturn  Ely  and  Bel,  and 
Bolathen.  These  were  all  solar  titles ;  and  the 
Phoenicians,  therefore,  in  calling  Taautus,  or 
Taut,  the  secretary  of  Kronos,  did  not  essen- 
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tially  differ  from  (he  Egypliansi  who,  according 

to    Diodorus,   named-  Tboth   the  secretary  of 

Osiris  ;'  since  Kronos  was  one  personification  of 

the  Sun,   and  Osiris  was  another.    There  is, 

however,  a  passage  in  Sanchoniatho,  or  rather 

Philo  Byblius,  cited  by  Eusebius,  (Pr.  Ev*  L,,l.) 

vrbich  not  only  identifies  the  PhoBnician  Taut 

with  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  but  positively  asserts 

the  former  to  have  invented   letters,     np&ri^ 

(To^,  TT^g  rwp  uiro[JLV7i[MLTmv  ypoL^r^g  xarap^ag^  ov 
Alyxnrrm  Omid — Taautus  primus  literas  excogita- 
vitj  ei  ad  memoria  subsidium  scribendi  auctorfuit; 
quem  jEgyptii  vocani  T/ioutk. 

The  same  Philo  says,  that  Sanchoniatho  com- 
posed his  history,  To7s  airi  twp  aSurdov  ivpStTa-iv 
aToxpu^oiS  'AfJiiJLOufficop  ypayuMfn  cuyxu[iipotSf  oi 
Sk  wx  ^v  vaari  yvoipifux — Cum  iis,  qu(K  reperta  sunt  • 
in  adytis  reposila,  arcanis  Ammoneorum  Uteris,  qua 
non  sunt  omnibus  nota.  Bochart,  who  has  quo- 
ted this  passage,  thus  explains  it :  Amnumeorum^ 
id  est  D^asn,  ammanim  (chamanim),  quod  alii  simu- 
lackra  exponunt,  sed  LXX  rsfAivriy  Ezech.  vi,  46; 
Hieronymusfanaj  2ParaL  xiv.  A.etdelubra,  ibid. 
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xxxiv.  7 ;  ei  Es.  xvii.  8,  et  xxvii.  9.  Aben  Ezra  in 
ZeviL  xxvi.  30.  templa  facta  ad  cultum  Solis.  Quod 
verimmum;  Sol  enim  Hebrais  est  TVSIlf  amma, 
(chamma)  unde  pn  amman^  (chamnian)  templum 
Solisj  quern  solum  ccsli  dominum  crediderunt  prisci 
Phcsnices.     Sanchoniathon :  towtov  yog  (tov  ^Xiov) 
dff^y  IvojKAi^ov  /Aovov  oupavov  xupiov.     Itaqu€  hie  prce^ 
cipue  cultus.     Tamen  crescente  superstitione,  credit 
derim  nomen  D^^DTT,  etiam  ad  alia  delubrapertinuisse. 
liaque  litera  Ammuneorum^  seu  iy^n»  sunt  litem 
templorumj  Uterce  in  sacris  recepta.    I  shall  ven« 
ture  to  gi?e  some  farther  explanations.    The 
amamm,  or  chamanimf  appear  to  have  been  solar 
images.    We  find  in  Isaiah  (e.  xvii,  8*)  the 
foUowiftg  words —  D*»npn  anmnn  un*  vh\,  which 
are  generally  understood  to  signifyi  et  nan  vide- 
bit  lucos  et  delubra*    But  both  asherim  and  cha- 
manim  were  probably  names  originally  given  to 
groves  and  temples  from  certain  images  placed 
in  them,  which  were  emblems  of  the  Gods  of 
the  Tsabaists,  among  whom  the  Sun  held  the 
first  rank.     R.  Solomon  says  of  the  ckamanim; 
idola  erant  qua  ponebant  super  tecta^  et  quia  Soli 
erant  eaposita^  appellabant  eachamamm.  (ad  Levit. 
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xxvi.  30.)  In  commenting  on  the  words  cited 
above  from  Isaiah,  R.  D.  Kimchi  observes  that 
the  Solar  images,  the  chamanim,  were  so  called 
from  having  been  first  fabricated  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Cham.  These  chamanim  are  de- 
scribed in  the  itinerary  of  Benjamin  Hebrasus 
as  idols  of  the  Sun,  which  every  morning  sent 
forth  a  loud  sound  at  the  rising  of  that  luminary. 
Similar  statues  and  images  were  fabled  to  have 
existed  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  at  least  this 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  story  told  by  the 
Greeks  of  Memnon's  statue.  Now  Memnon,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  was  otherwise  called  Ameno- 
phis;  and  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  name 
is  a  corruption  for  Amen-nouphi;  or  Amenrnphi ; 
the  good  Amen ;  or  Amen  guardian,  or  preser* 
ver.  The  name  of  Memnon  is  a  Greek  corrup- 
tion which  defies  the  etymologist ;  but  he  may 
conclude  that  the  name  of  Amen  entered  into  it. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Greeks  became  better 
acquainted  with  Egypt,  they  were  obliged  to 
identify  Memnon  with  Apienophis.  Of  this  the 
inscription  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  statue  of 
Memnon  is  a  proof.     The  question  then  is, 
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whether  Amenophis,  Bonus  Amenj  or  Amen  Cus^ 
tas^  as  we  choose  to  translate  it,  were  not  origin- 
Dally  prefixed  by   the  harsh    aspirate?    May 
not  the  statae,  or  idol,  of  Memnon  have  been 
called   ChanunMitrnphi^  or  Chaman-phi?     The 
diflerence  between  Aman,  Amen,  and  Amon  is 
nothing.    The  Egyptians  in  ancient  times  pro- 
bably, I  may  say  certainly,  often  omitted  vowels, 
like  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs.  These  the  Greeks 
supplied  as  well  as  they  could.    The  Copts 
have  inundated  their  dialect  with  vowels. 

By  the  words  dx^xpi^ig  ^Afifuowfimp  ypap^yuoM^iv^ 
Philo  seems  to  me  to  have  meant  the  arcane  let- 
ters which  were  in  use  among  the  worshippers  of 
Amon.  If  this  deity  however  had  been  peculiar 
to  the  Egyptians,  it  would  be  vain  to  suppose 
that  Sanchoniatho  found  historical  records  of 
the  Phoenicians  written  in  letters  employed  by 
the  priests  of  a  local  God.  Most  learned  men 
were  formerly  agreed  in  deriving  the  name  of 
Amon  from  that  of  Cham,  until  the  celebrated 
Jablonski  turned  the  tide  of  opinion,  both  with 
regard  to  this  name,  and  with  regard  to  the 
names  of  most  of  the  deities  of  ancient  £gypt. 
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These  namest  he  contended,  ought  to  be  sought 

for  in  the  Coptic  language ;  and  as  his  argument 

seemed  plausible,  his   system  was  easily  ad« 

mitted.    But   his  etymologies,  with  very  few 

exceptions,  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  scru^ 

tiny  of  criticism.    That  which  he  gi?es  of  Amon 

is  totally  erroneous,  and  untenable.    He  begins 

by  telling  us,  that  lamblichus,  si  in  Ammone 

agntmssct   Solent^    illiusque   numen^   ad  notiones 

metaphysicas  cerebri   sui   non  in/eliciter  cantor-^ 

sisseU  €t  incitum  inflesisset,  veram  profecto  nobis 

etymologiam,  nomin  is  istius  promeret.     Sic  enim 

is  de  MysteriiSf  Sect.  viii.  c.  3.  o  y&p  ^fjuwpy^ 

XMXpo/JLijJpwp  Jiiymv  SovoftiV  elg  <^<o^  aycov,  *Ap&v 
xarii  T^v  r&y  Aiyxnprimv  yT^ma-a-m  Xfyirai— 
Opifex  quippe  mens^  quatenus  ad  generationem  de^ 
scenditf  et  incognitam  rationum  tatentium  vim  pro- 
dudt  in  lucemy  lingua  JEgyptiaca  dicitur  Anum. 
But  lamblichus  gives  no  authority  for  the  con- 
clusion which  the  learned  Pole  endeavours  to 
draw  from  his  words.  The  Greek  writer 
merely  tells  us,  that  the  demiurgic  intelligence, 
proceeding  to  generation,  and    bringing   into 

Orig.  VOL.  II.  X 
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light  the  obscure  power  of  latent  reasons,  (that 
19,  the  demiai^c  intelligence,  making  manifest, 
by  the  generation  of  living  beings,  the  hidden 
power  by  which  causes  produce  effects,)  is 
called  Amm  in  the  Egyptian  language.  He 
does  not  say,  that  the  word  Amm  signifies  all 
this.  Jablonski  pretends  that  the  name  is 
Q02C06IH,  amauoein ;  that  it  is  composed  of 
SD^UOX  amau,  and  OBIK.  oein;  and  that  it 
signifies  lucem  educens.  But  3XU02C,  asiotf,  is^ 
and  can  be  nothing  eke  than  the  second  per- 
son singular  imperative,  signifying  mni,  as 
S^UIDIHI,  in  the  plural,  signifies  wnite.  Then 
the-  word  for  light  is  not  oetn,  but  auaim.  Tbiw 
4mm'^>em  makes  neither  sense,  nor  Coptic 
.  The  Greek  strangers,  who  visited  Egypt, 
appear  to  have  been  o&ea  deceived  concenung 
the  meaning  of  Egyptian  words  and  names  by 
the  interpreters,  who,  as  we  learn  firom  Herodo^ 
tus  (L.  2.)>  were  generally  the  desoendants  of 
those  lonians^  who  had  setded  in  Egypt  during 
the  reign  of  Psaaimeticusi  These  interpreters^ 
beii^  asked  the  meaning  of  a  naaie,  nost  prc^ 
baUy  took  some  word  whicb  sosmded  like  it» 
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and  tbus  solved  the  difficnlties  which  had  per- 
plezed  their  employers.  To  the  ingenuity  of 
theee  cicermi  we  probably  owe  such  etymolo- 
gies,  as  Plutarch  and  Ariatidea  have  given  us  of 
the  names  of  Oairia  and  Canobua.  With  regard 
to  ibe  names  of  Egyptian  deities^  we  should  re- 
member, that  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Manetho, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  a  sacred 
language.  The  names  of  their  Gods  .were  there- 
fore probaUy  formed  out  of  this  language,  and 
not  out  of  the  vulgar  dialect 

Jablonski  says,  in  his  usual  dictatorial  style, 
fuisquis  theelogus  JEgyptiaae  genumam  itidolem 
^udtese  et  serio  imestigaverit^  nutiquam  se  indud 
patietuTf  ui  credat,  Amun  Tbebaum  esse  Chamum 
Noachidem.  It  has  been,  however,  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  modem  times, 
that  the  nstoe  of  Amon  was  derived  from  that  of 
Cham,  who  was  deified,  and  worshipped  as  a 
personification  of  the  Sud,  by  the  heliolators  of 
various  countries,  and  particularly  by  those  of 
Egypt  Jablonski's  principal  argument  seems 
to  be,  that  the  name  of  Amon  commences  with 
an  open  vowel,  while  that  of  dtt^  Cham,  b^ns 
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with  the  harsh  aspirate ;  and  that  the  name  of 
Egypt  (the  land  of  Cham)  in  Coptic  is  written 
Chemi  and  Kame.  Is  this  aipiment  condosive  ? 
Did  the  Egyptians,  when  they  pronounced,  or 
wrote,  foreign  words,  (and  Cham  was  originally 
a  Hebrew  word,)  never  change  the  harsh  aq»- 
rate  into  an  open  vowel  ?  Did  they  never  ex- 
change, in  their  own  language,^  the  harsh  for  the 
soft  aspirate,  and  this  again  for  the  open  vowel  ? 
If  they  did,  Jablonski's  argumentis  not  conclu- 
sive ;  and  whether  they  did,  or  not,  make  such 
changes,  the  reader  will  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing examples*  The  Coptic  word  OXCOXA.!, 
aswlif  locuaa^  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ^vn» 
ehasilj  locusta — 3X2C,  au,  or  avj  da^  redde^  from 
the  Hebrew  3f%  chab^  ot  ckqVy  da^  redde — 
3X11}  I P3X,  ashira^  chanuekm^  from  the  Arabic 
jfc^iat,  chashira^  serpens,  reptile^  S^.—G7ZO^  «o, 
or  evOf  debitor,  from  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac 

K3TT,  chiba,  or  chiva,  debitor,  and  from  the  He- 
brew an»  chab,  or  chav,  debuit — 6PXIII,  erdjo, 
or  ©PUJ*  ^^f^9  gaUina,  from  the  Arabic  k^^ 
charz,  gaUina—IHC,  ies,  festinare,  IlUC,  ios, 
celerilas,  02CIIIIC,    ouios,  celeriter,  from    the 
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Hebrew  wn,  chash^festinare — 0H8i,(meA|  mansion 
habitatioj  from  the  Persian  aSI^,  chanaky  domus. 
In  their  own  language  the  Egyptians  employed 
diflferent  dialects,  and  according  to  those  dia- 
lects  they  changed  the  harsh  aspirate  for  the 
soft,  or  omitted  it  altogether.  Thus  3XA.IIXR, 
alak,  armulusj  in  the  Coptic  dialect,  becomes 
2i3lA.IlXK,  halak^  in  the  dialect  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Thebais.  In  like  manner 
GPU^IXH,  erman,  malum  punkum^  is  sounded 
aePUaXH,  hermm;  and  OXPeft,  areh,  custo- 
diref  is  written  S»IlXP62i,  hareh.  Again  we 
find  the  harsh  aspirate  supplied  by  the  soft — 
&inT,  hoi,  for  jbOT,  chot\pinguis;  &IP,  hir, 
for  I)lV,chir,  via;  ftHBC,  kebs,  forjbHRC, 
ehtbs,  lucema.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  an  open 
vowel  preceded  by  the  guttural  letter  OC  — as  in 
XOXmU,  khouom,  for  02CIUU,  ouom,  pran- 
rfiaw— XOXaXB,  khouab,  for  OXOXB,  ouab, 
sanctus.  From  these  examples,  which  I  have 
chiefly  collected  from  Rossi  and  La  Croze,  the 
reader  will  judge,  whether  it  can  be  argued  to 
much  purpose,  that  the  name  of  Amon  could  not 
be  derived  from  that   of   Cham,   because  the 
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name  of  the  former  begins  with  an  open  vow^K 
and  that  of  the  latter  with  an  aspirate. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  before  stated, 
that  Cham  was  deified^  and  adored  in  Asia  as  a 
personification  of  the  Sun.  His  images  were 
called  Chamanim  in  Judea.  The  Persians  and 
Cappadocians  seem  to  have  originally  known 
his  idol  by  the  name  of  ^^^,«^  chaman^  or  choman. 
We  may  recognise  the  name  of  the  patriarch  in 
the  solar  title,  which  the  Babylonians  wn^ 
bynron^—Cham-az-Bel,  Cham  potens  domwus. 
The  Hebrews  gave  the  denomination  of  nan» 
chatnahf  to  the  Solar  orb.  (Isa.  xxiv.  23.)  Shall 
we  believe  then»  that  Cham  did  not  rank  as  a 
deity  among  the  idolaters  whp  dwelt  in  tine  land 
of  Cham  ?  In  the  f^yptian  language  Cham^On 
would  be  equivalent  to  Cham-Sol.  ^iht  U  iern 
itar  iliyuirriou;  o  ""iZXio^.  (Cyrillos  in  HoseamO 

But  it  may  be  still  argued^  that  Cham  was 
the  God  adored  at  Chemmis ;  that  this  was  a 
deity  totally  distinct  from  Amon ;  and  that  the 
diflference  between  the  names  is  clearly  marked 
in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  in  whidi  T^iebes, 
the  city  where  Amon  was  worshipped  with  pe* 
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oiliar  deYotion  is  called  MUrriDKi  Amm-manoa^ 
(Jerem.  xlvi.)  ttTtttdn,  Hamcn-m^  (Eacech.  xxx.) 
pnna  N(hAnum,  (Nabum  iii.)  The  sacred 
writers  probably  followed  the  usual  pronimcia* 
tion;  nor  is  it  qnestioiied  that  tbe  Egyptians 
pronounced  and  wrote  Amon^  or  Human;  but 
this  argument  is  of  no  avail,  since  it  has  been 
proved,  that  they  frequently  dropped  the  harsh 
aspirate,  and  replaced  it  by  a  Towel^  and  still 
oftener  by  the  soft  aspirate.  It  may  even  be 
suspected,  that  they  sometimes  pronounced  the 
harsh  aspirate  in  speaking,  and  dropped  it  in 
writing.  They  wrote  emsah  (a  crocodile) ;  and 
Herodotus,  judging  no  doubt  from  his  ear,  has 
written  this  word  x^f^^^^  champsas.  The 
priests  might  have  had  their  mystic  reasons,  in  . 
which  they  were  rich,  for  changing  Chamon  into 
Hamon^  or  Amanf  in  some  examples,  while  they 
retained  the  harsher  pronunciation  in  others. 
When  the  deified  patriarch  was  to  refNres^nt  the. 
Sun,  adored  as  the  source  of  heat  and  of  life, 
the  symbol  of  the  generative  power  was  called 
Cham,  or  Chem,  because  the  signification  of  the 
name  accorded  with  the  attributes  ascribed  to 
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the  deity.  Under  these  ciFcumstances  the  per<r 
sonified  Sun  was  probably  denominated  Cham,  or 
Chem,  in  the  isle  of  Chemmis^  where  the  genera. 
tiye  principle  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of 
Cham  in  conjunction  with  Isis,  the  universal 
mother.  Hence  the  nan^e  of  the  isle,  Chem-In^ 
9¥hich  the  Greeks  changed  into  Chemmis. 
Adored  as  the  God  of  generation,  Cham  mif^ht 
have  been  frequently  called  Cham-ash,  which 
would  signify  in  Egyptian  the  great  Cham;  nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  this  was  the  signification  of  the 
name,  which  the  Moabites  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  gave  to  their  idol 
ttnD3»  Khamosh.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Cham,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Egyptians,  was  originally 
worshipped  by  that  people  as  a  personification  of 
Sol  Generator.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
they  associated  Cham  with  the  Sun,  when  that 
luminary  retrograded  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
(nearly  seven  centuries  after  the  deluge  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  the  LXX,)  out  of  the 
constellation  of  Taurus  into  that  of  Aries.  But 
it  was  still  as  the  symbol  of  the  generative  prin- 
ciple, i\i^iQham-On  was  adored  in  this  constelia-: 
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tion*     Proclus  says,  xptov  ol  Alyvm-m  ha^tpirrms 

eTiiJLiotf  $ia  rs  rlv" Aff^iuovct  xpiOTpoa-anrotf  xaQtipifie- 

voy,  xa)  in  rENEXEilX   O    KPIOX  APXH, 

9c.  T,  X.     The  Egyptians  peculiarly  venerated  the 

ramy  because  Ammon  had  the  face  of  that  animal^ 

and  because  the  ram  represented  the  generative 

principle^  ^c.    Jablonski  quotes  the  following 

words  of  Eustathius — rcSv  he  ng  [ityoiKcDV  c^iXoo-o- 

^cDV  *A[iw9  xal  Taripa  sltrBTif  raurov  $tuat  Itrropu — 

Phihsophus  aliquis  magnw  tradidit,  dicere  Amun 

et  patrem  idem  valere.     I  can  trace  this  notipn 

to  no  other  source  than  to  the  identity  of  Amon 

and  Cham,  since  Cham  was  the  common  father 

of  all  the  Egyptians.' 

«  Doctor  Pnchard,  in  a  work  of  much  general  merit, 
blames  Jablonski  for  considering  Amon  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Sua  in  Aries.  The  Doctor  objects  to^he  re- 
sponse attributed  to  the  Clarian  Oracle,  that  it  was  a  forgery 
of  some  sect  of  Christian  heretics,  and  that  Jablonski  him- 
self admits  it  to  be  a  fragment  of  Gnostic  mysticism.  It  was 
indeed  very  likely  to  have  been  framed  by  the  Phibionites. 
But  still  we  cannot  speak  positively.  We  find  the  name  'Icua 
used  to  represent  JTliT  in  Diodorus;  consequently  before 
the  Christian   aera.    The  priests  of  Claros  may  have  be- 
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According  to  Diodonis  Sicnlas,  Osiris  dedi- 

lieved  the  God  worshipped  by  the  Jews  to  have  been,  like 
their  own  dettj,  no  other  than  the  600; 

With  ftgaid  to  Amoo  I  catiiely  agree  with  Jablooskiy  that 
io  one  sense  he  was  considered  as  the  Sun  in  Aries,  tbongfa  in 
another  sense  he  may  have  been  understood  to  have  been  the 
demiurgic  intelligence.  It  is  clear,  that  Amon  was  a  sola^ 
symbol.  With  the  Libyans,  as  we  learn  from  Macrobios, 
(Satomal.  L.  1.)  he  was  the  setting  Son.  Other  nations  may 
have  associated  him  with  that  luminary  under  other  circum- 
stances. Belus,  Kronos,  and  Apis,  were  soter  symbols,  afid 
Nonlina  ranks  Amon  with  these. 

B^Xof  hr'  Edi^rao,  Alfiw  naeXi|fi^f 'Afft/M#r, 
"Aira  1^  Ne(XiM>f,'Af>oip  Kpi^rot, 'Affvifptoff  Zeis* 

Amon  was  clearly  understood  by  the  mythologists  to  repre- 
sent the  Sun  in  Aries.  Isidorus  (Orig.  L.  3.)  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  Nigidius,  that  Bacchus  placed  a  ram  among  the 
constelUtions,  for  having  conducted  his  army  to  a  fountain  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert;  and  that  he  called  this  ram  Ammon. 
Now,  however  idle  this  story  may  be,  (and  it  is  repeated  by 
Hyginus  and  Leo  Africanus,)  it  proves  that  the  mythologists 
connected  Amon  with  the  constellation  of  Aries.  Why,  in- 
deed, if  Amon  did  not  represent  the  Sun  io  that  constella* 
tion,  is  be  represented  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  ram  % 
Why  do  we  find  in  the  Egyptian  zodiacs,  in  the  dodecatemo- 
rion  of  Aries,  an  image  exactly  resembling  that  of  Amon,  as 
described  by  the  Greeks! 
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cated  two  golden  shrines  at  Thebes  to  Jupiter, 
the  larger  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  celes- 
tial Jupiter,  and  the  other  in  honour — r«5  ^f^a« 

KmTjnMTi — of  him  who  had  reigned  there;  ofthdr 

father^  whom  iome  call  Amman.  The  Greek  po^, 

says  the  same  writer,  hail  Jupiter — Har^p  dySpmy 

Tf  Bm^  Ti — Father  of  Gods  and  men;  and  he 

tells  us  in  the  next  page,  that  Jupiter  was  by 

sofue  sumamed  Ammon.     He  might  have  ob* 

served,  tliat   all   the  Greeks    understood  the 

Egyptian  Ammon  to  be  the  same  with  Jupiter. 

Herodotus  says,  ^AfifMAtiv  yap  Aiywrm  X07iiowr$ 

rh  Jta—the    Egyptiam  call  Jupiter  Ammoun. 

But  according  to  the  verse  cited  by  Macrolnus, 

Jupiter,  Pluto,  &/,  and  Dionysus,  were  one  and 

the  same. 

May  we  not  argue  then,  that  the  Egyptians, 
in  raising  their  common  father,  Cham,  to  the 
honours  of  the  apotheosis,  identified  him  with 
Sol  Genitor  ?    Among  the  mortals  whom  the 
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JBgyptians  deified,  Diodorus    reckons  Jupiter 
Amnion. 

Amon  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  not 
only  as  Sol  in  ArietCj  but  MSot  inferus.    Diodo- 
rus, as  we  have  just  seen,  places  him  in  opposi^ 
tion  to  the  celestial  Jupiter,  and  we  may  conse- 
quently consider  him  as  the  Jupiter  Stygius  of 
the  Egyptians.    According  to  Manetho,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  Amoun  signifies  rl  xexpufA" 
liivotfy  xa)  T^y  xpw^iv — ocadtum^  et  occtUtationem. 
This  seems  to  identify  Amon  with  Osiris,  or 
Adonis,  in  short  with  the  hidden  one^  for  whom 
the  Egyptians  made  an  annual  search.    (Plut. 
de  Is.)  Now  this  hidden  one^  by  whatever  name 
invoked,  was  no  other  than  the  Sun. 

Ogygiq  «e  Bacckum  vocat ; 

Onrin  Mgypiui puiat. 

Or  as    Martianus    Capella  addresses    that 
luminary — 

Hine  Phatumperhibent  prodeniem  occulta fuiuri  ; 
Vel  quia  du$olvi$  noetuma  adtnitsa,  et  I$aum 
Te  Serapin  Nilus,  Memphis  veneratur  Onrin, 
Dissona  sacra  Mithram,  Ditemque.ferumque  Typh&nem; 
Attin  pulcher  item,  curti  et  puer  almus  aratri, 
Amman  et  ar^ntis  Ubyes,  ac  Byhlius  Aden! 
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The  reader  will  judge,  whether  the  Egyptians 
might  not  have  changed  the  name  of  Cham  into 
Amon,  when  they  meant  to  speak  of  the  deified 
patriarch  as  identified  with  Sol  inferus.  In  the 
Coptic,  the  word  for  Hades  is  CJXU6HT,  ament. 
Plutarch  writes  it  afui^,  amenthe.  (De  Is.) 
Again,  6U6HT,  Ement,  signifies  the  west,  the 
west  windy  in  Coptic  :  La  Croze  renders  it  x}^^, 
AfricuSy  S^c.  Now,  as  Amon  was  at  least  occa- 
sionally considered  as  Sol  inferus;  as  Libya 
was  named  Ammonia  after  this  God ;  and  as  the 
Libyans  held  him  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
setting  Sun ;  the  word  ammony  amon^  or  amoun, 
may  have  borne,  perhaps,  in  the  sacred  language 
of  the  priests,  the  sense  which  Manetho  haia 
given  to  it. 

The  worship  of  Amon  was,  however,  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limits  of  £gypt.  In  some 
instances  the  harsh  aspirate  seems  to  have  been 
retained ;  and  in  others  to  have  been  thrown 
away.  The  Greeks,  from  whom  we  obtain  most 
of  our  information,  were  always  ready  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  because  their  x  ^^  equivalent  to 
the  Hebrew  3,  but  not  to  the  Hebrew  n,  or 
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indeed  to  the  Coptic  I).  The  Latins  followed 
the  example  of  the  Greeks,  whose  orthography 
they  endeaTOured  to  imitate  in  writing  what 
both  called  barbarous  names. 

Stephanos  Byaantias  says,  'Ayufhrn^la  19  fisa-vymg 
ilijStn]^*  urn)  at(n)  Si  irM-a  1}  Ai^xnn  our»^  ixaXtiro,  carl 
''A(iiJum¥9g — Ammonia  was  a  mediterranean  country 
of  Libya;  and  indeed  all  Libya  is  called  after 
Ammon.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (L.  6. )  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Hammon  in  the  isle  of  Meroe; 
and  we  may  besides  presume  from  another  pas- 
sage in  the  same  author  (L.  100»  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Ammon  was  general  in  Ethiopia.  Strabo 
(L*  11.)  mentions  an  idol  of  the  Persians  named 
Amanos ;  and  be  also  speaks  (L^  15.)  of  the 
rites  performed  by  the  Cappadocians  in  the 
temples  of  Anaitis  and  Omanos.  Deprived  of 
their  Greek  terminations  the  names  of  AmanoSf 
bbA  OmanoSf  become  Aman,  and  Oman;  and 
seem  to  be  the  same  with  Amon.  Lncaoi  says, 
(L.  80 

QiMSiiir  JEMofwm  papmlii  Aratmmqme  hmtii$ 
Oentibui  atqme  Indis  wiu$  sit  JufpiUr  Amman. 

We  may  now,  I  think,  safely  pronounce,  that 
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this  deity,  who  was  worshipped  from  Moimt 

Atlas  to  the. banks  of  the  Ganges,  was  no  other 

than  Cham,  adored  as  a  Grod,  and  identified 

with  the  Sun,  by  the  Tsabaists.    The  Egyptians 

may  have  changed  his  name  into  Amon,  and 

may  have  ascribed  to  him  varioas  attributes  and 

qualities  suggested  by  their  own  peculiar  no* 

tions.    The  Greeks  could  scarcely  quarrel  widi 

a  name  so  easily  written  as  Ammon,  or  Amon ; 

and  if  they  found  the  name  preceded  by  the 

harsh  aspirate  hi  other  languages,  they  cared  not 

to  retain  it.    But  the  worship  of  the  deity  called 

Amon  by  the  Egyptians,  and  after  their  example 

by  the  Greeks,  would  not  have  been  spread  over 

half  the  world,  if  it  had  originated  with  the 

priests  of  Thdbes,  and  had  not  been  as  old  as 

the  apostacy  of  the  postdiluvian  Tsabaists. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Sanchoniatho.  He 
compiled  his  history,  according  to  Porphyry, 
out  of  the  records  of  each  dtjfy  and  cut  of  the  ana^ 
graphs  in  the  temples — ix  rSas  xarkir&Kiv  urofunjfM^ 
T€»y,  xa)  r&¥  sy  nig  ItpoTg  iu^ayfa^tbuf*  According 
to  Pbilo  Bybiius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tiie 
historian  ccmsutted  the  arcane  letters^  or  charac- 
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terSf  of  Ammoneans^  which  he  found  in  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  temples.  The  researches  of 
Sanchoniatho  were  probably  made  in  Phcenicia. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  Bochart,  in  understand- 
ing arcane  letters  ofAmmoneans  to  signify  Utera 
templorum.  I  rather  think  that  the  letters  in 
question  were  those  which  were  employed  in 
different  countries  by  the  Tsabean  worshippers 
of  the.  Sun,  who  adored  that  luminary  under  the 
name  of  Cham :  And  here  I  will  explain,  how  I 
conceive  this  name  to  have  been  first  changed 
into  Ghamon.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Syrians, 
and  the  Chaldeans,  who,  in  the  first  ages  after 
the  flood,  fell  into  the  errors  of  the  Tsabaists, 
and  who  identified  Cham  with  the  Sun,  and 
considered  their  common  father  and  progenitor 
as  the  symbol  of  Sol  Generator,  may  have  added 
the  intensitive  on  to  his  name,  and  have  called 
him  pDHt  Chamon,  which  would  be  equivalent  ta 
the  great  Cham.  The  Egyptians,  in  catching 
this  sound,  would  understand  it  to.signify  in. 
in  their  language  XOXU,  or  JbOXU-UIH,  Cham- 
On,  Cham  Sol.  The  Persians  probably  denoted 
the  Sun  by  the  same  name ;  but  if  we  can  trust 
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to  the  Greeks,  the  deity  whom  they  worshipped 
was  named  Aman.  They  must  then  have  thrown 
away  the  harsh  aspirate;  nor  is  this  improbable. 
In  doing  so,  they  would  convert  tbe  name  into 
a  word  in  their  own  language,  in  which  ^, 
aman^  signifies  circuity  circumference.  Now  the 
reader  will  remember,  that  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  Persians  worshipped  the  circumference 
of  the  heavens ;  and  it  was  probably  to  Aman, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  this  worship  was  ad- 
dressed ;  but  still  we  are  to  understand,  that  it 
was  the  Sun  making  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
in  his  apparent  diurnal  revolution,  which  was 
the  real  object  of  Persian  devotion. 

Now  the  priests  of  Chamon,  or  Amon,  esta- 
blished in  different  countries,  may  have  em- 
ployed the  same  characters,  which  were  under^ 
stood  by  them  all,  though  they  spoke  different 
languages,  according  to  the  nations  to  which 
they  belonged.  Thus  the  Chinese  and  Japohese, 
who  do  not  understand  each  other  in  speaking, 
can  correspond  by  means  of  writing,  without  any 
difficulty.  The  inhabitants  of  some  provinces  of 
China  do  not  understand  the  dialects  spoken  in 
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Other  proTinces^  bat  all  the  Chinese  who  can 
write  understand  each  other  when  they  take  up 
the  pen. 

Democritusy  as  we  learn  from  Dic^enes  Laer- 
tius,  wrote  a  book  Ttfi  t&¥  iv  Mtpij\  hpSa^f  yfiafj^pM- 
ra»v,  amceming  the  sacred  letters^  or  characters^  is 
Merde.  But  we  have  already  seen  from  Pliny, 
that  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  or 
Hammon,  in  that  island ;  and  it  may  not  be  an* 
reasonably  presumed,  that  the  letters,  of  which 
Democritus  treated  in  his  book,  were  those 
which  were  employed  by  the  priests  of  that 
deity.  Heliodorus  (L.  1.)  mentions  having 
seen  a  roll  written  with  Ethiopian  letters,  which 
were  not  demotic,  but  royal,  and  which  resem- 
bled those  called  hieratic  by  the  Egyptians. 
Democritus  also  wrote  a  book  concerning  the 
sacred  letters  in  Babylon.  These  sacred  letters^ 
I  conceive,  were  the  same  with  those  employed 
by  the  priests,  of  Hammon  in  the  isle  of  M eroe ; 
and  I  am  thus  induced  to  coqsider  the  sacred 
letters  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians^ 
and  Babylonians,  to  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  which  Philo  speaks.  Now  these  letters  would 
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perbapfil  be  more  properly  designated  pfaouetic 
hieroglyphs,  which  were  also  symbolic.  Helio- 
dorus  says  that  the  roll  of  which  he  speaks  was 
written  with  royal  letters  {ypijfLfiaunv  0ao-Aij«o7^) ; 
aiid  according  to  Sanchoniatho,  Taautns  inven* 
ted  marks,  or  signs  of  royalty  {jFOLpiurr^fM  fieurt- 
Tiiias)  for  Kronos,  which  were  four  eyes,  and 
fbar  wings,  the  symbolical  meaning  of  which  be 
explains. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  then,  that  the  origmal 
characters  employed  by  the  Tsabaists,  or  rather 
by  their    priests,    were    hieroglyphs,   some  of 
which  were  symbolic  only,  wbile  others  were 
both  symbolic  and  phonetic.  The  inconvenience 
of  expressing  their  thoughts  by  pictures,  images, 
and  emblems,  would  however  soon  be  felt  by 
those  who  employed  such  means.     Reflection 
and  experience  would   teach  the   priests,    that 
the  graphic  art  could  be  rendered  perfect,  only 
by  choosing  signs  which  should  represent  either 
ideas,  or  words.     The  first  of  these  modes  has 
been  finally  adopted  by  the  Chinese.     Each  of 
their  characters  represents  An  idea,  without  being 
either  the  picture  of  the  object,  or  the  sign  of 
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the  word  by  which  it  is  expressed  in  spoken 
language.  Tlie  second  mode  was  originally 
essayed  by  means  of  phonetic  hieroglyphs.  In 
the  beginning,  these  were  probably  employed 
to  express  complete  words :  but  the  difficulty  of 
executing  this  plan  would  soon  cause  it  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  introduction  of  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphs for  words  would,  however,  lead  to  the 
invention  of  letters.  It  would  be  observed  that 
certain  elemental  sounds  are  uttered  by  the 
voice  in  articulating  all  words,  and  that  these 
sounds  are  few  in  number.  The  graphic  pain- 
ter would  then  choose  dijQferent  hieroglyphs, 
which  should  be  the  symbols  of  each  of  these 
sounds ;  and  he  would  soon  find  that  by  the 
combinations  of  the  hieroglyphs  which  he  had 
so  chosen,  he  could  represent  to  the  eye  any 
word  he  thought  fit  to  express. 

But  still  these  hieroglyphic  symbols  of  vowels 
and  consonants  must  have  been  very  inconve- 
nient. They  were  contracted,  and  altered  by 
d^rees,  until  in  most  instances  their  original 
forms  can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  alphabetic 
letters. 
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The  first  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  employed  to 
indicate  elemental  sounds,  were  probaUy  mime- 
tic pictures  of  objects,  of  which  the  name  in 
speaking  began  with  the  sound  that  the  graphic 
painter  or  sculptor  wished  to  express.  M.  Cham- 
poUion  observes,  that  the  Egyptians  denoted 
the  Yowel  a  by  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  because 
the  word  for  that  bird  in  Egyptian  is  achom.  In 
like  manner  the  consoaaat  m  was  represented 
by  an  owl,  of  which  the  name  is  mouladj.  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  by  the  same  ingenious 
writer. 

In  other  countries  similar  processes  probably 
led  to  similar  results  ;  and  as  we  lose  sight  of 
the  phonetic  hieroglyphs  in  the  demotic  cha- 
racters in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  so  we  are 
generally  unable  to  discover  in  the  letters,  em-  . 
ployed  by  Various  other  nations,  the  signs  and 
symbols  from  which  those  letters  were  originally 
copied.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
to  be  made  to  this  observation.  Some  of  the 
letters  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans  may,  I 
think,  be  traced  to  the  hieroglyphs  whence  they 
were  first  derived.     Even  in  the  demotic  cha- 
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racters  of  the  Egyptians,  a  few  can  be  referred 
to  the  original  hieroglyphs.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Egyptians  are  the  only  people,  who, 
after  they  had  inYented  alphabetic  letters,  re* 
tained  the  use  of  hieroglyphic  characters. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I  am  inclined  to  think » 
that  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  most  an- 
cient forms -of  graphic  characters,  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Phcenicians.  In  comparing^ 
these  forms  we  shall  be  enabled  to.  judge,  whe- 
ther each  nation  invented  its  ovni  alphabetic 
characters ;  or  whether  from  their  similarity  in 
some  instances,  and  their  dissimilarity  in  othd%, 
we  should  not  refer  them  all  three  to  one  com- 
mon origin,  from  which  they  made  a  choice  of 
the  hieroglyphs  from  which  they  formed  their 
letters. 
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NOTES. 


1 .  Of  the  two  forms  of  bierogljrphs,  which  I  have  giv^ 
of  tfae  Chaldaic  alepha^  one  is  copied  from  a  manuscript,  and 
the  other  Irom  a  coin.  It  is  pretty  plain  then,  4>&t  the  M 
represents  a  branch  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  I  should 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  letter  did  not  bear  the  same 
name  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  as  the  Jews  gave  to  it, 
when  they  adopted  the  Chaldaic  alphabet.  Perhaps  the 
Gbaldeana  named  it  "Y^DM,  amtr,  rafnu$  arboris. 

The  Phoenicians  always  denominated  their  first  letter 
idepk :  and  as  the  Jews  wrote  with  the  Samaritan  letters, 
which  were  Phoenician,  or,  (as  the  Jews  prefer  naming  them,) 
letters  of  Lebanon,  before  the  captivity,  they  continued  to 
Gall  their  first  letter  by  the  name  which  the  Phoenicians  had 
given  to  it. 

The  word  ()^K»  dUpk,  signifies  dux^  taurtu^  bos.  Plutarch 
teRs  us,  (Sympos.  L.  9.)  that  the  Phoenicians  named  their 
first  letter  an  ox ;  and  Hesychius  gives  us  to*  understand 
that  the  alpha  represented  the  head  of  an  ox.    The  form 
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of  the  Phoenician   letter    seems  to  jostify  the  xemark  of 
Hesychius. 

2.  The  name  of  the  letter  JV2,  bith,  or  beth,  indicates  the 
original  hieroglyph  to  have  represented  a  house,  or  temple. 
But  the  reader  will  observe  a  difference  between  the   two 
Phoenician  forms  of  the  letter.    The  first  form  is  that  of  the 
house,  or  temple ;  in  the  second,  another  figure  seems  to 
have  been  combined  with  the  first.    It  is  probable  then  that 
the  Phoenicians  had  originally  two  hieroglyphs  for  the  letter, 
and  consequently  two  words  by  which  they  named  it.   They 
may  have  combined  the  two  hieroglyphs  in  the  sequel,  and 
hare  retained  only  one  of  the  names.     This  compoond 
hieroglyph  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  hith,  or  house,  and 
of  the  head  and  horns  of  some  animal  placed  oter  it.    I 
imagine  the  name  of  the  additional  hieroglyph  was  *Tp>3, 
hokcTy  an  ox,  or  a  wild  goat,  for  the  versions  differ.    If  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded  it  will  (explain,  how  Hesiod  (as 
Plutarch  mentions)  came  to  assert,  that  the  second  or  third 
letter  of  the  Phoenicians  was  represented  by  an  ox. 

3.  The  name  of  the  letter  ^D^;i, ghimel,ig  sounded  ww^ 
fowul  by  the  Syrians,  and  was  apparently  written  gamel  by 
the  Phoenicians,  as  the  Greek  corruption  is  gamma.  The 
hieroglyph,  from  which  the  letter  was  taken,  probably  re- 
presented a  camel,  which  is  the  signification  of  /DJ),  gamel; 
and  the  letter  gives  us  the  figure  of  the  head  of  that  animaL 

4.  rui,  daleth,  signifies  a  gate,  a  door — a.leaf,  a  leaf  of  a 
hook.    The  dalethoth  w^re  triangular  tablets. 
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5.  The  letter  n,  he,  h  represented  by  a  form  resembling  an 
altar  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to 
the  Chaldaic  form.  But  I  suspect,  that  the  original  Chal- 
datc  name  of  this  letter  was  llMn,  haekf  which  signified  the 
same  thing  as  TlH,  ach^  a  amatt  aitar;  the  fire  which  hmm$  am 
ikeaUar.  ' 

The  Phoenicians  had  two  forms  of  this  letter,  and  proba» 
bly.  two  names  for  it  One  form  resembles  the  Chaldean  H^ 
and  the  other  a  Roman  £  reversed.  According  to  M. 
ChampoUion  a  hand  and  arm  frequently  represent  the  letter 
A  ;  and  the  hand  is  held  in  different  positions.  I  should  ex- 
tend this  symbol  to  other  vowels.  In  £ict  several  letters 
are  clearly  to  be  traced  to  hieroglyphs  representing  the  hand. 
In  the  example  before  ns,  the  hieroglyph  appears  to  have 
been  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  design  in  the  table. 

6.  There  is  only  one  word  in  Hebrew  beginning  with 
a  \  Vim:  and  that  is  %  vau,  the  name  of  the  letter,  which 
signifies  a  hook.  The  reader  will  compare  this  letter 
with  the  Phoanician  and  Egyptian  forms,  and  judge  for 
himself. 

?•  I  suspect  the  name  of  the  letter  T,  zain,  to  have  been 
corrupted  from  r\%  zit,  or  zet,  which  signifies  an  olive- 
tree.  The  hieroglyph  may  have  represented  a  branch  of 
olive.  The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  sounded  the  letter 
zet,  or  zeta,  since  the  Greeks  have  named  their  copy  from 
it  zeta. 

8.  The  letter  n,  pronounced  m,  cheth,  derives  its  name 
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from  rWT»  chaikah.   Bui  PH,  chethy  sigmfics  IIm  aasic  llriog 
as  rUVTDr  machethah,  ocerrM,  thuribulum,  Mra. 

9.  1  coD#ider  the  oaine  of  tfae  letter  jm,  tith^  or  ieik,  to 
be  a  maoifest  corruption;  aiid  bate  little  doubt  that   the 
original  word  was  ^fSKO,  iUhtph.     This  word,  indeed,  i«  Dot 
found   in  the  singular;  but  it  occurs  in  the  plural, /1SRN9; 
and  signifies  frontaUa,  phyladeria,  ifc.    These  were  fillets, 
or  narrow  slips  of  leather,  which  were  fastened  on  the  fore- 
head, and  to  which   was  attached  a  small  pouch  in  which 
was  generally  contained  a  sentence  of  the  law.    The  Per- 
sians and.Arabians  wear  similar  amulets  round  their  necks, 
and  call  them  ^^aJJLj  tepUin ;  these  tephlin  are  inscribed 
with  words  from  the  Koran. 

10.  The  word  T^yadj  or  yod^  the  name  of  the  tenth 
Chaldaic  letter,  signifies  menus.  The  reader  may  consult 
the  table. 

11.  The  eleventh  Chaldaic  letter  was  called  &p,  caph^ 
which  signifies  euroatura,  curviias,  vola  mdnus, 

12.  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  letter  b,  lamed,  to  its  origin. 

13.  The  name  of  the  letter  D>  mim,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  original  hieroglyph  represented  water. 
Perhaps  this  name  was  merely  chosen,  because  Q>2D  repre- 
sents both  forms  of  the  letter. 

14.  The  name  of  the  letter  3,  nun,  appears  tome  to  be 
Syriac,  in  which  language  nun  signifies  a  fish,  a  serpent,  &c. 

15.  The  fifteenth  Chaldaic  letter  is  called  *7DD,  samech.  It 
is  clearly  derived  from  the  verb  *|DD9  samach,  nixus  fuU, 
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mmstentmt,  fuiiii,  t^e.  The  noun  does  not  occur;  i>Qt 
there  is  do  question  that  it  must  have  eiisted.  Did  it  sig- 
nify that  by  which  a  thiug  is  held,  or  sustained  ;  or  on  which 
it  ia  bung — a  handle^  or  hookt  The  reader  will  consult  the 
table,  and  judge  Whether  this  be  likely  or  not. 

16.  The  ChaMaic  form  of  they,  am,  or  otii,  bears  no 
analogy  to  the  word  ]^,  offt,  which  signiBes  ocultu.  But 
among  Phoenician  and  Punic  letters,  we  find  the  one  in  ques- 
tion frequently  represented  by  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  as  it  is 
designated  in  the  table.  The  Jews  probably  retained  the 
Phoenician  name  of  this  letter,  when  they  adopted  the 
Chaldaic  alphabet ;  though  the  Chaldeans,  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  form  of  the  letter,  had  probably  known  it  by  an- 
other denomination — perhaps  by  thatof  cpj;,  anaph,  ramus 
arbaris. 

if'  The  seventeenth  Chaldaic  letter  is  named  ^»  phi, 
which  signifies  a  mouth. 

1 8.  The  name  of  the  letter  ^,  tsade,  is  derived,  I  presume, 
from  TX12,  tsadeh,fera  venando  capta.  This /era  was  a  deer, 
or  antelope,  because  the  meat  of  it  was  venison.  (Gen.  xlii. 
25.  and  xlv.  21.) 

19. 1  derive  the  name  of  the  letter  p,  kophy  from  e|ip,  koph, 
circumivit.     It  does  not  occuras  a  noun. 

20.  The  reader  will  decide,  whether,  or  not,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attempting  to  give  the  hieroglyph  of  the  letter  *), 
re$h,  of  which  the  name,  ;tfM1>  signifies  the  head, — the  crown 
of  the  head. 
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21.  The  reader  will  judge  for  bimself,  whether  the  letter 
V^,  tkim,  (which  name  sigDi6es  a  tooth,)  represeDts  V^,  three, 
or  tfyit^'^Xf,  two  teeth. 

22.  The  letter  J1,  iau^  may  have  been  so  named  firom 
mMJ1»  taukffinu.  Perhaps  the  original  hieroglyph  repre* 
sented  a  buffalo,  called  \M/1,  tau^  in  Hebrew. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Chronological  remarks  concerning  the  origin  and 
duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 

The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  which  can  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquary.  He,  who  begins  his  en- 
quiries with  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  who  proposes  to  sail  down  the 
stream  of  time,  accompanied  and  guided  by  the 
historians  of  old,  soon  discovers  the  numerous 
obstacles  which  must  impede  his  course.  The  an- 
cient authors,'  from  whom  he  seeks  information^ 
require  of  him  to  carry  back  his  imagination  to 
an  epoth  many  thousand  years  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  all  written  records;  andlhey  then 
gravely  introduce  him  to  the  Gods  and  Demi- 
Gods,  who  had  once  condescended  to  dweU  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  govern  the  favoured 
inhabitants  of  that  fertile  region.    If  impatient 
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of  the  fables  told  of  these  supernatural  person- 
ages, be  enquire,  who  was  the  first  mortal  prince 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  he  is  encouraged  by 
learning  that  the  history  of  this  prince  is  not 
quite  unknown,  and  that  his  name  was  Men^ 
or  Menesy  or  Menas^  or  Mines,  or  Menis.     But 
he  soon  finds  out  that  the  history  of  Menis 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  God  Osiris ;  and 
he  may  thus    well    doubt,    whether   he  have 
escaped,  or  not,  from  among  the  fictitious  beings 
to  whom  he  had  been  first  introduced.     Should 
he  now  look  forwards,  the  prospect  before  him 
scarcely  invites  him  to  advance.     He  sees  an 
immense  interval  between  the  position  which  he 
has  taken,  and  any  historical  ground,  where  his 
path  can  be  safe  and  bis  footing  secure.     He 
becomes  aware  that  mahy  impediments  must  be 
l^moved,  before  he  can  proceed  oh  his  way ; 
and  that  many  chasms  must  be  filled  up,  before 
he  can  arrive  at  its  termination.     Neither  is  bis 
distress  lessened  when  he  appeals  to  his  guides. 
Not  one  of  these  agrees  with  another ;  and  he, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  accurate  among 
them,  is  not  only  at  variance  with  all  the  rest. 
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but  is  frequently  found  in  direct  cdntradiction 
^th  himself. 

Fatigued  with  vain  conjectures,  and  stiH  un- 
able to  separate  facts  from  fictions,  the  enquirer 
may  resolve  to  change  his  plan,  and  may  yet 
flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  unravelling  the 
whole  clue  of  Egyptian  chronology.  Let  us 
observe  him  while  he  takes  the  only  method 
which  he  can  now  pursue.  Adopting  the  philo- 
sophical rule,  he  determines  to  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  He  chooses  in 
Egyptian  history  some  comparatively  recent  and 
well  attested  fact,  of  which  the  date  is  con- 
sidered as  certain ;  and  having  in  this  manner 
obtained  possession  of  one  end  of  the  chain,  he 
hopes  to  find  the  link  M^hich  is  next  to  it,  and 
thus  to  proceed  from  one  link  to  another,  until 
he  reach  the  last.  But  this  method,  however 
ingeniously  imagined,  is  unfortunately  impracti- 
cable in  the  case  before  us.  What  indeed  is  the 
result,  when  this  method  is  adopted?  The 
chronologer  pursues  his  way,  trusting  now  to  one 
guide,  and  now  to  another ;  and  he  has  conse- 
qaently  always  two,  or  three,  or  more  authorities 
to  dispute  against,  in  favour  of  the  one  which  he 
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admits.  As  he  proceeds,  he  cannot  hot  per* 
ceive  that  all  his  guides  become  more  and  more 
ignorant  of  the  way.  Their  narratives  abound 
-with  fictions  sufficient  to  stagger  all  credibility ; 
and  the  task  of  the  chronologer  is  hard  in- 
deed, when  he  is  left  to  make  a  choice  among 

their  mendacious  reports.     Thus  is  he  com- 

• 

polled  to  build  conjectures  instead  of  establish- 
ing facts;  to  admit  what  is  probable,  where 
he  cannot  find  what  is  certain;  and  to  allow 
what  is  possible,  where  he  cannot  obtain  what 
is  probable.  His  difficulties  augment  in  pro- 
portion as  he  removes  further  from  the  point, 
whence  he  had  originally  started.  like  the 
traveller  who  sets  out  upon  a  journey  when 
the  day  is  closing,  the  light  grows  more  feeble  at 
every  step  which  he  takes,  and  the  shades  of 
night  fall  blacker  and  blacker  around  him,  until 
he  be  at  length  enveloped  in  total  darkness. 

That  probable  dates  may  be  assigned  to  the 
reigns  of  some  Egyptian  monarcbs,  before  the 
conquest  of  their  country  by  Gambyses,  will  be 
easily  admitted;  nor  will  it  be  disputed,  that 
we  can  nearly  ascertain  the  epochs,  when  some 
great  events  took  place  in  Egyptian  history. 
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But  objections  cannot  be  so  soon  silenced,  when 
attempts  are  made  to  give  us  the  aera  of  each  of 
the  Pharaohs,  and  to  place  their  reigns  in  a  re- 
gular series,  and  in  chronological  order. 

The  following  authors  are  those,  to  whom  the 
modems  chiefly* refer  in  treating  of  Egyptian 
chronology — Herodotus ;  Diodorus  Siculus ;  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle; 
Manetho^  as  reported  by  Julius  Africanus; 
Manetho,  as  reported  by  Eusebius ;  Eratosthe* 
nes;  and  Syncellus  the  chronograpber.  The 
name  of  Josephus  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

I.  According  to  Herodotus,  Egypt  was  origi- 
nally governed  by  eight  Gods,  of  whom  the 
most  ancient  was  M endes.  To  these  eight  sue* 
ceeded  twelve  other  Gods,  who  commenced 
their  reign  17,000  years  before  that  of  Amasis. 
(17,571  years  before  the  Christian  sera.)  The 
twelve  Gods  reigned  during  a  period  of  2000 
years,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Gods,  or 
demi-Gods,  of  whom  Osiris  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief.  Men  was  the  first  mortal  who 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  historian 
does  not  inform  us  at  what  epoch  this  monarch 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  z 
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reigned ;  bat  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  first  of 
330  kings,  of  whom  the  last  was  Moeris ;  and 
among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  18  Ethiopian 
princes,  and  a  queen  named   Nitocris.     MoeriR 
was  succeeded  by  Sesostris ;  and  the  historian 
reckons  10  kings  between  Sesostris  and  Sethos. 
After  the  death  of  Sethos  12  chiefs  usurped  the 
government,  and  reigned  together,  until  Psam* 
metichus,  who  was  one  of  their  number,  deposed 
his  colleagues,  and  reigned  alone  over  Egypt. 
Herodotus  reckons  5  kings  after  Psammetichus, 
including  Psammetichus  the  second,  who,  after 
a  reign  of  6  months,   was  defeated  and  de- 
throned by  Gambyses.  Thus,  without  including 
the  1 1  colleagues  of  Psammetichus  the  first,  we 
may  reckon  347  kings,  and  one  queen,  to  have 
reigned  over  Egypt  between  the  time  of  Osiris 
and  Horus  and  that  of  Cambyses ;  and  calcu- 
lating 33  years  for  each  generation,  we  shall 
reckon,  without  including  the  short  reign  of 
Psammetichus  the  second,  or  taking  his  name 
into  the  account,  a  period  of  11,451  years  for 
the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  under 
the  Pharaohs. 
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Some  inconsistencies  seem  to  have  escaped 

the  father  of  history.    He  states,  as  we  have  just 

seen,  that   18  Ethiopians  reigned  over  Egypt 

between  Men  and  Moeris;  (L.  2.  c.  100.  et  seq.) 

and   yet  he  afterwards  tells  us,   (L.  2.  c.  142. 

et   143.)  that  341  pontiffs,  and  as  many  kings, 

had  succeeded  each  other,  from  father  to  son, 

between  Men  and  Sethos.    What  then  becomes 

of  the  18  Ethiopian  kings,  and  of  queen  Nito- 

oris  ?     Herodotus  is  defended  by  his  admirers 

^ith  more  zeal  than  success  for  some  of  the  idle 

tales  which  he  has  recorded;  and  surely  we 

may  reckon  among  these  the  fable  of  the  regular 

succession,  from  father  to  son,  of  the  kings  and 

pontiflls  of  Egypt  for  341  generations. 

According  to  our  historian,  Moeris  reigned 
nearly  900  ye^rs  before  the  time  when  he  him- 
self visited  Egypt,  that  is  about  460  years  before 
our  aera.  If  we  reckon  the  period  when  Sesos- 
tris  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
Moeris,  to  have  been  about  1350  years  before 
Christy  we  shall  probably  not  vary  much  from 
the  date  assigned  to  that  event  by  Herodotus. 

This   historian    reckons    18  reigns   between 
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Mceris  and  Cambyses.  We  have  jast  seen  that 
he  supposed  nearly  .900  years,  let  us  say  890 
years,  to  have  elapsed  from  the  reign  of  Meeris 
to  the  time,  when  he  himself  visited  Egypt, 
about  6&  years  after  the  conquest  of  that  country^ 
by  Cambyses.  The  period,  therefore,  between 
M ceris  and  Cambyses  may  be  reckoned  at  825 
years.  Now  out  of  the  18  kings  who  reigned 
between  Moeris  and  Cambyses,  there  were  4, 
Necus,  Psammis,  Apries,  and  Psammetichus  the 
second,  whose  united  reigns  amount,  by  the 
account  of  the  historian,  to  only  48  years  and 
6  months.  It  follows  that  we  must  assign,  at  an 
average,  rather  more  than  55  years  to  each  of  the 
14  remaining  reigns.  But  that  out  of  18  reigns 
there  should  be  14,  each  of  which,  taken  at  an 
average,  should  be  55  years  in  duration,  is  de« 
void  of  all  probability.  The  impartial  reader, 
who  has  no  system  to  support,  will  now  judge, 
whether  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  £gyp* 
tian  chronology. 

The  same  author  informs  us,  that  the  isle  of 
£lbo,  whither  Anysis  had  fled  for  refuge,  had 
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not  been  discovered  by  his  successors  for  700 
years  after  his  time,  nor  until  Amyrt^us  like- 
mrise  found  an  asylum  in  the  same  place.  Now 
between  Anysis  and  Cambyses  Herodotus 
reckons  7  i^igns ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
quest of  Eg^ypt  by  Cambyses  to  the  flight  of 
Amyrt»U8,  there  might  have  elapsed  about  62 
years.  Of  the  7  reigns,  those  of  Necus,  Psam- 
mis,  Apries,  and  Psammetichus  the  second, 
amounted  together  to  only  48  years  and  6 
months.  There  consequently  remains  for  the 
3  reigns  of  Psammetichus  the  first,  of  Sethos, 
and  of  Amasis,  a  period  of  590^  years !  Some 
writers  have  proposed  to  read  rpiaxitna  for 
ffxroxoria.  But  this  supposed  correction  does 
not  entirely  cure  the  evil.  We  have  62  years 
from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  to 
the  retreat  of  Amyrtaeus.  Herodotus  reckons 
6  of  the  7  rdgns  between  Anysis  and  Cambyses 
at  146  years  and  six  months.  Out  of  the  300 
years  we  have  thus  only  20&7  accounted  for ; 
and  there  would  remain  9H  years  for  the  reign 
of  Sethos,  the  duration  of  which  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  If  then  we  admit  r^ioucoVia  as 
the    reading,    we    must  suppose,  without  the 
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slightest  authority,  that  Sethos  reif^ned  dming 
the  long  period  of  Olj  years.  No  prudent  critic, 
I  should  thifik,  would  propose  to  correct  a  chro- 
nolc^cal  error  by  supposing  a  king  to  have 
reigned  for  more  than  90  years.  Herodotus, 
through  haste  or  negligence,  has  committed  a 
blunder;  and  there,  I  believe,  we  must  leave  the 
matter. 

It  is  in  vain  to  argue  in  defence  of  the  histo- 
rian, that  th^  errors  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, are  to  be  imputed  to  the  copyists.  In  some 
examples  this  argument  may  be  well  founded  ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  apply  to  all  the  objections 
whi<5h  have  been  urged  against  the  accuracy  of 
Herodotus.  Much  credit  is  no  doubt  due  to 
those  modem  chronologers,  who  have  laboured 
to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  he  has  left,  to  re- 
concile his  apparent  contradictions,  and  to  cor- 
rect his  text.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  two 
of  these  chronologers  are  agreed  about  the 
emendations  to  be  made;  and  we  have  to 
lament  that  after  having  been  embarrassed  by 
the  errors  of  the  author,  and  not  much  in- 
structed, though  perhaps  amused,  by  the  idle 
tales  which  he  tells,  we  are  still  more  perplexed 
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by  the  disputes  of  the  critics  who  endeavour 
to  set  him  to  rights,  and  who  propose  to  correct 
his  mistakes  by  the  help  of  their  own  con- 
jectures. Whether  under  these  circumstances 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  can  serve  as  the 
basis,  on  which  a  system  of  Egyptian  chronology 
can  be  founded,  I  shall  leave  to  the  decision 
of  the  reader. 

II.  Diodorus  Siculus  (L.  1.  S.  13.)  informs 

us,  that  the  Egyptians  believed  mortals,  who  had 

been  distinguished  by  their  virtues  and  talents, 

to  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Gods ;  and 

that  of  these  some  had  reigned   over  Egypt- 

The  historian  enumerates  them  in  the  following 

order — Helios,  or  the  Sun,  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter 

Ammon,  Juno,    Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  Mercury. 

The  Sun  was  generally  supposed  to  have  reigned 

before  the  rest;  but  some  of  the  priests  held 

that  he  was  preceded  by  Vulcan.    The  God 

Saturn,   who  reigned   after   Helios,   espoused 

his  sister  Rhea,  who  bore  to  him  Osiris,  Isis, 

Typhon,  Apollo,  and  Venus. 

With  these  fables  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can.    Bat  chronological  difficulties 
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soon  crowd  around  ns.  The  historian  tells  as, 
(S.  23.)  that  10,000  years,  according  to  some, 
and  little  less  than  23,000  years,  according  to 
others,  had  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Osiris 
and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Again, 
according  to  some^  (S.  26.)  23,000  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  reign  of  the  Sun,  and 
Alexander's  passage  into  Asia.  The  ancient 
Gods  reigned  during  1200  years,  it  is  said,  and 
the  younger  Gods  during  300  years.  The  reign 
of  Helios  preceded  that  of  Saturn  ;  and  Osiris 
was  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  one  of  the  younger 
Crods.  Helios  must  therefore  haTe  reigned 
many  ^es  before  Osiris;  and  consequently  it 
was  a  gross  contradiction  to  put  nearly  the  same 
interval  between  Osiris  and  Alexander,  as  be- 
tween Helios  and  Alexander.  If  the  priests 
conld  read  and  understand  the  archives  which 
diey  pretended  to  possess,  it  is  strange  that  they 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  manifest  incon- 
sistencies. Neither  is  Diodorus  quite  excusable 
for  repeating  these  inconsistencies  without  cen- 
sure or  animadversion,  fiut  it  may  be  said  in 
his  defi^ce,  that  he  manifests  his  contempt  for 
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the  traditions  of  the  priests,  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Egypt,  by  generally  prefacing 
their  reports  by  the  word  ftudoXoyouo-i. 

Diodorus  says  (S.  44.)  that  the  Gods  and 
heroes,  (or  demi-Gods,)  reigned  little  less  than 
18,000  years,  and  men  about  15,000  years,  down 
to  bis  own  time.  But  the  elder  and  junior  Gods 
had  reigned  in  all  only  1500  years.  (S.  26.)* 
How  are  these  statements  to  be  reconciled  ?  I 
am  aware,  that  some  writers  have  understood 
Diodorus  to  mean,  that  each  of  the  elder  Gods 
reigned  for  1200  years,  and  each  of  the  younger 
Gods  for  300  years.  But  the  elder  and  younger 
Gods  were  13  in  number,  and  consequently  the 
sum  of  years  ought  to  be  19,500.  I  cannot, 
however,  admit  this  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  author.  Where  does  it  appear  that  the 
Egyptians  reckoned  Rhea,  or  Juno,  or  Vesta,  or 
Venus,  among  their  sovereigns  ? 

Diodorus  relates  (S.  44.)  that  the  Egyptians 
had  470  native  kings,  and  5  queens.  The 
priests f  continues  he,  h(we  descriptiom  (amy pa^&s) 
of  them  all  iu  the  sacred  books^  transmitted  in  suc- 
cession from  ancient  times;  andintliese  descriptions 
are  stated  what  was  the  stature j  what  was  the  disposi- 
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tian,  and  what  were  the  actions  performed  by  each 
king  in  his  own  time.  Now  if  the  priests,  who 
gave  this  account  of  470  native  kings  to  Dio- 
dorus,  could  read  the  sacred  books,  it  is  clear 
that  these  books  could  not  have  been  understood 
by  the  priests  who  informed  Herodotus,  about 
400  years  before,  that  there  were  only  330  native 
monarchs  of  Egypt  before  Sesostris,  (for  Men  and 
Moeris  were  included  in  the  number,)  and  that 
17  kings  reigned  between  that  great  prince  and 
Cambyses.  Which  of  the  two  historians  was 
misinformed  ;  or  did  the  priests  lie  to  both  ? 

According  to  Diodorus,  Menas  was  the  first 
king  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  after  the  Gods. 
(S.  45.)  In  this  instance  therefore  he  agrees  with. 
Herodotus;  but  this  last  historian  reckons 
Moeris  as  the  330th  sovereign,  and  Diodorus 
makes  him  the  89th,  or  as  some  understand  him, 
the  88th. 

Diodorus  says  that  after  Menas  52  kings 
reigned  during  a  period  of  1400  years.  He 
consequently  assigns  only  about  27  years  at  an 
average  to  each  reign.  This  statement,  extend* 
ing  to  52  reigns^  falls  short  of  the  regular  calcu-* 
lation  of  generations  by  more  than  300  years. 
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It  is  siDgular,  that  after  having  assigned  a 
period  of  1400  years  to  the  reigns  of  the  £2 
successors  of  Menas,  Diodorus  should  be  silent 
with  respect  to  the  duration  of  any  reign,  until 
the  time  of  Chemmis,  or  Ghembes,  and  of  his 
successor  Kephres.  The  historian  then  again 
relapses  into  silence,  until  he  come  to  Apries 
and  Amasis.  Thus  there  are  only  4  kings  of 
whose  reigns  we  can  learn  the  exact  duration 
from  Diodorus. 

But  the  numerous  chasms,  which  occur  in 
the  chronological  reports  of  this  writer,  are  still 
more  perplexing  to  the  enquirer.  We  are  told, 
for  example,  that  there  were  12  generations 
between  Ouchoreus  and  Moeris ;  but  we  are  left 
to  guess  the  names  of  the  kings,  and  the  length 
of  their  reigns.  We  are  yet  more  embarrassed 
how  to  fill  up  the  space,  when  the  historian  in- 
forms us,  that  after  the  son  of  Sesostris,  there 
were  many  (<ru;gvo))  who  governed  the  country, 
but  who  performed  nothing  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  A  yet  greater  degree  of  obscurity 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  events  which  took 
place  after  the  death  of  Boccboris.    The  king. 
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who  reigned  after  this  monarchy  was  Sabaco,  an 
Ethiopian;  but  it  was  not  until  after  a  long 
period  (iroXXoif  ^  Stf-rgpov  xP^voig)  after  the  de- 
mise of  Bocchoris,  that  the  Ethiopian  stranger 
mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt.  HVhat  duration 
can  the  chronologer  venture  to  assign  to  this 
period?  (L.  1.  S.  65.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Diodorus,  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  take  particular  notice.  The  Egyp- 
tians affirm^  says  he,  that  the  invention  of  letters^ 
of  agronomy,  of  geometry^  and  of  many  of  the  artSy 
is  due  to  themselves^  as  well  as  the  institution  of  the 
best  laws.  The  historian  then  proceeds — xai 
ToCnov  [uyta-TTi^  aToSsi^iv  ^atrof  that  ro  rr^g 
Alyxnrrou  ir^eitD  rSv  iirraxBtriwv  xa]  r€rpaxi(ry}>Stov 
ircSv  3afl"iX«3<rai   rohg    ttXciou;    ^yyeveTp,    xa)    r^y 

pr^ — and  they  say  that  the  greatest  proof  of  these 
things  isj  that  Egypt  was  governed  for  more  than 
A^IQO  years  by  kings,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
indigenous,  and  that  it  was  the  happiest  region  of 
the  whole  habitable  world.  (L.  1.  S.  69.) 

This  passage  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  copyists.     Perizonius  proposes 
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to  read,  ro  rijg  AHy&ttw  vTaioog  r£9  i3Sojbti)xoyra 

gubemasse  jSSgyptum  plus  quam  470  reges^  eosque 
indigenas.  He  then  adds,  sic  certe  cum  altera 
Diodori  loco  pag.  29.  A.  hie  ipse  sic  satis  congi*ue^ 
ret.  Sed  tamen,  quum  tarn  incerta  sit  et  dissana 
JEgyptiorum  chronologiay  mutare  nihU  absque  ma^^ 
nuscriptorum  ope  ausim. 

The  emendation  is  certainly  a  bold  one,  and 
Perizonius  showed  his  prudence  in  avowing  that 
he  did  not  dare,  to  retain  it,  or  to  make  such  a 
change,  without  the  aid  or  authority  of  the 
manuscripts.  In  fact  the  reading  proposed  would 
not  save  Diodorus  from  the  charge  of  having 
contradicted  himself;  and  Perizonius  might 
have  seen  that  he  was  wrong  in  fancying  that 
his  reading  would  reconcile  the  historian  with 
himself.  In  order  to  have  effected  this  favour** 
able  change,  he  should  have  written,  rl  rijg 
Alyirrou  dpipag  r£v  i^fi'^xovra  xal  rirpaxwrian^ 
3aa'iX<5o'af ,  yxiVoSxag  h\  xivrs,  xal  AxwTag  iyyiwg 
— gubemasse  ^gyptum  470  homines  ^  et  6  fosminas^ 
et  omnes  indigenas.  This  reading  would  recon- 
cile this  passage  with  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
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ready  referred,  where  Diodoras  distincdy  says 
that  Egypt  was  governed  by  470  native  kings, 
and  by  5  queens.  If  we  retain  the  word  xXcmu^, 
we  shall  have  more  than  470  kings. 

Bot,  after  all,  what  chronologer  could  accept 
such  a  total  alteration  of  the  text,  and  venture 
to  reason  upon  it?  We  have  seen  Diodorus 
contradicting  himself  before,  and  stating  that 
nearly  the  same  period  had  elapsed  between  the 
reign  of  Osiris  and  the  time  of  Alexander,  as 
had  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Hdios  and 
that  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  when  it  is 
clear  from  his  own  account,  that  the  reign  of 
Helios  must  have  preceded  the  reign  of  Osiris 
by  many  ages. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  we  ought  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  historian.  He  appears  to  have 
repeated  what  he  was  told  by  the  priests.  Some 
of  these  said,  that  Vulcan  was  the  most  ancient 
sovereign  of  their  country ;  and  others,  that  it 
was  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  Some  maintained 
that  nearly  23,000  years  bad  elapsed  between 
the  reign  of  Osiris,  and  the  arrival  of  Alexander 
in  Egypt ;  others,  that  this  period  extended  to 
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DO  more  than  10,000  years.     Some  held,  that 
the  number  of  years  between  Helios  and  Alex* 
ander,  stated  at  23,000,  was  nearly  the  same 
as  between  Osiris  and  the  Macedonian  hero. 
Others  thought  that  the  Gods  governed  £^ypt 
during  18,000  years,  and  mortal  princes  15,000 
years,   down    to  the    180th   Olympiad,   when 
Diodorus  was  in  Egypt.     Again,  there  were 
some  who  reckoned  the  Gods,  both  elder  and 
younger,  to  have  reigned  in  all  only  1500  years. 
Finally,  there  were  some  who  calculated  the 
duration  of  the  monarchy,   under  native  and 
foreign  sovereigns,  at  4,700  years.      Now  all 
these  contradictory  statements  clearly  originated 
with  the  priests,  and  not  with  the  historian.    At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
admitted  them    without    animadversion;   and 
they  consequently  tend  to  render  all  the  rest  of 
his  evidence  extremely  suspicious.     Neither  can 
we  acquit  Diodorus.  of   great  negligence,   in 
leaving  so  many  chasms  to  be  filled  up  in  his 
report  of  the  successions  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 
This  historian  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can 
afford  us  little  aid,  in  forming  any  connected 
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accoant,  or  regular  system,  of  Egyptian  chro* 
nology.      He  agrees  only  in  a  few  examples 
with  Herodotus,  whom  he  too  rashly  accuses, 
with  some  other  writers,  of  spontaneously  pre- 
ferring paradoxes  to  truth,  and  of  continually 
forging  fables  that  lead  astray  the  imagination. 
Herodotus  was  often  too  credulous,  and  fre^ 
quently  made  statements  which  were  incon* 
sistent  with  each  other ;  but  from  the  general 
fairness  and  candour  with  which  he  speaks, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect  his  good 
faith,  because  in  some  instances  he  admits  re* 
ports  which  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  but  which  are  utterly  improbable  in  them- 
selves.   Want  of  judgment,  or  want  of  memory, 
is  not  want  of  honesty.     But  is  Diodorus  him* 
self  quite  exempt  from  blame  ?    Are  his  own  re« 
ports  either  always  probable,  or  always  consis- 
tent?   He  tells  us  that  he  consulted  the  priests. 
Herodotus  did  the  same  thing.    The  result  is, 
that  we  cannot  believe  one  half  of  what  either 
of  these  celebrated  writers  has  said  of  the  an- 
cient history  of  Egypt.     It  would  however  be 
very  unjust  to  accuse  them  on  this  account  of 
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dishonesty.  Their  errors  are  more  truly  to  be 
attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian 
language ;  to  their  negligence  in  not  sufficiently 
examining  the  reports  which  were  made  to 
them ;  and  to  their  misplaced  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  and  good  faith  of  the  priests. 

III.  A  certain  ancient  chronicle^  says  Syncellus, 
ejnsts  among  the  Egyptians^  by  which  I  think 
Manctho  was  misled.  It  comprehends^  in  the  im- 
mense  period  of  36^525  years^  30  dynasties^  and 
113  generations^firstofthe  Aurita^  secondly  of  the 
Mestrai^  and  thirdly  of  the  Egyptians.  Of  these  ^ 
the  following  account  is  given.  There  is  no  time 
assigned  to  Vulcan^  because  he  shines  both  by  day 
and  by  night.  HelioSf  the  son  of  Vulcan^  reigned 
during  30,000  years.  Nest  Saturn  and  the  rest  of 
the  12  Gods  reigned  during  3,984  years.  Then 
the  8  demi-Gods  were  kings  during  217  years. 
After  them  15  generations  of  the  cynic  cycle  are 
recorded  for  443  years.  Syncellus  then  gives 
tables  of  the  remaining  dynasties. 

The  l6th  dynasty  of  Taoites,  consisting  of  8  generations, 
reigned  daring  190  years. 

The  17th  of  Memphites,       4  generations       103 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  2  A 
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TiM  iSlh  of  Mtophitea,  oouiBtiH 

of 

14  gea^nOfM 

r«igned  dn^ng 

384yean« 

Thel9lhofDiospolite8, 

5  generations 

194 

The  20th  of  Diospolites, 

8 

228 

ThcSlslofTanites, 

6 

121 

The22ndofTanites, 

3 

48 

The  23rd  of  Diospolites, 

2 

19 

The24thofSaites, 

3 

44 

The25thof£lhiopiaDs, 

3 

44 

The  26tfa  of  Memphites, 

f 

177 

The  27th  of  Persians, 

5 

124 

The  28th 

The  29th 

39 

The  30th  of  Tanites, 

1 

18 

Syncellus  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the 
i^hole  period  of  36,525  years,  being  divided  by 
25,  gives  1,461  years ;  and  that  it  manifests  the 
fabulous  apocatastasis  of  the  zodiac  of  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians ;  that  is,  the  sign  returns  to  its 
former  position,  when  the  first  degree  answers  to 
the  first  part  of  the  equinoctial  animal  called  by 
them  the  ram:  as  is  stated  in  the  Genica  ofHermes^ 
and  the  Cyrannic  books: — (toSt*  itrripf  to  asro  to3 
aurou  trr^iniou  hr)  rl  airrh  <n]ftjiov,  o   e<rri   irpSyrw 
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X«70fA«Mo  irapk  atiro^^^  Amp  xo)  h  rtXg  r$nnMi 
ToS  'EpfAcS,  xai  h  rcng  Kopavvla-t  ^^i$  slprjvai.) 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  old  chronicle,  ag 
reported  by  Syncellus.    The  author  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  or 
perhaps  later.     He  was  probably,  therefore,  not 
unacquainted  wHh  the  works  of  Berosos.   Now 
as  the  Babylonian  writer  changed  astronomical 
into  historical  periods,  (as  I  have  shown  in  my 
first  Volume,)  the  author  of  the  old  chronicle 
seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  do  the  same  - 
thing.    It  was  an  eftsy  method  of  carrying  back 
the  annals  of  his  country  to  a  period  even  more 
remote  than  that  imagined  by  the  Chaldean  his- 
torian.   The  Aurita  were  the  first  who  reigned 
over  Egypt.    May  we  not  suspect  the  author  of 
the  old  chronicle  to  have  had  in  view  the  first 
kings  who,  according  to  Berosus,  reigned  in 
Babylonia  before  the   deluge— ■nK'^M  El-Aur, 
Deus  fam— -nw»|^K,    Akph-Aur^    Dux  lucisf 
No  time,  says  the  author,  can  be  assigned  to 
Vulcan  (the  Pthah    of  ihe  f^ypttans).     He 
shines  by  day  and  by  night.     But  the  next  of 
the  AuriM  was  the  Sun,  who  reigned  for  30,000 
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years.  The  whole  p^od,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed of  36,525  years,  is  so  evidently  a  figment 
made  to  correspond  with  the  imaginary  cycle 
of  the  same  duration,  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  matter.  Syncellus,  if  we  caii  judge 
firom  the  obscurity  of  bis  language  in  the  last 
sentence  which  I  have  quoted  from  him,  seems 
not  to  have  quite  understood  the  doctrine  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes;  but  his  statement 
does  not  the  less  clearly  prove,  that  the  author 
of  the  old  chronicle  had  converted  an  astro- 
nomical into  an  historical  period.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  doing  justice  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
to  say,  that  they  made  their  calculation  of  the 
period  of  36,525years^  without  any  reference  to 
the  complete  revolution  of  the  zodiacal  signs. 
They  imagined  this  cycle,  because  they  thought, 
that  in  multiplying  the  Sothic  cycle  by  the 
cycle  of  25  years,  they  obtained  an  epoch,  when 
the  Sun  and  Moon  came  to  exactly  the  same 
places,  as  they  had  been  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period.  It  was  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
who  reckoned  a  complete  sideral  revolution  to 
take  place  in  36,000  tropical  years,  equal  to 
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36,525  cynic  years.  This  error  belongs  to  the 
Greeks,  and  not  to  the  Egyptians. 

What  the  author  of  thex^hronide  could  mean 
by  his  15  generations  of  the  cynic  cycle,  that 
reigned  for  443  years,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjee* 
ture.  The  cynic  cycle  was  the  Sothic  cycle, 
of  which  I  have  treated  very  fully  in  my  essay 
on  the  zodiacs  of  Bsneh  and  Denderah.  Did 
he  mean  to  say,  that  15  generations  had  go« 
verned  Egypt  successively  during  a  period  of 
443  years,  each  of  which  years  was  reckoned 
from  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  ?  Or  did  he 
pretend  that  mortals  began  to  reign  after  the 
Grods,  at  the  commencement  of  a  cynic  cycle, 
and  that  the  first  15  generations  of  mortals 
reigned  during  the  first  443  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Sothic  period  ? 

According  to  the  author,  the  imaginary  histo- 
rical period  of  36,525  years  commenced  with  the 
reign  of  the  Sun,  and  extended  down' to  the 
time  when  Nectanebo  was  defeated  by  Darius, 
about  15  years  before  Alexander  (about  350 
years  before  our  sera).  He  leaves  a  vacant 
space  for  the  20th  dynasty,  to  which,  in  order  to 
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obtain  the  whole  period,  we  must  assign  a  dara- 
lion  of  184  years.  This  intercalation  is  eYt- 
dently  necessary,  since  he  assigns  30,000  years 
to  the  reign  of  the  San— 3,984  to  the  12  Gods— 
217  to  the  8  Gods— 443  to  the  15  generations 
of  the  cynic  cycle — and  1,697  to  the  14  dynas- 
ties of  which  he  has  mentioned  the  duration.  It 
follows  from  this  calculation,  that  the  first  of  the 
30  dynasties  commenced  2,324  years  before 
Nectanebo's  defeat  (2,674  years  before  our  wra.) 
Now  the  defeat  of  Nectanebo  answered  to  the 
972nd  year  of  the  cynic  cycle  in  which  it 
happened;  and  the  commencement  of  the  15 
generations  of  the  cynic  cycle  answered  to 
the  year  1,220  of  an  anterior  cynic  cycle.  We 
haYe  therefore  yet  to  learn,  why  the  generations 
of  the  cynic  cycle  were  thus  denominated. 

The  account,  which  this  author  gives  of  the 
chronology  of  Egypt,  is  so  totally  different  fi*om 
that  which  we  find  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculos,  that  we  might  easily  suppose  him  not  to 
have  been  speaking  of  the  same  country  with 
those  two  historians.  But  what  foith  can  be  placed 
in  a  chronologer,  according  to  whose  system  the 
duration  of  a  monarchy  is  made  to  square  with 
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Uie  8mn  of  years  produced  by  multiplying  one 
artnmomiGal  period  ioto  another  ? 

IV.  In  the  epistle  which  Manetho  addressed 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,   he   styles  faimself, 

lEgk'Priest  and  Notary  of  the  sacred  sanctuaries 
in  Egypt  J  by  origin  a  SebmnyU^  Prefect  ofHdM- 
p9&s.    He  was  consequently  a  person  of  high 
rank.    He  wm  employed  by  the  king  to  collect 
and  translate  Egyptian  records,  and  appears  to 
have  been  long  engaged  in  composing  bis  work, 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  master.     His  informa- 
tion, he  says,  was  gathered  from  the  books  of 
Hermes,  and  from  inscriptions  on  stdtt  found  in 
tiie  Seriadic  land.    This  was  the  same  land, 
which  Josephus  calls  Siriad,  and  in  which  he 
says  two  std6&  were  placed  by  the  descendants 
of  Seth  to  fecord  their  inventions.    This  land 
was  probably  that  part  of  Ethiopia  in  which  the 
Nile  was  called  Sirisy  or  &im.    It  may  appear 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  discoveries  of 
Manetho    were    considered   as  satisfactory  at 
Alexandria.      If   Ptolemy  Philadelphus    had 
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fJaced  entire  confidence  in  Manetho,  would  be 
not  have  left  the  interpretation  of  the  mona- 
ments  to  his  care  alone,  and  to  those  whom  this 
High  Priest  employed  ?  Bnt  it  is  clear  that  tbe 
king  engaged  others  to  make  simUar  researches. 
Thas  the  Uerogrammateus  Melampns  informs 
Ptolemy,  that  he  had  written  oat,  according  to 
his  order,  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  and 
symbols,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  adyta  and 
Mtda  (j^  dUrmv  xoii  ^njXcoy).    I  shall  soon  hare 
occasion  to  speak  of  Eratosthenes,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  composing  a  new  Egyptian  chronicle 
by  Ptolemy  Eoergetes.    Would  this  have  hap- 
pened, if  much  credit  had  been  attached  to  the 
book  produced  by  Manetho  ? 

Manetho  pretends,  that  he  consulted  the 
books  of  Hermes.  These  were  probably  the 
same  books  which  Clemens. Alexandrinus  has 
described.  (Strom.  .L.  0.)  Now  these  books  are, 
I  believe,  generally  admitted  to  be  forgeries. 
Galen,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  often  cited, 
speaks  of  one  of  the  books  which  were  attributed 
to  Hermes  in  terms  of  unqualified  contempt. 
This  book,  it  seems,  treated   of  botany ;  and 
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Galen  held  its  contents  to  be  forgeries,  becaose, 
says  he,  they  are  manifestly  trifles  and  figments 
invented  by  the  compiler.  All  the  books  of  the 
Egyptians  were  probably  destroyed  daring  the 
persecution  which  followed  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Persians.  This  severe  persecu- 
tion was  peculiarly  directed  against  the  religion 
and  literature  of  Egypt.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus it  lasted  for  30  years,  and  according  to 
the  sacred  writers  for  40  years.  It  was  renewed 
again  by  the  Persians  at  different  intervals.  I 
can  therefore  by  no  means  agree  with  some 
modem  writers,  who  think  that  the  Egyptians 
possessed  the  same  learning  and  knowledge,  in 
whatever  d^ree  these  might  have  existed,  under 
the  Ptolemys  as  under  the  Pharaohs.  ,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  is  said  to  have  brought  back  to 
Egypt  no  less  than  2,500  images,  which  had 
been  taken  away  by  Cambyses.  From  this 
circumstance  alone  we  may  judge  of  the  minute 
vigilance  of  Persian  tyranny,  instigated  byna* 
tional  animosity  and  by  religious  zeal.  How 
then  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  priests  pre- 
served their  books,  of  which  from  the  institutions 
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of  the  country  the  numbers  could  not  haTe  been 
great?  Tfa^e  is  more  probability,  that  when 
about  40  years  after  the  conquest  of  their  corai- 
try,  they  obtuned  some  respite  from  the  perse- 
cution which  had  driven  them  from  the  sacred 
collc^s^  they  endeavoured  to  replace  what  bad 
been  destroyed,  and  composed  histories  and 
chronicles^  partly  by  the  aid  of  traditional  re- 
ports, partly  by  the  help  of  some  kuriologic  and 
phonetic  hieroglyphs,  and  partly  by  the  figments 
of  their  own  imaginations.  We  may  observe, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Hermetic  bodks, 
of  which  Majlethd  speaks,  his  attention,  as  well 
as  diat  of  Melampus,  was  directed  to  hiero- 
glyphs inscribed  on  st^ke.  I  shall  presently 
show  that  Eratosthenes  probably  derived  his 
informaticm  from  the  same  sources. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  whether  the 
priests  ever  recovered  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  symbolic  hieroglyphs,  after  they  were 
again  re-assembled  in  their  colleges?  Thdr 
ancient  books  were  gone ;  and  they  had  only 
public  monuments  to  consult,  and  the  stela, 
some  of  which  might  have  been  preserved  from 
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destruction  in  the  adyta  of  ttie  temples.    From 
tbese,  liowe^er,  they  were  only  likely  to  acqube 
the  knowledge  of  mralaied  facts.    No  f«ll  ami 
cOBtimioos  imrrative  could  he  carried  on  by  the 
help  of  kurioiogic  hieroglyphs  engraved  on  co* 
lutnns.     The  ancient  books  must  have  been 
writtea  either  in  hieratici  or  in  epistolary  cha- 
racters,  but  probably  in  the  former.    Now  that 
these  ancient  books  did  not  exist  60  years  after 
the  Persian  conqciest  (or  that  if  they  ^lid  they 
were  no  longer  understood),  appeans  from  the 
fact,  that  tlie  Egyptian  priests  gave  accounts  of 
the  history  and  chronology  of  their  country 
which  were  totally  at  variance  with  each  other. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  Ptolemys, 
instead  of  applying  to  native   Egyptians  for 
information  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the 
couxitry,  addressed  themselves  to  Greeks,  or  to 
the  descendants  of  Greeks.    It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed,  that  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  were 
so  ignorant  of  the  language,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  the  natives  of  Egypt.    Why  then 
were  the  native  Egyptian  priests  and  scribes  not 
consulted,  unless  it  wei*e  believed,  that  the  little 
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antiquarian  knowledge  which  remained,  was  to 
be  foand  among  Greeks  whose  families  had 
been  settled  at  different  periods  in  the  country, 
but  principally  during  the  reign  of  Psammeti- 
chus  ?    The  records,  which  the  priests  read  to 
Herodotus,  were  probably  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Manetho.  Why  were  diey  not  consulted 
by  this  writer?    Why  does  he  never  refer  to 
them  ?    The  only  answer  to  be  given  to  these 
questions  is,  that  he  considered  the  records,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  to  have  been  mere 
figments  and  forgeries  of  the  priests.    He  m^n* 
tions  Herodotus  only  once,  and  then  it  is  to 
contradict  him.    His  system  of  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  at  total 
variance  with  that  of  the  Halicamassian  his- 
torian. 

We  learn  from  Eusebius,  (see  the  Armenian 
versioui)  that  Muietho's  history  was  contained 
in  3  books,  and  that  it  extended  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  to  the 
time  of  Darius.  The  first  God  was  Vulcan ; 
after  him  was  Sol,  then  followed  Agathodas- 
mon,  Saturn,  Osiris,  Typhon,  and  Orus.    These 
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were  the  first  rulers  of  Egypt  The  royal  au- 
thority  afterwards  passed  in  continued  succes* 
sion  during  13,000  years  to  Bydis.  But  Euse- 
bius  understands  these  years  to  be  months  of 
30  days,  and  he  adds,  that  the  period  which 
we  call  a  month  was  formerly  called  a  year  by 
the  Egyptians.  The  Heroes  succeeded  the 
Giods,  and  reigned  1,255  years.  Other  kings 
governed  during  1,817  years.  Afterwards  30 
Memphite  kings  reigned  1,790  years;  and  10 
Thinnite  kings  350  yeare.  The  reign  of  the 
Manes  and  Heroes  followed  during  5,813  years. 
The  whole  sum  amounts,  says  Eusebius^  to 
10,000,000  of  years ;  but  the  real  time  to  be 
calculiated  amounts  to  24,900  lunar  months, 
equal  2,206  years.  This  calculation  does  not 
come  out  very  clearly ;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptians  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea  did 
not  sufficiently  attend  to  his  arithmetic. 

The  statement  of  Manetho,  according  to  Syn- 
cellus,  differs  very  materially  from  the  account 
given  by  Eusebius.  The  following  is  the  report 
of  Syncellus : — Manetho^  the  Sebennyte^  who  lived 
after  Berasus,  and  who  was  High  Priest  of  the  inu 
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pure  sacred  rites  {rav  fiiapSv  Upw^)  in  Egypt ^  in 
the  time  of  Ptokmy  PkUadelphuSj  wrote  to  ih^a 
Prince^  tdling  him  falsehooisj  .in  the  manner  of 
Berosuss  concerning  16  dynasties y  and  also  the  7 
Gods  that  nether  existed.  These  Gods  lasted^  say% 
he^  for  1,985  years;  the  Jirst  ofwikom,  the  God 
Vulcan^  reigned  for  9,000  years. 

If  however  the  7  Gods  reigned  only  for  IfiS^ 
years,  ViUcan,  the  first  of  the  7,  could  not  bave 
reigned  for  9,000  years.  1  would  therefore  read 
TTpoyw^gf  or  itpwiFarmpf  for  fppmrog.  Vulcan's  reign 
of  9,000  years  preceded  the  reigna  of  the  other 
Gods,  which  lasted  for  1,985  years. 

Syncelks  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  re* 
duction  of  these  years  to  months  ;  and  though 
he  treats  this  plan  with  utter  scorn,  he  yet  most 
inconsistently  adopts  it  in  the  following  table. 

GODS. 

1.  Vulcan  reigned  724|  years,  4  days. 

2.  Helios  86 

3.  Agathodsemon  56  10 

4.  Saturn  40} 

5.  Osiris  and  Isis  3S 
6. 

7.  Typhon  29 
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DEMI-GODS. 

8.  HoriM 

reigned  25  years. 

9.  Mars 

23 

10.  Annbis 

17 

11.  Hercules 

15 

12.  Apollo 

25 

13.  Ammon 

30 

14.  Tithoes 

27 

15.   SOBUS 

32 

16.  Jupiter 

20 

333 


Accordiog  to  this  table^  therefore,  the  Gods 
and  demi-Gods  rdgned    during  a  period  of 
i486  years  and  14  days.     But  this  statement, 
as  appears  from  bis  own  evidence,  is  not  the 
same  which  Syncellus  found  in  Manetho.     Ac« 
cording  to  this  author  we  should  reckon  10,985 
years  for  the  reigns  of  Vulcan  and  his  7  succes" 
sors.    It  is  likewise  dear,  that  Horus  should 
hare  been  numbered  among  the  Gods ;  and  that 
the  list  should  have  been  given  as  follows :  Vul- 
can,  Helios,  Agathodaemon,  Saturn,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Typhon,   Horus.    We  ought  consequently  to 
reckon  M^rs  as  the  first  of  the  demi-Gods.  But 
in  considering  the  list  of  the  demi-Gods,  which 
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we  may  believe  to  have  been  faithfully  copied 
from  Manetho^  we  can  scarcely  avoid  noticing^ 
some  circumstances  which  may  make  us  suspect 
the  High  Priest  of  the  impure  worship  of  having 
foiled  a  catalogue  of  names,  some  of  which, 
at  least,  were  never  ascribed  to  the  demi-Gods 
by  the  Egyptian  mythologists. 

The  Egyptians  had  no  deity  that  answered  to 
Mars.  The  planet  Mars  was  called  by  them 
the  star  of  Hercules,  as  is  affirmed,  though  erro- 
neously, by  Achilles  Tatius.  Julius  Firmicus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  named  wvpoug.  In  later 
times  the  same  planet  received  the  appellation 
of  Artes^  and  Ertosi,  as  appears  from  Vettius 
Valens  and  Cedrenus.  (See  Jablonski  L.  3.  c. 
0^)  These  names,  however,  which  the  Egyptians 
endeavoured  to  explain  as  words  belonging  to 
their  own  language,  were  probably  not  intro- 
duced until  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians,  and  are  apparently  corruptions  of  the 
Persian  Atser.  But  the  explanations  given  by 
Valens  and  Cedrenus  make  no  reference  to  Mars. 
The  Egyptians  had  neither  God,  nor  demi-God, 
similar  to  the  Ares  of  the  Greeks,  or  to  the  Mars 
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of  the  Latins.  The  0tb  demi-God  »  called  7?^ 
thoSs  in  Mane(ho*8  catalogue.  This  deroi«deity 
was  then  of  the  family  of  the  Titans ;  and  Ti« 
tiioes  is  perhaps  the  proper  orthography  of  the 
name  written  Typhoeusy  TypkoSs,  %c.  But  Titan 
and  Tithoes,  sons  of  the  Earth,  were  originally 
introduced  from  the  Phoenician  into  the  Greek 
mjrthology,  and  were  named  from  iTD,  tit^  or 
/i/A,  the  clay  from  which  they  sprang.  Tithoes 
is  a  name  unknown  in  Egyptian  mythol<^y. 
Sasus^  his  successor,  is  equally  a  stranger  in  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Egyptians.  Jupiter  is  set  down 
as  the  last  of  the  demi-Gods.  Had  the  Egyp- 
tians any  deity,  distinct  from  Osiris  and  Amon, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Jupiter  was  applied  ?  Cer- 
tainly Jupiter  ought  not  to  have  been  classed 
among  the  demi-Gods.  Thus  upon  our  first  in- 
troduction to  Manetho,  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  trust  either  to  what  is  told  us  by  his  editors, 
or  to  what  is  said  by  himself. 

Julius  Africanus  and  Eusebius  have  each 
given  a  list  of  the  30  dynasties  which  succeeded 
the  demi-Gods  ;  and  each  pretends  that  he  has 
copied  his  account  from  Manetho.   It  is  not  ray 
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intention  to  transcribe  these  lists  at  full  length  ; 
or  to  extend  through  a  waste  of  barren  pages 
two  long  and  uninteresting  catalogues  of  barba* 
rous  names.    It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  to 
state  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  whole 
30  dynasties — to  mention  the  whole  number  of 
reigns  set  down — to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
events  said  to  hare  happened  during  those  reigns 
— to  point  out  certain  discrepancies  which  exist 
between  the  reports  of  the  editors — and  finally, 
to  compare  the  lists  of  kings  for  the  18th  dy- 
nasty, as  stated  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  with 
the  list  furnished  for  the  same  dynasty  by  Jose- 
phus ;  the  three  lists  being  all  ascribed  to  Ma- 
netho  by  these  three  writers. 

The  duration  of  the  30  dynasties  was  reckon- 
ed by  Manetho  at  4,9S0  years,  6  months,  and 
70  days,  according  to  Africanus — at  4,818  years, 
and  75  days,  according  to  Eusebius.  Manetho, 
according  to  Africanus,  has  named  452  sove- 
reigns from  Menes  to  Darius — according  to  Eu- 
sebius, he  has  named  only  334.  To  which  of 
the  two  Manethos  are  we  to  trust? — to  the  Mane- 
tho of  Africanus,  or  to  the  Manetho  of  Eusebius? 
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Manetho,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  is 
somewhat  garrulous  for  a  chronographer.  He 
tells  us  that  during  the  reigu  of  the  7th  king  of 
Ifae  2ad  dynasty,  the  Nile  flowed  with  honey  for 
eleven  days ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  king  Boc- 
choris,  a  lamb  was  heard  to  speak.  Two  grave 
theologians,  Julius  Africanus  and  Eusebius, 
have  not  disdained  to  record  these  idle  tales. 

M anetho  says  that  Thuoris,  the  5th  king  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  was  the  same  whom  Homer 
calls  Polybus.  This  information  is  curious,  if 
it  be  true. 

The  two  first  kings  of  the  2nd  dynasty  are 
called  Boethus  and  Kaiachus  by  the  Matietho 
of  Africanus — Bochus  and  Choos  by  the  Ma- 
netho  of  Eusebius.  These  names  remind  Us  of 
the  Kai-Chus  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Bacchus 
of  the  Latins,  and  of  the  Cush  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Manetho  of  Africanus  forgets  the  names 
of  4  kings  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  which  the  Ma- 
netho of  Eusebius  remembers;  and  the  latter 
omits  one  name  which  is  recorded  by  the  former. 

Phiops,  according  to  the  Manetho  of  Euse* 
bius,  was  an  Elephantinite  kii^  of  the  5th  dy- 
nasty, who  reigned  94  years*     Phiops,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  reigned  100 
years ;  but  he  was  a  Memphite  king,  and  be- 
longed to  the  6th  dynasty. 

Now  for  this  6th  dynasty  the  Manetho  of 
Africanus  i-eckons  5  kings,  and  1  qoeen,  who 
was  called  Nitocris  ;  while  the  Manetho  of  Eu- 
sebius  limits  the  duration  of  the  same  dynasty 
to  3  years  and  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Nitocris. 
Is  it  not  singular  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
heard  of  one  Queen  Nitocris  at  Babylon,  who 
built  a  bridge,  if  we  believe  Diodorus,  over  the 
Euphrates,  which  was  5  stadia  in  length  ;  and 
of  another  Queen  Nitocris  at  Memphis,  who 
built  the  third  pyramid  ?  We  must  either  sup- 
pose Nitocris  to  have  been  a  name  common  to 
the  Chaldeans  and  to  the  Egyptians ;  or  accuse 
the  Greeks  of  having  mistaken  the  name  of  one 
of  these  queens. 

The  Manetho  of  Airicanus  reckons  70  kings 
for  the  7th  dynasty ;  but  he  limits  the  duration 
of  this  dynasty  to  70  days.  The  Manetho  of 
Eusebius  reckons  5  kings,  who  reigned  for  75 
days.  The  latter  is  the  less  improbable  of  the 
two  improbable  accounts. 

The  Manetho  of  Africanus  states  the  duration 
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of  the  0th  dynasty  at  409  years.  The  Manetho 
of  Eusebius  at  100  years. 

Both  the  Manethos  are  agreed,  that  there 
were  10  kings  comprised  in  the  10th  dynasty, 
the  doration  of  which  they  fix  at  185  years. 
Thus  19  kings,  who  followed  each  other  in  sue* 
cession,  reigned,  each  at  an  average,  not  quite 
10  years  ;  and  the  two  Manethos  agree  once  in 
statmg  an  utter  improbability ;  unless  indeed  we 
suppose  wars  and  revolutions,  of  which  we  hear 
nothing,  to  have  taken  place  in  Egypt. 

The  two  Manethos  agree  once  more;  and 
indeed  here  we  may  consider  them  as  one  and 
the  same.  Manetho,  then,  reckons  for  the  1 1th 
dynarty  16  kings,  who  reigned  during  43  years. 
Thus  a  reign  of  not  quite  2  years  and  9  months 
is  assigned  at  an  average  to  16  monarchs  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  succession.  Nor  will  it 
help  the  matter  to  suppose  these  16  kings  to 
have  reigned  together.  Nothing  is  more  impro- 
bable than  that  16  persons  should  continue  to 
reign  together  during  a  period  of  43  yeftrs, 
without  division  from  revolution,  from  infirmity, 
or  from  death. 

But  it  is  clear  that  Manetho  did  not  mean 
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that  these  16  kings  had  reigned  together;  for 
according  to  the  edition  of  Africanus,  he 
reckons  60  kings  in  the  13th  dynasty,  who 
reigned  only  184  years,  which  would  give  at  an 
average  about  3  years  and  24  days  for  each 
separate  reign.  According  to  the  regular  calcu- 
lation by  generations,  which  we  may  always 
admit  in  countries  undisturbed  by  wars  and 
revolutions,  we  ought  to  assign  1,980  years  for  a 
dynasty  of  60  kings.  What  then  are  we  to 
think  of  Manetho  as  a  chronologer,  who  for 
60  kings,  reigning  in  succession,  reckons  only 
184  years  ? 

The  16th  dynasty  was  composed,  according 
to  the  Manetho  of  Eusebius,  of  5  Tbeban  kings, 
who  reigned  during  190  years.  According  to 
the  Manetho  of  Africanus,  this  dynasty  con- 
sisted of  Greek  shepherds,  the  number  of  kings 
amounted  to  32,  and  they  reigned  during  518' 
years. 

Africanus  makes  his  Manetho  reckon  43 
shepherd-kings,  and  43  Thebans  in  the  17lh 
dynasty,  which  lasted  only  for  153  years.  Eu- 
sebius makes  his  Manetho  say  that  this  same 
dynasty  consisted    of  only  4  shepherd-kings. 
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iTvIiom  be  brings  from  Pbcenice.  The  Manetbo 
of  Africanus  bad  stated  tbat  tbe  15th  dynasty 
i^as  composed  of  6  shepherd -kings,  who  wer& 
PhcBnicians. 

We  come  now  to  the  18th  dynasty;  and 
here  we  meet  with  three  Manethos,  whom  I  shall 
name  in  tbe  order  of  their  seniority,  tbe  Mane- 
tbo of  Josepbas,  the  Manetbo  of  Africanus,  and 
the  Manetbo  of  Eusebius.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  discrepancies  are  not  so  consi- 
derable between  tbe  two  last  as  we  usually  find 
them. 

.  Manetho's  statement  of  tbe  18th  Egyptian 
dynasty  according 


to  Joseph  us ; 

to  Africanus ; 

to  Eusebius. 

jrs.  ntbi* 

J»» 

jrs. 

1  TethmcMU  reigned 

25 

4 

1  Amos  reigned 

1  CJiebion 

S5 

2  Cbebros 

18 

2  Chebron            18 

S  Amenophit 

20 

7 

8  Amenophtbis 

21 

8  Amenophis       21 

4  Aroessety  a  woman 

21 

9 

4  Amersis 

22 

4  Miphris             12 

12 

9 

5  Misaphris 

6  Misphragmou- 

18 

6  Siisphragmou* 

21 

10 

thosis               26 

TThmoiis 

0 

8 

thosis 

26 

6  Toothroosis          9 

S  Amenophis 

80  10 

7  Tontfamosis 

9 

7  Amenophis        81 

gOnit 

86 

5 

8  Amenophis 

81 

8  Onis        86  or  88 

10  Aoencheres 

12 

1 

9  Horns 

87 

9  Achencherses    12 

11  Rathotis 

0 

10  Acherres 

82 

10  Athoris              80 

19  Aoencheres  2nd 

12 

5 

11  Rhathos 

6 

18  Aoeocberet  Srd 

12 

8 

12  Chebres 

12 

12  Cherres              16 

14  Annais 

4 

1 

18  Acherxes 

12 

18  Armes                 6 

1 

4 

14  Armeses 

5 

14  Amesses            68 

16  Hannesses 

60 

15  Ramesses 

I 

15  Menophis          40 

17  Amenophis 

19 

6 

16  Aroenoph 

19 
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In  the  list  of  Afiricaniis,  the  number  of  years 
in  the  reign  of  Amos  is  not  mentioned;  bot 
from  the  agreement  of  the  other  two  lists,  we 
may  set  it  down  as  25. 

Thus  Manetho  reckons  for  this  dynasty  17 
kings,  and  350  years  and  10  months,  according 
to  Josephas — 16  kings,  and  283  years,  according 
to  Africanus — 15  kings,  and  358  years,  accord- 
ii^  to  Eusebius.  The  reader  will  easily  detect 
other  discrepancies  in  these  three  lists. 

The  Manetho  of  Africanus  reckons  7  kings, 
and  209  years,  for  the  19th  dynasty — the  Mane- 
tho of  Eusebius  5  kings,  and  104  years.  For 
the  20th  dynasty  the  two  Manethos  reckon  12 
kings;  but  the  one  assigns  135  years  to  the 
duration  of  this  dynasty,  and  the  other  178.  In 
the  edition  of  Africanus  20  kings  are  counted 
for  the  three  succeeding  dynasties,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  reigns  is  estimated  at  339  years.  In 
the  edition  of  Eusebius  the  number  of  kings  is 
set  down  at  13,  and  the  years  of  their  reigns 
amount  to  223.  We  find  the  name  of  Bocchoris 
alone  in  the  24th  dynasty.  The  Manetho  of 
Africanus  makes  him  reign  6  years ;   but  the 
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Manetho  of  Easebios  increases  the  namber  of 
years  to  44.  Even  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  reigns 
of  Nectanebo  the  firsts  of  Teos,  and  of  Nee- 
tanebo  the  2nd,  the  three  kings  mho  composed 
the  30th  dynasty,  Manetho  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  himself.  According  to  Africanus,  he  as- 
signs 38  years,  and  according  to  Eusebiu8  20 
years,  for  the  duration  of  this  dynasty,  which 
bad  been  in  exist^ice  not  50  years  before  bis 
own  time. 

I  shall  now  leave  the  reader  to  decide,  how 
far  he  can  trast  to  the  authority  of  Manetho, 
whose  chronological  tables,  as  they  are  variously 
rqxMTted  by  his  editors,  begin  in  confusion,  and 
^id  in  contradiction. 

y.  Eratosthenes,  a  man  of  great  talents,  who 
held  the  situation  of  second  librarian  at  Alexan- 
dria in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  was  em- 
ployed by  that  Prince  in  making  chronological 
researches.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  speaks 
favourably  of  him  as  a  chronologer ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  praise  be  merited.  Eratosthenes 
was  a  distinguished  mathematician ;  and  it  was 
probably  when  he  visited   Diospolis,  that  he 
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andertook  to  determine  the  distance  brtween 
that  city  and  Alexandria,  and  to  measure  an 
arc  on  the  meridian.  It  is  little  probable  that 
he  coold  gi?e  much  time  to  tlie  explanation  of 
hieroglyphs  and  anaglyplis,  while  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  determine  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic. 

Syncellns  (p.  Ol.)  gives  us  the  following  in- 
formation : — ApollodaruSf  the  chramgrapher,  has 
described  another  kingdom  of  the  Egyptians.  He 
reckons  the  number  of  its  kings  at  38 ;  and  the 
years  of  its  duration  at  1,076.  This  kingdom  began 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2,900,  and  terminated  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3,076.  Of  which  things^ 
says  hCf  Eratosthenes  having  received  the  know- 
ledge  from  Egyptian  monuments  and  names,  thus 
periphrased  them,  according  to  a  royal  mandate, 
out  of  the  Egyptian  into  the  Greek  language. 

TABLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  THE  THEBANS. 

1.  Mines^  Thebinites,  the  Thebao, 

reigned  62  years. 

2.  Athothea  59 

3.  Athotbei  32 
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4.  Diabies  reigned 

16  years. 

5.  Pemphot 

18 

6.  Toigar-Auaclios,  Momcheiri 

79 

7*  Stoichos 

6 

8.  Gosormies 

30 

9*  Mares  . 

26 

10.  AQoyphes 

20 

11.  Siriofl 

18 

12.  Cbooubos  Gneurot 

22 

13.  RauosU 

13 

14.  Biyris 

10 

15.  Saophis 

29 

l6.  Sensaophis 

27 

17*  Moscheris 

31 

18.  Mousthis 

33 

19.  Pammos  Arcbondai 

35 

20.  Apappous 

100 

21.  Achescos  Ocaras 

1 

22-  Nitocria 

6 

23.  Myrtaeos 

22 

24.  Tbyosimares 

12 

25.  Tbinillus 

8 

26.  Sempbroucrates 

18 

27.  Cboutbcr 

7 

28.  Meures 

12 

29.  Cbomceptbik 

U 

30.  AncouDioa  Ocby 

60 
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SU  Pcttteatlijrris  l6 

52.  StUMMMS  29 

53.  SktodcbcnMs  55 

54.  Maris  45 

55.  Siphoas  5 

56.  14 

57.  PbrouroD,  Nilus  5 
38.  AnoaDtbaotakM                          65 

To  this  list  are  added  exfdaoatioiis  of  the 
names ;  and  of  these  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  presently.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  following  re- 
marks of  Syncellos,  after  having  finished  the 
list  of  Eratosthenes : — The  government  0/ the  38 
kings  called  Theban  in  Egypt  (whose  names  were 
received  by  Eratosthenes  from  the  sacred  scribes  of 
Diospolis,^  and  periphrased  by  him  out  of  the 
Egyptian  into  the  Greek  tongue),  ended  here; 
having  comm^ced  in  the  year  of  the  world  2)900, 
124  years  after  the  confusion  of  languages j  and 

■  It  has  been  \i\f  suggested  by  some  that  Syncellos  may 
have  meant  Diospolis  parra.  But  it  was  not  to  Diospolis 
parva  that  Eratosthenes  would  have  gone  to  collect  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebais. 
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having  terminated  in  the  year  of  the  worU  3,976« 
We  think  it  superfluous  to  produce  the  names  of 

the  53  foUomng  kings  reported  by  Apollodorus 

himself 9  as^  like  those  preceding  them^  they  can  be 

of  no  service  to  us. 

Now  it  is  surely  extraordinary,  that  this  later- 

cuius,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  Eratosthenes 
should  have  remained  unnoticed,  until  it  was 
dug  out  of  the  compilations  of  Apollodorus  the 
grammarian,  who  flourished  about  100  years 
before  Christ,  by  Syncellus  who  lived  in  the  8th 
century*  If  it  had  had  any  reputation  for  accu- 
racy, why  was  it  neglected  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
by  Josephus,  by  Julius  Africanus,  and  by  Euse- 
bius  ?  Eratosthenes  obtained  his  information 
from  the  sacred  scribes  of  Diospolis.  He  ex* 
plained  the  names  of  the  kings ;  and  translated 
the  records  on  ancient  monuments  out  of 
Egyptian  into  Greek.  Considering  the  reputa- ' 
tion  of  the  writer  in  other  respects,  we  might 
have  expected  to  have  heard  more  of  his  chro- 
nology of  Egypt,  if  it  had  been  much  esteemed 
in  his  own  time.     As  it  is,  we  can  only  judg« 
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of  the  valae  of  this  laterculus  from  the  internal 
evidence. 

1.    Eratosthenes  tells  ns  that  Mines  is  to  be 
interpreted  Dionius.     His  Mines  is  clearly  the 
same  with  the  Men  of  Herodotus^  the  Menas  of 
Diodoms,  and  the  Menes  of  Manetho^  though 
according   to  this  last  writer    Menes  was   a 
Thinnite  and  not  a  Theban  monarch.  Jablonski 
derives  the  name  of  Menes  from    U6H6&» 
menehi  which  he  translates  aternus.     But  meneh 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  word  6H681, 
cneh,  alw¥t  ^aculum,  prefixed  by  the  nominal 
sign  tn.     I  question  much  whether  this  etymo- 
logy can  be  admitted.     Herodotus  most  have 
heard  the  name  pronounced  Men ;  and  the  ter- 
minations in  aSf  and  es,  were  apparently  added 
by  other  writers,  who  as  usual  endeavoured  to 
give  a  Greek  form  to  a  barbarous  word. 

Man,  Men,  Min,  and  Men  appear  to  have 
been  very  ancient  appellations  of  the  Sun.  The 
Moon  was  equally  known  by  similar  names,  if 
in  fact  we  should  not  rather  call  them  diffeitnt 
pronunciations  of  the  same  word.  The  Heaveoa 
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and  the  stars  were  likewise  called  Mina^  Minu^ 
and  Mem.     The  Tsabaists  personified  these 
objects  of  their  adoration.    They  worshipped 
the  Sun  under  the  name  of  Man^  Mon^  or  Men^ 
sometimes  as  the  personification  of  the  strength 
of    the   generating   principle;    sometimes    as 
making  manifest  the  works  of   nature;    and 
sometimes,  with  the  Moon  and  the  stars*  as  the 
measurer  of  time.     Different  nations,  it  may 
be  easily  supposed,  endeavoured  to  accommo* 
date  the  names  of  their  deities  to  their  own 
idioms.    In  ancient  Egyptian  I  should  conceive, 
that  the  Sun  was  called  Men ;  and  hence  we 
have  the  name  of  the  first  king,  who  was  pro- 
bably the  same  with  the  Helm  of  the  Greeks. 
What  indeed  is  the  account  which  the  Greek 
chronologers  have  given  us  ?    In  general  they 
tell  us,  that  the  Sun  was  the  first  divine  king,  as 
Menes  was  the  first  mortal  king,  who  reigned 
over  Egypt.     Now  the  Grod  and  the  man  were 
jnere  personifieations  of  the  Sun — the  fabulous 
oflbpring  of  the  Tsabean  mythology,  and  not  the 
real  children  of  genuine  history.    The  Sun  de^ 
scended   (in  those  remote  ages)  to  the  lower 
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bemisidiere  in  the  sign  of  Scorpins — Osiris,  the 
symbol  of  the  Sod,  was  slain  hy  Typhon,  Mrhose 
domicile  was  in  the  sign  of  Scorpius — ^Menes 
was  killed  by  a  crocodile,  and  a  crocodile  was 
the  emblem  of  Typhon.    Pliny  says,  that  the 
stable  of  the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis  was  situa* 
ted  where  had  stood  the  palace  of    Menis. 
Some  writers  think  that  the  name  of  this  boll, 
which  was  pronounced  Mneu%9  by  the  Greeks, 
was  really  the  same  with  that  of  the  king ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mneuis  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  solar  symbol.     It  is  generally 
agreed  that  Herodotus  was  wrong  in  translating 
Mendes  a  goat.    If  my  explanation  of  the  word 
mm  be  accurate,  we  may  underBtand  Mendes, 
who  was  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Pan,  and  a 
symbol  of  the  Sun,  to  have  been  thus  named 
from  mm^  sol^    and  <erA,   tempm.      Provided, 
therefore^  that  men  bear  the  signification  which 
I  have  here  given  to  it,  I  should  prefer  this 
etymology  to  that  which  I  have  already  propos- 
ed in  a  former  chapter.    In  no  manner  can  I 
agree  with  Jablonski,  who  resolves  this  name 
into  eHTHX,  or  UGHTHX,  which,  in  spite 
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of  all  his  periphrases,  can  signify  nothing  else 
than  hlium,  or  zizanium.  Men-ntesk,  according 
to  my  etymology,  signifies  Solmanifestam  tmpus. 
l>t  us  observe  other  examples,  where  the  words 
man,  men,  mn\  mon,  denote  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  the  starry  heavens. 

The  San  was  anciently  named  On  in  Egyp- 
tian. This  word,  prefixed  by  the  nominal  s^n 
jw,  became  Mon.  Now  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Coptic  language,  and  its  cognate  dia- 
lects, must  be  aware  tliat  the  Egyptians  frequent* 
ly  changed  the  o  into  a,  and  still  more  commonljr 
intoe-asin  BOXig,  REJS,  BUI®,  nudu^ 
Re\,  KO\,piicare,  iwo/wre— RHT,  RttIT, 

«^are— igaxiyT,  wemr,  wuisit,  im- 

pedire,  Sfc.  The  word  mon,  therefore,  which  signt* 
fied  sol,  might  have  been,  and  probably  was  often 
pronounced  man,  and  men.  As  used  by  the 
Egyptians  this  name  seems  to  have  signified,  (if 
the  word  be  allowed  me,)  Sol^manifestator.  Thus 
02CUIH,  won,  in  Coptic  signifies  patefacere^ 
mamftAart;  and  OXUIIHI,  ouoini,  signifies 
l^ht,  as  that  which  makes  all  things  manifest 
Qrig.  VOL.  II.  3  c 
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or  TMble.    Consequently  the  Son  was  called 

Moium^  or  Jl/on,  for  the  same  reason. 

In  other  languages  we  frecjaently  find   the 
word,  variously  sounded  Man^  Men^  Mon,  em- 
ployed in  the  other  senses  which  I  have  already 
affixed    to  it     The  Phcenician  deity  Torv^f 
Eih-numj  was  said  to  be  the  same  with  .£sca1a- 
pins,  and  I  understand    the  name  to  signify 
igms  SoRs ;  for  iBscnlapius,  as  well  as  Hercules, 
was  originally  an  appellation  of  the  Sun.    We 
meet  with  the  name  of  tdtHto*  Baal  ka-num^ 
in  the  sacred  scriptures;  and  I  interpret  this 
name  Baal.i  ^Bkuig^  Daminus  Sol.    It  is  said  in 
Isaiah,  praparantes  Gad  menumy  et  implentes 
Mem  xAnum  mixtum.  (C-lxv.  11.)    Gad  means 
the  celestial  troop,  the  stars,  which  the  astrolo- 
gers  considered  as  the  dispensers  of  fortune ; 
and  by  Mem  are  indicated  the  hosts  of  Heaven, 
of  which  the  Sun  was  the  leader,  considered  as 
the  measurers,  of  time,  and  as  the  relators  of 
the  destinies  of  mortals.    The  Arabians  and 
Syrians  adored  the  idol  of  Man  or  Men^  who 
was  no  other  than  Sol  mensor.    The  reader  will 
perceive  the  affinity  of  the  name  of  this  idol  to 
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the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  root  niD,  manah,  nu^ 
meravit,  p^ndiif  mensus  est.  If  Menu,  to  whom 
the  Hindus  attribute  their  code  of  laws,  and 
whose  book  was  said  to  be  a  ^jft  from  heaven, 
was  a  fabulous  personage,  of  which  there  may 
be  some  suspicion,  I  should  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  first  Indian,  like  the  first  Egyptian^ 
monarch,  was  no  other  than  a  personification  of 
the  Sun.  Who  was  that  Cretan  Minos,  the 
fiiend  and  counsellor  of  Jupiter,  who  at  length 
retired  to  Orcus,  where  he  administered  justice 
among  departed  shades,  but  an  imaginary  sym- 
bol of  Sol  inferus  f  What  are  we  to  understand 
of  that  Minotaur,  half  man,  half  bull,  unless  the 
fabled  monster  were  an  emblem  of  the  Sun  in 
the  sign  of  Taurus  ?  The  God  Manes^  whom 
the  Latins  invoked,  according  to  Apuleius,  when 
they  were  uncertain  what  lot  would  come  up, 
was  probably,  in  the  origin,  no  other  than  the 
Sun.  It  may  be  true,  as  Servius  alleges,  that 
manis^  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  bonu$; 
but  this  was  because  manis  was  also  synony- 
mous with  humanus^  and  we  shall  presently  see 
the  origin  of  this  last  word.     It  is  equally  in 
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vain  to  trace  mane  to  maniSf  quia  optima  nt  £d 
para.    The  IH  Manes  were  originally  the  Sun, 
and   Moon^  and  Planets,  considered  both  as 
Di  superi  and  Di  inferi ;  and  were  the  same  as 
the  Meni  of  the  Syrians,  who  measured  out  the 
destinies  of  men.     That  they  should  have  been 
confounded  with  the  Lares  of  the  Latins  may 
be  easily  understood,  since  they  presided  over 
the  fortunes  of  individuals^  as  well  as  over  the 
fate  of  empires.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
name  of  the  Manes  was  not  derived  from  mams, 
good.     According  to  Varro,  Mania  was  the 
Ck>ddess  of  the  insane ;  and  Macrobius  tells  U8» 
that  for  the  safety  of  families,  the  Oracle  or- 
dained that  boys  should  be  sacrificed  to  Mania^ 
the  mother  of  the  Lares.    Mania  was  therefore 
no  benevolent  deity ;  nor  probably  was  the  God 
Manes,  mentioned  by  Apuldns.    We  likewise 
learn  from  Macrobius,  that  the  Samothracian 
Gods»  called  Hemina,  were  the  same  with  the 
Roman  Penates.    These  Hemina  of  the  Samo- 
thracians  were  probably  also  the  same  with  the 
^yanf  Ha^meni,  of  the  Syrians. 

I  can  scarcely  help  thinking,  that  Men  w«s 
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one  of  the  names  which  the  Greek  mythologists 
gave  to  Jupiter,  considered  as  the  Sun.  The 
Sakntinit  a  people  of  Greek  origin,  dedicated 
and  sacrificed  a  horse,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Festns,  Menxatue  Jovi.  This  is  an  obvious  error, 
and  we  should  read  Men-zam.  But  Men-zan  1 
understand  to  be  equivalent  to  Sol- Jupiter.  The 
superstition  was  probably  derived  from  Persia. 
Again,  if  Men  had  not  been  equivalent  to  Jopi* 
ter,  Menecrates,  vain  and  foolish  as  he  might 
have  been,  would  scarcely  have  hailed  himself 
0  Zfu^,  in  his  letter  to  Philip ;  but  he  clearly 
thoi^ht  his  name  to  be  equivalent  to  'K^iurog  Jiog, 
robur  Javis.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
Menelaus  and  to  Helen,  •ux  fis  ^^<riy,  a^V  tig 
dtfoi^,  not  as  to  heroes,  but  as  to  Gods  ;  (Isocrat.) 
that  is  to  say,  not  to  them  as  mere  mortals 
raised  to  the  honours  of  the  apotheosis,  but  as 
to  deities  properly  so  called.  Now  in  this  case 
the  name  of  Meiielaus  was  probably  not  suppos- 
ed  to  be  compounded,  as  modem  etymologists 
idl  us,  of  ftifof  and  Xa^,  signifying  roburpopulii 
but  rather  of  other  words  indicative  of  some 
object  of  Pagan  adoration — such  might  be  me»f 
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Sol^  combined  with  Ixq,  calor  Solaris ;  or  Men^ 
understood  to  be  equivalent  to  Zeus,  combined 
with  •'ilXio^,  Helios.  I  however  offer  these  re- 
marks as  mere  conjectures. 
^  We  can  have  no  doubt  with  r^ard  to  the 
appellations  given  to  the  Moon.  This  luminary 
must  have  been  worshipped  at  a  very  early 
period  by  the  Tsabaists  as  a  measurer  of  time. 
Hence  the  Mr^w^  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps  the 
Mitheroa  of  the  Latins,  the  Mon^  or  Mom^  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  Mona  of  the  Celts— posaibly. 
We  may  add,  the  Persian  i^U  mang. 

In  the  Pehlvi,  and  indeed  in  modem  Persian, 
mna  and  tninu  signify  heaven.  The  word  ju, 
num,  means  lord  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that 
it  originally  signified  the  Sun.  The  ancient 
Persians,  who  worshipped  this  luminary,  were 
also  dualistsi ;  and  they  typified  the  good  and 
evil  Principles  by  Sol  superus,  and  Sol  infsrus-- 
by  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  as  the  Egyptians  did 
by  Osiris  and  Typhon.  The  name  of  Ormuzd 
is  composed  of  j^  Hor^  Sol^  and  ^^,  muzd, 
pretium ;  but  perhaps  this  last  word  originally 
signified  benevolence.  Hyde  has  given  an  etymo- 
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logy  of  the  name  of  Ahriman  that  appears  to- 
me very  unsatisfactory.  Hoc  mmen  cof^tum 
est  ^Ui  Ahar^  et  ^^^j  Riman^  gtue  sunt  sytumyma 
qmbu$  sigmficatur  spurctu^fcedus,  pottutus.  Thia 
statement  is  not  accurate ;  Riman  signifies  looe. 
It  is  true  that  ^u  harif  may  be  translated  spur^ 
'cus ;  and  that  by  prefixing  the  emphatic  eUfv^e 
may  fairly  render  ahari,  spurcus^  or  poUutw.  I 
read  Aharimariy  which  was  the  old  spelling ;  and 
I  understand  ^U  fnan,  to  signify  Dominus^  zxkA 
Akariman  to  be  equivalent  to  Damnus  pottutus. 
I  contend  that  man  in  Pehlvi  also  signified  the 
Sun;  and  that  Ahariman  indicated  the  winter 
Sun^  shrouded  in  clouds,  and  obscured  by 
storms.  Hence  the  name  of  Ahariman^  the  foul 
Sun.  One  of  the  titles  of  the  God  of  the  Ira- 
nians was  jUji  Pherman,  which  I  translate 
Sol  splendidus.  Another  was  ^|  Akman^  which 
I  render  Dominus  Sol.  Among  the  Genii  attend* 
ant  on  Ormuzd,  were^t^  Bakman,pulchrituda 
Solist  and  ^^^^  Deh-man,  servus  Solis. 

But  the  solar  appellation,  Man^  seems  in  pro- 
cess of  time  to  have  become  synonymous  with 
lord,  and  to  have  at  last  been  principally  under- 
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Stood  id  this  sense.     Every  ODe  knows  that 
Baalf  or  Bel^  and  Adon,  were  appellations  of  the 
San.    In  the  beginning,  it  may  be  supposed, 
MaHj  considered  as  equivalent  to  Damhois^  was 
a  title  assumed  only  by  a  few.    The  same  tbiiig 
may  be  said  of  Bel  and  Adan ;  appellatioiis 
which  were  long  confined  to  kings  and  pontife. 
When  these  titles  were  assumed,  they  were 
generally  joined   in   composition    with    other 
words.    Thus  one  person  called  himself  HK^^t 
Beiadan,  Jjnrd  of  justice^  (2  Kings  xx.  12.) — ano- 
ther, rabx  Belgeh^  Lord  ofhealth^(l  Chron.  xxir. 
14.) — another,  qs63»  Belaamf  Lard  of  the  peopk, 
(Numb.  xxii.  A.)— ^oth^i*'  p^yn»t  Adambezek, 
Lord  of  spkndor^  (Judg.  i.  5.) — and  another, 
pmruk,  Adomtsedek,  the  Just  Lord^  (Jos.  x.  1.) 
The  word  man^  which  likewise  s^ified  Domi- 
nus^  was  probably  assumed  at  first  by  great 
parsonages;  but  it  was  gradually    taken  by 
humbler  individuals.    The  despotic  masters  of 
Syria  and  Chaldea  could  prevent  the  proud 
titles  of  Bel  and  Ad  on  from  becoming  too  com- 
mon ;  but  the  independent  tribes  of  Scythians 
could  not  be  thus  restrained.     Whole  tribes  and 
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nations  assamed  the  appellation'  which  was  an- 
ciently given  by  the  heliola|ors  onljr  to  their 
God.     In  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  perhaps 
farther  to  the  north  and  the  west,  the  rude  in- 
habitants adored   a  deity  named  Marmus  by 
Tacitas.    This  deity  was  probably  the  Sun, 
called  Man  by  the  barbarians.    But  the  ancient 
nations  of  the  north  soon  forgot  the  original 
sense  of  this  word  Man^  and  even  its  significa- 
tion  of  daminuSj   which  it  still  retains  in  the 
language  of  Iran.     Each  individual  assumed 
the  name;  and  whole  nations,  all  of  Persian  or 
Scythian  origin,  from  Mount  Caucasus  to  Xhe 
chores  of  the  Baltic  and  to  the  sources  of  the 
]>anube,  were  known  by  the  names  of  Germans^ 
Alemans,  Normans,  and  Turcomans.    But  an 
appellation  or  title  which  was  taken  by  the  high 
and   the  low — by  all  alike — became  at  length 
the  word  which  designated  the  whole  species. 
Hius  I  can  have  little  doubt,  that  man,  equiva- 
lent to  homo  in  the  Teutonic  languages^  came 
originally  from  man^  equivalent  to  dominus  ;  and 
that  man  in  yet  remoter  ages  had  been  an  ap^ 
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pellation  given  to  tbe  Sun  by  half  the  natioiu 
of  the  peopled  glo^. 

Now  to  return  to  the  Men^  Menes,  or  Mines, 
of  the  Greek  historians  and  chronographers^  I 
conceive  it  to  have  been  a  solar  title  applied  by 
the  Egyptian  mythologists  to  M itsrim.  That 
this  patriarch  established  his  £Eunily  in  Egypt, 
which  always  bore  his  name  among  the  He- 
brews, can  scarcely  be  questioned.  I  shall  not 
decide  what  faith  is  due  to  the  Alexandrian 
chronicle,  but  it  is  there  stated  that  idolatry 
already  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Mits- 
rim.  The  Arabian  writers  say  that  the  ancient 
Mesr,  that  b  Memphis,  was  founded  by  Mitsrim. 
PUny,  (L.  36.  8.)  after  speaking  of  the  obelisks 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  adds ;  primus  om-^ 
mum  id  institmt,  Mesphres,  {alias  Messeres,  aliiu 
MitreSy)  qui  urbe  Solis  primus  regnabaL  Mes- 
phre  in  Egyptian  signifies  Sole  genitus.  Mesre 
bears  the  same  meaning.  But  the  first  monarch 
who  erected  an  obelisk,  and  who  first  reigned 
in  the  city  of  the  Sun,  that  is,  in  the  city  of  On, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings 
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of  Egypt.  May  we  not  suspect  that  the  Egyp- 
tian mythologists  changed  the  name  of  Mitsrim 
into  Mesphre,  or  Mesre?  May  not  the  same 
mythologists  have  given  the  name  of  Men,  or 
Man,  (equivalent  to  the  Grecian  Zeus  considered 
as  the  Sun,)  to  Mitsrim  ?  May  not  the  priests 
of  Diospolis  have  explained  the  name  of  Mines 
with  reference  to  that  of  Mesre,  to  Eratosthenes, 
who  has  interpreted  it  Dioniusy  that  is,  Jaoc^ 
gemtus? 

What  answers  may  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions I  know  not ;  but  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
Man,  Men,  or  Menes,  was  a  solar  appellafiout 
whether  given  also  to  any  real  personage  or  not. 
I  likewise  consider  Man,  or  Men,  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Maneros,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  by  ^gveral  Greek  writers.  Herodotus 
says,  that  the  song  called  Linos  by  the  Greeks 
is  named  Maneros  by  the  Egyptians.  The  his- 
torian adds,  i^atrav  hi  pnv  Alywrha  ro5  xpmrtn^ 
^eunTitia-avTi^  Aiyirrou  iraiSa  [Mopf^via  y$pitrQou^ 
the  Egyptians  say  that  he  (Maneros)  was  theorily 
son  of  the Jirst  king  of  Egypt;  and  that  having 
been  cut  off  by  a  premature  death,  they  sung 
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tbese  monrnfiil  melodies  in  his  honoar;  but 
that  this  song,  (called  after  Maneros,)  was  Ae 
first  and  only  one  which  they  had  in  the  be- 
ginning. (L.  2.  c.  79.)  Platarch  relates,  that 
when  Isis  retired  into  the  desert,  and  opmed 
the  chest  which  contained  the  body  of  Osiris, 
she  was  followed  by  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Byblos.  The  Goddess  taming  round  perceived 
him,  and  in  her  ire  darted  at  hin^  a  look  so  ter- 
rible, that  he  died  of  the  fright.  This  unforta* 
nate  youth  was  Maneros.  But  Isis  appears  to 
have  repented  of  her  cruelty;  and  caused  a 
town  to  be  built,  called  Palestinus,  or  Pelusius, 
because  Maneros,  according  to  some,  also  bore 
this  name.  The  Egyptians  say  that  the  Maneros^ 
whom  they  celebrate  in  their  festivalSf  teas  the  in-^ 
ventar  of  music.  Some  affirm^  howeofir^  continues 
Plutarch^  that  this  was  the  name  of  no  person; 
but  a  ditty  suited  to  men  drinking  and  f eastings 
that  these  things  may  be  prosperous  to  them  ;for  on 
this  occasion  the  Egyptians  always  vociferate  the 
Maneros.  (Plutarch «  de  Is.  et  Osir.) 

Thas  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Maneros 
was  a  mournful   song,  while  from   Plutarch's 
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account  it  would  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  joy  and  hilarity.  But  this  might  be  as 
each  one  chose  to  understand  it  The  figure 
of  a  dead  man  was  introduced ;  and  it  was 
said,  Behold  that  corpse ;  you  will  resemble  it 
after  your  death;  drink  noWy  therefore^  and  be 
merry  ! 

Linus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  (h. 
3.  66.)  was  the  first  who  invented  rhythms  and 
melodies  among  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  Greeks 
ascribed  to  Linus  the  ancient  mournful  song 
which  went  by  his  name«  The  whole  story 
about  Linus  is  probably  a  fiction;  .  The  song  in 
question  was  apparently  translated  out  of  Phoe* 
nician  into  Greek ;  and  the  Greeks  borrowed 
the  name  of  Linus  from  that  language*  One  of 
the  significations  of  the  verb  1^^,  lun^  in  Hebrew, 
is,  to  murmur^  to  complain.  In  Hiphal  we  find 
f^,  helin,  he  has  murmured^  or  complained.  The 
^ame  verb  signifies  perTioctore.  With  the  Greeks, 
ilbuvov,  andiCfxim,  seem  to  be  generally  used  a» 
exclamations  of  grief.  (See  Sophocles  in  Ajace 
flagelK)  Moschus  uses  aTXim;  but  the  more 
common  exclamation  was  o$k%w¥.    Calli{nacbu& 
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uses  alXivtt  adjectively,  (Hymn*  in  ApoUin. 
▼»  SO.y  where  we  must  translate  it  lamented. 
Euripides  says  that  the  barbarians  commence 
their  songs  of  sorrow,  when  the  blood  of  their 
kings  has  been  shed,  by  exclaiming  afxiMV. 
The  barbarians  whom  he  meant  were  probably 
the  Phoenicians  and  Siirrians.  This  cry,  I  ishould 
think,  originated  with  the  priests  of  Adonis,  or 
Thammuz,  whose  annual  wound  was  lamented 
by  the  worshippers  of  the  Sun,  after  that 
lummary,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  had  de- 
scetfded  to  the  lower  hemisphere.  It  was  then, 
I  conceive,  that  the  heliolators,  rising  before  the 
dawn,  and  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
God  of  light,  sent  forth  mournful  cries,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^i^  >M.  p^  ^ ;  ailun!  ailun!  Alas.heis 
filing  with  the  night  I  Alas,  he  tarries  with  the 
night  i 

.  Thus  the  song  of  lamentation  for  the  dead 
Adonis  may  have  been  called  ailun,  or  ailin; 
or  perhaps  /wi,  or  /w,  a  complaint.  Neither  is  it 
improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  may  have  per- 
sonified the  Sun  under  tbename  of  Zt/;?,  or  Lin, 
whether  as  being  lamented'  by  his  adorers,  or 
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whether  as  abiding  with  the  night  during  the 
winter  months. 

I  should  imagine  that  among  the  Greeks 
Linus  was  originally  a  solar  personification.  The 
far  greater  part  of  their  mytholog}uwas  borrowed 
from  Egypt  and  the  East ;  but  they  never  kept 
it  as  they  found  it.  If  any  circumstance  seemed 
to  authorise  a  change,  their  creative  imaginations 
quickly  produced  one.  In  a  fragment  of  Hesiod^ 
Linus  is  called  the  son  of  Urania.    The  epithets 
of  mild  and  gentle  are  bestowed  on  him.    The 
musicians  celebrated  his  praise  at  festivals ;  and 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every  song, 
they  called  on  the  name  of  Linus.    It  is  not 
improbable  then,  that  the  Phoenicians^  may  have 
employed  the  word  tin,  which  still  exists  in 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  and  which  signifies,  mild^ 
gentle,  graceful.    The  Greeks  may  have  con* 
founded  tin  with  lun^  and  have  described  their 
Linus  accordingly. 

Now  to  return  to  Maneros.  We  see  plainly 
that  the  mythologists  had  connected  him  ^  with 
Adonis  and  Linus,  because  according  to  Plu- 
tarch he  was  the  son  of  the  king  of  Byblus. 
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The  king  of  Byblas  was  of  coarse  called  the 
*|Vd,  mdekh,  of  Byblos,  in  Phoenician,  and  melekh 
was  a  solar  title,  which  might  be  applied  in 
this  instance  to  the  Sun,  and  have  signified 
that  luminary^  also  called  ^ITTH,  Adom^  or  Lord. 
Bat  Maneros  here  is  personified,  and  represents 
the  mournful  songster  who  bewails  the  death  of 
the  Sun.     He  is  fabled  to  have  been  present 
when  Isis  opened  the  chest  in  which  was  the 
body  of  Osiris,  and  lo  have  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  look  which  the  Goddess  gave  him 
in  her  anger.    The  meaning  is,  that  when  the 
Son  returns  to  the  upper  hemisphere,  symbolised 
by  the  taking  of  the  body  of  Osiris  out  of  the 
coffin,  Isis,  representing  Nature,  reproves  those 
who  continue  to  sing  elegies,  and  to  deplore  the 
death  ctf  the  God ;  and  immediately  causes  their 
lamentations  to  cease. 

But  as  Linus,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  makes 
the  son  of  Mercury,  and  Virgil  the  son  of  Apollo, 
was  probably  a  personification  of  the  Sun  among 
the  Phoenicians,  so  Maneros  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  luminary  personified  among  the 
Egyptians.    Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  calls 
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him  the  only  sob  of  the  fiist  king  of  EgypU 
Was  be  then  Helios  the  son  of  Phthah;  or 
Horas  the  son  of  Osiris ;  or  the  son  of  Men^  or 
Menes?  It  would  aiipear  from  Plutarch,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Adonis,  and  Adonis  wm  the 
Phoenician  name  of  the  deity  called  Osiris  by 
the  ^yptians.  Men,  or  Menes,  or  Mines,  was 
himself  called  Dionius  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  J^yptians  consequently  called  him  the  son 
of  Osiris.  Men,  or  Menes,  was,  however,  the 
same,  ad  has  been  already  shown,  with  Osiriii; 
and  it  will  presently  appear  that  Maneros  was 
the  same  with  the  latter.  Thus  have  the  Greeks 
confused  Egyptian  names,  dnd  blended  the 
ancient  histwy  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt. 

Osiris  and  Horus,  as  every  one  knows,  were 
personifications  of  the  Sun.  Men,  or  Henes, 
was  the  same,  {omnibus  cansentientibus^  says 
Jablonski)  with  Maneros.  But  Menes,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  was  the  same  with  Osim. 
By  p^haps  yet  stronger  proofs  Maneros  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  likewise  the  same  with 
Osiris.  Let  us  hear  Juliua  Pollux  :  Atywrrmg 
pii^  i  Moplpwg  yitopylof  f upsr^f ,  Mw<rm  iiadnrrig — 
Orig,  VOL.  II.  2  D 
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amnmg  the  Egjfptian$  Manera$  was  the  mvetUar  of 
agriculture^  and  the  dkdple  of  the  Mutes.  At 
the  word  Ma^ipms^  Hesychias  says,  rwrw  ^airiw 

B&n-cu  The  text  is  evidently  corrapt  Jablonslu, 
who  cites  this  passage,  replaces  ofioXAySio-af  by 
dioXoy^oi.  Thq^  say  this  was  thejirst  Egyp- 
tian who  discoursed  concerning  the  Gods,  ham^ 
been  instructed  by  the  Magi.  These  Magi^ 
as  Hesychius  calls  them,  were  probably  those 
priests  whom  the  Hebrew  historian  calls  ^Denrr, 
Chartond,  and  whom  I  have  shown  elsewhere  to 
have  been  the  sacred  scribes.  Now  let  the 
reader  compare  these  statements  with  what  has 
been  said  of  Osiris.  Maneros  was  the  inventra* 
of  agricultare.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
verses  of  TibuUus-^ 

Primui  sraira  w%anu  9olerti  fecit  OtM9, 
Et  temram/erro  MoOieitsvit  hmmim. 

But  Maneros  was  the  disciple  of  the  Mases. 
Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  Osiris  loved  gaiety, 
and  delighted  in  music,  in  the  song  and  the 
dance.  Jii  xttl  wBpioywdm  w\^6^  fUMVtMpyWy  ip 
ol^  wap&ivwg  wia  SuyofUm^  aStiv,  xai  narit  ra  oXXa 
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MeCfrag-^He  was  therefore  surrounded  by  a  trcop 
of  musicians^  among  whom  were  nine  virgins  skilkd 
in  sirring  and  instructed  in  other  arts  ;  the  same 
who  are  named  Muses  by  the  Greeks.  Maneros  was 
the  first  who  discoursed  concerning  theology, 
having  been  instructed  by  the  sacred  scribes. 
Here  we  have  Maneros  confounded  both  with 
Thoth  and  with  Osiris,  as  the  reader  will  easily 
see  by  a  reference  to  Diodorus.  (L.  1.  S.  16.) 

I  have  thus  shown,  that  Men,  or  Menes,  or 
Mines,  was  the  same  with  Maneros,  and  that 
these  names  were  merely  appellations  of  the  Sun. 
The  name  of  Maneros  indicates  the  Sun  as  the 
father  of  music,  and  it  was  as  such  that  Osiris 
was  described  as  delighting  in  the  society  of 
mosicians.    Maneros  was  probably  written  in 
Egyptian  U3XH-6P-&IIIC,  Man-er-hos,  IHe- 
rally,  Solfaciens  canere.    This  name  may  sound 
strangely  to  modem  ears ;  but  it  may  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  ancients   without  exciting 
surprise ;  because  the  doctrine  of  the  music  of 
the  spheres  was  generally  taught  among  them ; 
and  the  Sun  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  miiversai  harmony,  and  the  conductor  of 
the  celestial  chorus.  (Macrob.  L.  1.) 
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I  fihall  now  go  on  to  examine  the  remaining 
names  in  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes.  As 
however  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  reS&t 
to  the  Coptic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise, 
that  I  by  no  means  consider  it  as  precisely 
the  same  with  the  ancient  Egyptian.  We 
may  nevertheless  generally  trust  to  it,  as  far«> 
nishing  us  with  the  roots  of  words ;  and  1 
believe  that  he  who  is  master  of  the  Coptic 
would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  soon  reading 
the  ancient  Egyptian,  if  any  legible  specimens 
of  that  language  were  presented  to  him.  At 
the  same  time  considerable  grammatical  changes 
have  probably  been  introduced  into  the  Ian-* 
gq^ge  by  the  Copts.  In  the  moods  and  tenses 
of  verbs,  for  example,  I  should  think  altera- 
tions must  have  been  made.  Thus  the  infini- 
tive in  Egyptian  seems  to  have  been  similar  in 
sound  both  to  the  present  participle,  and  to  the 
past.  Ma-Aman  is  equivalent  to  laved  by  Amon 
— Er-meSf  to  causing  to  beget,  or  to  bring  forth. 
Jn  Coptic  it  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to 
give  the  inflections  of  the  verbs,  but  to  place  the 
preposition  and  the  prefix  before  the  oUique 
case  of  the  noun.    As,  for  example,  to  express 
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amans  Sokm,  we  must  write  64U3X  U^PM, 
ephma  mpkre — to  express  amatus  a  Sole^  we 
must  write  UOXHOY  ICXGH  U*PH,  maeou 
isdjen  mphre.  The  ancient  Egyptian  was  pro- 
bably of  a  much  more  simple  structure  than  the 
Coptic.  During  the  times  of  the  Ptolemys  the 
language  of  Egypt  was  inundated  with  an  influx 
of  Greek  words ;  and  jt  was  afterwards  further 
corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  many  Arabic 
vocables,  and  perhaps  of  some  Arabic  idioms.^ 
But  I  must  proceed  to  execute,  as  well  as  I  can, 
the  task  which  I  have  undertaken. 

2  &  3.  Eratosthenes  reckons  Athothes,  the 
son  of  Mines,  as  the  second,  and  another  Atho- 
thes  as  the  third  king  of  Egypt.  He  interprets 
the  name  of  each  Athothes  by  Hermogenes, 
Mtrcurio  genitus.  It  follows,  that  they  were 
brothers,  that  both  were  sons  of  Hermes,  and  that 
as  Mines  was  the  father  of  one,  he  was  the  father 
of  both,  and  consequently  the  same  with  Her- 
mes. But  Philo  Byblius  tells  us,  that  Athothes, 
whom    the  Egyptians  call  Thouth,    and    the 

1  VarioQs  Latin  words  have  also  been  introduced  into  the 
Coptic.   Cod.  ^gypt.  Reliq.  Fragm  p.  105. 
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Alexandrians  Thoth,  was  the  same  with  bim 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Hermes.  If  Pbilo  be 
right,  Eratosthenes  is  wrong. 

4.  Diabies.  This  name  is  interpreted  d^iXl^T'tf- 
ptg^  Philesteros^  which  Goar  proposes  to  read 
^ixjrai^;  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  question 
the  necessity  of  the  amendment.  The  Egyptian 
name,  however,  eludes  all  my  researches.  Ja- 
blonRki  proposes  to  read  it  T6BIUI,  Tebio^ 
which  signifies  giving  honey.  But  what  has 
Tebio  and  giving  honey  to  do  with  Diabiet,  a 
name  which,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  signifies 
philetairoSf  loving  society  ? 

5.  PemphoSf  says  Eratosthenes,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted Herackides.  The  following  remark  is 
made  by  Jablonski — hodie  m  Syncello  kgitur 
nifJL^mgt  quod  Eratosthenes  cjp  lingua  JEgyptiorum 
inierprelatur  *H^ttx7^ih\v ;  quasi  dicas,  natum  ex 
Hercule^  Herculis  stirpem ;  et  id  profecto  JSiyu^eog 
JEgyptiis  designate  <^c.  I  easily  admit  that 
XOU,  or  XeU,  written  G'OU,  and  CGU,  in 
Sahidic,  was  the  Egyptian  name  of  Hercules ; 
but  Jablonski  does  not  explain  very  clearly  the 
meaning  of  ^tog.    'HpoxXtiSi)^  does  not  signify 
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naim  tx  Hercule^  bat  Herculi  mnlis.  It  appeaiiB 
to  me,  that  the  name  was  written  2C6U0UI0» 
Dftnuhash^  in  Egyptian.  To  express  this  name 
in  Greek  letters  was  impossible.  Eratosthenes 
made  it  Pemphos^  and  translated  it  Heradeides. 
Dfcnuhash  signifies  Hke  Hercuks — the  egual^  or 
match  of  Hercules. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  Hesydiius 
makes  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Hercules 
Gignan;  or  Gigan;  and  that  the  author  of  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  writes  it  Chan.  These 
names  seem  to  be  corruptions  for  that  of  Saturn 
rather  than  for  that  of  Hercules.  Saturn  appears 
to  have  been  called  xtOf  Chim^  by  the  Syrians, 
and  J^y&j  Kioan^  or  Kivan^  by  the  Arabians. 

6.  The  next  name  in  the  list  is  thus  ex- 
pressed and  explained — TySyapl'Atiaytg  Af«ft;(iip}, 
MtiM^irriS^  In)  od,  tZrog  fpfn^vfutrai  r^;  dy6f^(tege 
ricavipog,  out  melius  rtg  ar^p)  Tff{i0-0-offtiXi)f— * 
Tiegar  Amachus  Mamcheiri^  Memphites^  qui  didiur 
vir  membris  redundans.  Such  is  the  text  and 
the  version  according  toGoar.   Scaliger  reads 

ri^ap^pog.   Jablonski  writes  as  follow8«*-£.r  can^ 
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Jtcturamea,  verba  ^gyptiaca  iia  comtUui  pasMM, 
Twya^fji  ax^  ftot^;^fi^2,  Graca  vera  huncin  modum 
tegi,  wros  ipfir^PiOMTai  ^wa-a^pog  vtp^a-fniUT^r^g.  No- 
men  Toiyapafi  fortasse  erit  JEgyptiace  XOY- 
2C6P6U»  campositum  ex  pntfixo  ^,  atque duabus 
vocibtis  O  Y2C6,  SERVABB,  et  PniUI»  homo,  pro 
quo  in  compositiane  scribi  salet  P6U«  Est  igitur 
TOYXePGU,  o  (Tio^oiy  &$^pmcws,  wlbrevhis 
0-tt>o*ttvSpo^»  quod  nomen  Gracis  scriptaribus  ncn  ig- 
notum  est.  Si  pro  &x^  l^^X'^P^  scriberOur  &x^, 
vel  airl^  f»A¥frx<pup\  hoc  foret  J^ypnacum 
enin4>  U0&  HW^HPI,  gigas  admira- 
tions PLENUS,  M)ey  promts  odmirabiHs,  procera 
nempe  statura  ;  qualis  homo  didtur  xipia-trofAiXTis  a 
Manethone  ^gyptio  L.  4.  Apotetesm.  v«  464. 
Observatbnibus  meis^  L  c.  vulgatis,  hanc  unam 
nunc  ad^ngo.  Potest  forte  servari  &x^^  ^'  ^^^ 
reliquis  verbis  JEgypiiace  evprimi  CDOCID  U0& 
HQI^HPIy  Latiney  magus  rerum  mirabiuum 

PLE19US»  Vely  ADMODUM  MIRABILIS. 

Jablonski  \b  generally  erudite,  sometimes  in* 
genious,  but  not  always  accurate.  If  the  Egyp- 
tian word  OYXe,  or  rather  OYXOlI,  be 
taken  as  a  noun,  it  signifies  salus ;  but  it  is  nn- 
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fortunately  masculide,  and  cannot  be  prefixed 

by  IT,  the  feminine  article.     It  is  equally  ob* 

vibas,   that  O  YXGPGU,  hcfno  salutis,  or  homo 

smiusj  (if  by  the  way  such  a  word  ever  existed 

in  Egyptian,)  cannot  be  preceded  by  T,  the 

feminine  article ;  and  it  is  strange  how  a  thing 

so  plain  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 

learned  Pole.    We  must  therefore  dismiss  King 

Toudjerem^  and  with  him  Epoph  the  giant,  and 

Acho  the  mage. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Eratosthenes  wrote 
DiabieSf  when  it  is  clear  that  the  Egyptians  had 
no  D  in  their  alphabet ;  and  now  we  find  him 
writing  Toigar^  or  Toigaramos,  when  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  the  letter  gamma  occurs  iu  no  native 
Egyptian  word. 

Some  writers  think  that  by  Toigar,  or  Toiga^ 
r^imas,  Eratosthenes  meant  the  king,  who  is 
called  Tosartasis  by  Manetho.  But  supposing 
this  to  be  the  name,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
Egyptian  words  which  follow,  and  which  are 
explained  virredundans  membrisf  This  inter- 
pretation is  scarcely  intelligible.  It  is  a  proof 
that  Eratosthenes  obtained  his  information  from 
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persons  very  inadequate  to  the  task  of  ex- 
plaining the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt 

Between  the  two  readings  of  the  text  as  giTen 
by  Scaliger  and  Goar,  I  think  we  shall  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  pretty  neaily  the 
original  Egyptian  words,  especially  as  we  are 
assisted  by  the  orthography  of  the  name  as 
written  by  M anetho.  It  appears  then  that  as 
Manetho  wrote  Tasar^  where  Eratosthenes  wrote 
Taigaf\  the  latter  must  have  substituted  a  Greek 
gamma  for  the  Egyptian  shd.  In  fact  the  Greeks, 
who  had  no  equivalent  for  the  shd^  supplied  it 
variously  by  sigma^  gamma^  chit  and  even  by 
other  letters. 

Having  settled  this  point,  we  must  next  ob- 
serve, that  the  Greeks  often  dropped  the  letter 
hori  in  writing  Egyptian  words  in  their  own 
characters,  and  supplied  it  by  an  open  vowel. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  expressed  this  letter 
by  chit  as  we  shall  find  was  done  by  Eratosthe- 
nes in  one  instance,  while  he  suppressed  it  in 
another. 
Finally,  the  Greeks,  in  transcribing  Egyp- 
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tian  words,  often  placed  a  chi  for  a  kappa; 
^while  the  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have 
continually  confounded  the  laula  with  the  ro. 

I  read  then  with  Scaliger,  rotyapaiios  ^fta^^f 
but  with  Goar  3fo/ui;^ffi^i;  and   I  put  this  into 

Egyptian— Toxiue-ep.peuouj.axuaxai. 

Om-OOa-URePI— r«Ae-er  (the  proper 
name,  signifying  gut  magna  faciat,)  combined 
with  rem-osh  (for  romi  osh)  vir  magnus  ;  amahi 
oshf  valde  robustus  ;  moh-mkeri^  or  moh-nkeri  (for 
tnoh-nkelt)  membris  plenus  vel  perfectus. 

Hence  we  see  that  Eratosthenes  was  deceived 
by  his  interpreters,  and  that  vipitra-oit^thvis  is  not. 
the  proper  version  of  OOa-HRePI  or  UOa- 
HR6<\I,  which  does  not  signify  a  man  with 
more  limbs  than  enough^  but  a  man  who  is  full, 
perfect,  or  complete  in  his  members.  I  thus 
render  the  words  in  English — Tashe-er  (the  doer 
of  mighty  things\  a  great  man^  great  in  strength^ 
and  fully  or  perfect^  in  his  members. 

7.  Srolx^^Sf  Stoichos,  in  Goar's  edition  of  Syn- 
cellus  is  interpreted  ''Apy^g  dmia-dr^os ;  but  Ja- 
blonski  proposes  to  read  oipig  for  ^Apr^g.  The 
word  apig  signifies    literally  carens    nasOf  but 
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inetaphorically  noti  sentiens^  non  Mgax.  Hiiis 
ipig  means  nearly  the  same  thing  with  ivalvh^Tog. 
Jablonski  might  also  have  observed  in  favour  of 
bis  reading,  that  Mars  had  no  equivalent  in  the 
f^^tian  Pantheon.  The  original  JE^yptian 
tiame  is  supposed  by  Jablonski  to  have  been 
COOIXni,  ponens  odarem.  All  this  is  inge- 
nious ;  but  is  it  true  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mars  absque  sensu  could  not  be  the  proper 
version  of  Stoichos^  because  the  Egyptians  had 
no  such  deity  as  Mars ;  but  Eratosthenes,  or 
his  interpreters,  may  not  have  considered  this, 
and  may  have  meant  to  represent  one  proper 
name  by  another,  which  v^as  thought  to  answer 
to  it.  '  Now  there  may  be  great  reason  to  think, 
that  Nimrod,  (the  son  of  Cush,  who  was  himself 
often  termed  Cushi,)  was  the  prototype  of  Mars. 
That  !!9imrod  and  Belus  were  the  same  I  have 
amply  proved  in  my  first  volume.  The  Greeks 
interpreted  Bel,  sometimes  by  Saturn,  and 
of^n^r  by  Jupiter.  But  Jupiter  EnyaliuSy  ac- 
cording to  Histiaeus,  was  a  Babylonian  deity. 
This  Jupiter  Enyalius  was  therefore  the  same 
with  Belus.     Again,  Bacchus  and  Mars   were 
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each  known  by  the  name  of  Enyabfj^s^  a$  is  at-: 
tested  by   Macrobius.    Was  not  Bacchus  so  . 
named,  as  having  originally  been  called  Bar^ 
ChuSf  the  son  of  Cush  1    Might  not  Mars.hava 
been  so  named  because  EnyaUos  is  an  appella- 
tion corrupted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Ohaldaic^ 
in  which  language  it  was  composed  from  r?j>f 
and  ^,  and  signified  th^  strong  God^  the  en* 
camper?    Hyginus  in  one  of  his  fables  says^ 
BeluSy  NeptuniJiliuSf  gladio]  belligeratus  est;  undA 
bellum  dictum.    According  to  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle^  Thourras  (Boippag)  the  successor  of 
Ninus,  and  grandson  of  Belus,  or  Nimrod,  gave 
his  name  to  the  planet  Mars ;  and  a  name  very 
like  this  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  that 
of  Mars  by  Homer.  But  the  reader  may  consult 
Salmasius,  (in  Solinum,)  who  has  fully  discussed^ 
this  matter  with  respect  to  Thourras.    Wehwm 
evidence,  however,  to  show,  that  the  son  of  Gush» 
was  the  Babylonian  M»^ ;  and  that  Nimrod^  or 
Belus,  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  the 
Grecian  Ares.    We  find  the  following  statement 
in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle — wrm  ''Apu  ayc<rr«}- 
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»&pmtP  auToiff  xeu  img  rmi  wh  JcaXMri  ntp^-nrri  riir 
BnkK  (lege  B^x)  6con  S  i^n  ii^§pmptuofi£909  ''Afnt^. 
To  which  Mars  (meaning  Tboonras)  the  Assyrians 
raised  the  first  column^  arid  adored  him  as  Gody 
and  even  now  thof  call  him  by  the  Persian  name 
of  Betf  which  is  interpreted  Mars  God  of  wars. 
From  this  it  is  plain  that  fielas  was  really  the 
Babylonian  Mars.     Bat  let  ns  farther  consider 
the  Greek  name  of  this  deity.     I  am  well  per- 
soaded  that^^^ij^  was  a  name  originally  derived 
from  the  Persian  ^|,  Atser,  Mars.    Bel  and 
Atser  were  the  same,  as  we  see  in  the  compoand 
name  of  the  king  of  Babylon  called  laOMh^f 
Bebhatser,  that  is,  ijorttr^n,  Bel,  qui  et  Atset^^-- 
Jufiterj  qui  et  Mars. 

Belas,  or  Nimrod  the  Cushite,  was  then  the 
original  Mars.  The  name  of  Chos  occars  in 
several  instances  in  the  lists  given  by  the  Greeks 
of  Egyptian  names;  and  consequently  Cash 
was  a  name  well  known  in  Egypt  The 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  Chaldean  mythology ;  and 
Eratosthenes  himself  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  that  the.  son  of  Cush  was  the  Mars  of 
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the  Babylonians.  Besides,  the  father  and  S9», 
or  rather  the  progenitor  and  the  descendant, 
might  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  The  Per- 
sians and  Arabs  continually  confound  Nimrod 
with  Gush ;  and  the  Chaldeans  may  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  old  reading  of  '^Apr^g 
is  still  to  be  retained.  The  Egyptians  had 
kings  named  Chos^  Bo-Chos^  and  KaiorChoij  as 
appears  from  Manetho ;  and  they  jpoay  have  had 
another  whom  they  named  from  his  mental  in- 
firmity Cho^  absque  semu.  The  original  Egyptian 
may  have  been  COX-XOC,  Sodj-Chos,  Chos 
omens;  and  Eratosthenes,  who  had  heard  that 
the  Chaldean  son  of  Cush,  Belus,  was  tSae^ApriSj 
as  well  as  the  Z<u^,  *£i^Xio$  of  the  Babylonians ; 
and  who  could  not  write  COX;^',  in  Greek 
characters,  expressed  the  Egyptian  name  by 
Xr^xoSi  and  rendered  what  he  thought  was  its 
meaning  by  "A^  avaiVdijro^,  Mars  absque  sensu. 

8.  Eratosthenes  calls  the  8th  king  Gosormies. 
The  Greek  interpretation  is  crija-iVai^o^,  as  it  is 
given  in  Goar's  edition  of  Syncellus.  This  is 
unintelligible.   I  would  read  irr^s  Ta^roy,  amicus 
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mnmum.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  wbat  tlie 
original  Egyptian  might  have  been.  Jablonski 
proposes  2C0C  GPUUIOYI,  Djos  ermoom, 
taquens  lachrymis.  I  think  the  name  might  have 
been  R0CeP-U6I,  Kas^-mei—Kos,  makmg 
himself  beloved. 

9.  Mares  is  interpreted  HeUodaras^  donum  So- 
&•     It  may  also  mean  beloved  of  the  Sun. 

10.  *A¥mu^f  AfioypheSj  vlog  hrim^img^fiUus  com- 
mums.  Jablonski  thinks  that  this  signifies  herm- 
aphroditusy  utrogue  sexu  praditus.  He  however 
accuses  Eratosthenes  of  error,  and  proposes  to 
read  'ApAf^ii$g,  GHIIIOYUIC,  or  6HIIIOY* 
UICI,  which  he  translates^fi^  gloriose  gemtus. 
But  where  is  the  word  for  fitius  f  If  such  a 
word  as  6HIII0YUICI  exist,  it  can  signify  no 
more  than  gloriose  genitust  allowing  that  it  can 
signify  so  much.  Jablonski  proposes  to  read 
^Apmo^gt  or  rather  ^Avwufug  u%  t r/xXf  im»^,  Anoy- 
miSjJiUus  iUustris.  This  is  to  cut  the  knot ;  not 
to  untie  it.  The  mistakes  of  Eratosthenes  are 
no  doubt  great  and  frequent;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian names  which  he  gives  are  often,  indeed 
always,  corruptions,  more  or  lesd;  manifest,  of 
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the  original  words ;  but  in  this  instance  I  really 
am  unable  to  see  what  we  get,  by  changing^/iw 
communis  into  filius  illustris.  KotiAg  and  Stixoivo; 
si^ify  communis^  promkcuuSf  pollutus.  By  ti&g 
M-ixoiM>$  Eratosthenes  might  have  meant  a  man 
of  vulgar,  or  perhaps  of  impure  origin — a  son  of 
dishonourable  birth.  In  Egyptian  this  might  be 
expressed  by  a  combination  of  words,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  letter,  would  come 
very  near  in  sound  to  the  Greek.  This  letter  is 
the  djei^  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  which  the  Greeks  there* 
fore  either  dropped  in  writing  Egyptian  words, 
or  expressed  by  some  character  which  they 
thought  to  be  most  like  it.  In  the  present  instance 
Eratosthenes  has  omitted  the  ^'ei  altogether. 
aXHlII0YX4>e,  anoaudjphe,  would  signify  lite- 
rally non  praclare^  vel  nan  honeste^  natus.  This 
word  seems  to  be  expressed  in  Greek  letters 
byavo^u^^,  anmphesy  with  the  exception  of 
the  X,  ^d;  pmd  is  not  unfaithfully  rendered  by 
\A\g  hriKoiPost  filius  communis^  or  rather  jUius 
impurus. 

11.  The  eleventh  king  is   called  X^it^s  ^Y 

Orig.  VOL.  II.  2  B 
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Eratostbenes^  who  interprets  this  name  umg 
xipp^Sffi^^  g^^;  but  who  addst  that  aec<Mrd- 
iBg  to  others  it  was  explained  as  s^niiyii^ 
eifUoTnaproff  carens  imridia.  Part  ot  the  orifrinal 
name  has  been  evidently  omitted  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  copyists.  Sirm  represents 
^HPIt  sheriyfilim.  The  remainder  of  the  name 
has  been  left  out. 

-^Chmubos  Gveuros^  qm  AuretB^  vet  Aurei  Jitms. 
Scaliger  gives  the  textX9ov0i^XH8^ ;  and  Sal- 
masius  proposes  to  read  Xmt^$pi.  JablonskI 
thinks  XHOYB  in  Egyptian  to  be  equivalent 
to  GHHOYBy  aureus;  and  he  ccMBstders  the- 
klter  X  as  equivalent  to  the  artiele.  Scaliger 
seems  to  have  read  XptSfiig^  as  bringing  the  name 
nearer  to  that  of  AmtbU.  Salmasius  probably 
SBpposed  the  reading  of  Xm^$pl,  for  which  the 
name  as  written  by  Eratosthenes  gives  no  aotho- 
nly»  in  order  to  account  for  the  interpretation^ 
of  which  w^,  filiusy  makes  part.  Jablonskibas 
said,  HOYB  Mgyptm  est  aurum.  Aecedit  X 
articuli  instar,  o  Xpwris. — Upon  this  statement 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  as  far  te  my  knqw- 
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ledge  go«,  the  letter  X  is  nefer  tfsed  for  the 
article,  and  neirer  snpplies  its  places 

The  Greek*  were  continually  deceifed  by 
their  interpreters  about  the  mea^tng  of  Egyp 
tian  words.  Tbesound  ofXHOYB,  cAmm^,  is 
not  very  unlike  HO  VH,  naub,  aurum.  Henod 
the  interpreters  employed  by  Eratosthenes,  seem 
to  have  decided  that  HOYB  entered  into  tSie 
composition  of  the  word  which  they  pronounced 
XHOYH,  but  which  we  idiall  pr^ently  see 
was  only  a  corruption  of  the  original  ^yptian. 

When  Aristides  visited  Egypt^  about  i^lit^ 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  time  of  Eratos- 
thenes^ he  was  informed  by  a  priest,  who  was 
not  the  most  despicable  of  his  class  (ov  roS  ^atiXo* 
raroo),  that  the  name  of  Csito^ttj  signified  ;^utf-o5^ 
ilei^f^t  aureum  solum.  Thus  the  Egyptians  must 
not  only  have  worshipped  a  deity  called  Golden 
ground;  but  they  must  have  given  this  strange, 
name  to  the  brilliant  star  in  the  constellatioh  of 
Argo^  Can  we  doubt  that  the  priest  took  the 
first  words  be  could  find  which  resembled  Ca$uh 
bus  in  sound ;  and  thus  satisfied,  without  further 
trouble,  the  curiosity  of  the  inquisitive  Greek  ? 
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That  the  interpreters  employed  by  Eratosthe- 
nes should  have  given  him  Xyo5/3o^  as  the  name 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  should  have  trans- 
lated it  by  Xqifryigj  or  Xpoa-oti  uiog^  cannot  much 
surprise  us,  after  the  specimens  we  have  already 
had  of  their  ignorance ;  but  we  may  wonder, 
that  such  men  as  Salmasius  and  Scaliger  could 
admit  such  interpretation.  Auras  vel  Aurei^us 
are  words  devoid  of  common  sense. 

I  read  XvoS^i^,  Xvevpos^  with  Scaliger.  These 
words  I  consider  as  corruption^  for  R6H 
HOY4I,  RGH  HOYPO,  Ken  nouphi,  Ken 
naurOj  which  I  interpret^^iW.  borms^JiUus  regis. 
The  name  seems  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  a 
former  king,  whose  name  announced  that  his 
birth  was  dishonourable. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  why  I  translate 
Ken  hyjilius.  The  Egyptians,  says  Horapollo, 
when  they  wished  to  denote  a  son  in  hierogly- 
phical  writing,  XyivaCKamixa  i^ayypa^outn,  painted 
a  mUpanser.  The  same  bird  was  called  K6H6- 
COOC,  kenesooSf  in  Egyptian;  and  was  oflai, 
we  may  easily  believe,  abbreviated  to  ken  in 
common  discourse.     Neither  is  it  unlikely  that 
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the  Greeks  borrowed  their  word  j^v,  chen^  anser, 
from  the  Egyptians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever»  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  HorapoUo  was 
accurate.  The  vulpanser  is  frequently  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments  as  the  hieroglyph  for  a 
son.  This  being  the  case,  kenesoos^  or  shortly 
ken^  may  have  been»  and  probably  was,  often 
nsed  in  ancient  Egyptian  to  denote  a  son. 

But  the  bird  called  kenesoa^,  or  ken,  might 
have  been  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  a  son,  be- 
cause in  remoter  times  ken  signified  a  son  in 
Egyptian.  I  observe,  that  chen,  or  ken,  occurs 
in  several  instances  in  the  composition  of  names 
as  they  are  given  in  M anetho*s  list  of  Egyptian 
kings.  KenkeneSj  for  example,  ought  to  be  the 
same  with  the  second  Athothes  of  Eratosthenes; 
and  consequently  the  second  son  of  Menes,  or 
Mines ;  and  certainly  if  1  be  right  in  explaining 
the  meaning  of  ken,  Kenkenes  would  sound  very 
like  RGH-Re-He^,  Kenkenrf^Jilius  alter  ejus. 

The  supposition,  however,  which  I  have  made 
is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  by  those,  who  think 
that  every  ancient  word  which  was  spoken  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Coptic  vocabalary.     Perhaps  Egyptian  words 
form  an  exception  to  the  remark  of  Horace : 

/Vt«M  caduiU :  Ha  verkarum  veins  interit  €ttm$^ 
Etjuvenum  riiujiareut  modo  naim  vigtntque. 

13.  In  the  Greek  text  the  name  of  the  13ih 
king  is  written,  ^Pwaung^  Rauosis ;  though  Goar 
makes  it  Ranoais  in  bis  version.  It  is  interpreted 
ifx^^P^'^^P^  princeps  robmtorum. 

This  word  seems  to  be  composed  of  PH,  iSe, 
IU19,  osh,  and  (TIOC,  sios — Reashsios^  Sokmag^ 
nu$  domirms  ;  or  perhaps  of  PO,  ZJo,  0Y0&, 
moK  (TIOC,  sios^  Roouohsm^  Rex  et  Daminus. 
That  Ro  was  anciently  written  for  oiiro,  Rcr,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  Woide. 

14.  Eratosthenes  gives  no  explanation  of  the 
name  of  Bijfris. 

15.  Scu&^$s9  Saophh.  In  the  text,  according 
to  Goar,  this  name  is  interpreted  £ofia<rr^^,  co- 
matus.  Bat  we  must  either  read  Kmiiatrr^^ 
comssator ;  or  Kofirrn^s^  camatus.  I  prefer  the 
latter  reading,  because  Saophi^  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Egyptian  words  UJHOT 
HIUI,  aheou  phoi,  akns  cotnam.     In  fact  aheou 
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phoi  16  a  pleonasm,  used  to  express  the  gteat 
abundance  of  hair. 

16.  Xswa£^%g  B.  Sensoophis  secundus^  ac- 
cording to  Goar — Jj^svocd^^  Aturtpf^g^  Scnaophis 
secundusj  according  to  Scaliger. 

Jablonski  labours  hard  to  prove,  that  At6repog 
18  the  version  of  the  name  S69cuS<p$g.  CHHXY, 
snaUf  signifies  duo,  and  CHHXY^,  snauph,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  signify  secundtis.  Senaophis  is 
consequently  the  same  word,  slightly  altered, 
euphoma  causa.  But  why  should  the  Egyptians 
have  taken  a  naked  numeral  for  the  name  of 
one  of  their  kings?  Jablonski  remarks  that 
Secundus  was  used  for  a  proper  name.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Secundus  was  used  as  equi-* 
valent  to  prosperous ;  but  this  is  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  language.  The  ingenious  argument  of 
Jablonski  is,  however,  completely  overthrown 
by  the  reading  in  Gear's  edition  of  Syncellus. 
The  name  is  there  written  Sensaophis.  The  in* 
defatigable  etymologist  interprets  this  name 
(THG  2Cin^,  Sne  djoph,  subjicere  se,  vel  subficit 
-  et  subjectum  esse.  As  Eratosthenes  gives  no  in- 
terpretation  of  this  name,  I  might  leave  it  in  the 
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hands  of  Jablonski ;  but  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  as  C6,  se^  signifies^/iM  in  Egyptian,  ac- 
cording to  Af  •  ChampoUion,  Sensaophis  ought  to 
be  rendered  son  of  Saophis. 

17.  MifTx^piSj  MoscheriSf  is  rendered  'HXioSoro^^ 
NeliodotuSf  donum  Soils.  I  know  not  how  to  put 
this  name  into  Egyptian.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  UOI,  moif  dare,  and  PH,  re,  sol^  must  have 
come  into  the  composition  of  the  word. 

18.  Mousthis^  This  name  is  not  interpreted 
by  Eratosthenes* 

19.  niiifJMs,  PammoSf  is  explained  by  '-4^;^ov- 
8^j,  ArchondeSf  which  I  take  to  be  an  error  of 
the  copyist  for  apxou^s*  The  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  occasionally  pronounced  the  name  of 
Amon,  either  Anif  or  Amu.  Had  not  this  beeu 
the  case,  why  should  the  Greeks  have  also  oc* 
casionally  written  it  Ammous,  and  Amous  ?  He- 
sychius  writes  *^jc4fbou^'  d  Z«u^ — Ammous :  Jupiter^ 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle;  and  Plutarch 
says,  the  Egyptians  think  Jupiter  to  be  rw 
*AftM¥*  Plutarch  would  therefore  have  written 
'A[ji,oSs  in  the  nominative.  Let  this  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  deny,  that  Amon  may  be 
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derived  from  Cbanii  by  the  suppression  of  the 
harsh  aspirate.  The  Egyptians  had  the  custom 
of  prefixing  the  definite  article  to  proper  names 
borrowed  from  those  of  their  Gods ;  and  this 
custom  was  retained  even  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Egypt  Accordingly  we 
hear  of  priests  and  monks  among  the  Copts 
called  Pi-Or,  Pi-Ammon^  Sfc.  The  name  before 
us  is  that  of  the  deity  Amon^  Amman,  AmauSf  or 
Ammos,  preceded  by  the  article,  P-Ammos. 

20.  *^a9roup»  Apapous^  whose  name  is  in- 
terpreted Mfyio-ro^,  Maximus,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  for  100  years,  miniLs  one  houn  He  was 
probably  the  same  with  the  Phiops  of  Manetho, 
who  reigned  for  94  years,  and  lived  for  100 
years.  Both  these  words  are  corruptions.  The 
word  for  a  giant  in  Egyptian  is  nX<I^l[I<I^» 
aphaph;  and  nx^l[14>lllllj,  aphophosh,  would 
Biga\('S  a  great  giant.  This  is  consequently  the 
original  of  the  Apapous  of  Eratosthenes,  who 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Apcpis, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  the  brother  of  the  Sun, 
who  fought  against  Jupiter.  (De  Isid.  et  Osirid.) 
Jablonski,  in  his  Pantheon^  has  fully  proved  the 
identity  of  Apopis  and  Typhon. 
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21.  *Ax^9cos/(hcA^asj  Acheskoij  Ocaras.  This 
name  is  not  interpreted  by  Eratosthenes. 

22.  'JSjSao-iX^cMTffy  Ntrcoxpigf  yuvi^t  ayr}  roS  d»if^9 
i  itm¥  *A97i¥&  Nixi^^ipoSf  frtj  t,  Nitacris^  a  womany 
reigned^  instead  of  a  man^  during  6  years :  the 
name  signifies  Minerva  victorious.  .  Jablonski 
asserts  that  this  name  is  composed  of  H6I9, 
Neith^  Minerva^  and  nXI)PI,  akhriy  tno^^iVf 
servare.  Bat  this  would  give  us  Minerva  conser* 
vatrix^  and  we  want  Minerva  victrir.  Besides^ 
Jablonski  has  n^Iected  to  tell  us  where  he 
found  the  word  3iI)PI,  akhri.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Egyptian  name  was  Hei9-(rPO- 
(TI,  Neitksrosif  Minerva,  victoriam  ferens;  of 
which  *A^fS  Nixi^^opog  iaa  literal  translation. 

23*  MupToios,  Myrtaus/A[iiimv£iorf^f  Ammono- 
dotust  ihnum  Jmnumis.  I  agree  with  Jablonski 
in  thinking,  that  MopraSog  should  be  read  *i^y- 
ToSog ;  and  that  the  Egyptian  name  was  HXUYH 
TaXIO,  Antun  taio— litenUy  Amoun-given. 

24.  Otiod-ifi^^,  Thuosimares,  is  interpreted 
Kparouf^,  o  wri v  ^7aog,fortis,  qui  est  Sol.  Jablonski 
thinks  that  a  G  has  been  erroneously  put  for  an 
O  ;  and  reads  the  name  in  Egyptian  OYOHlg 
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2COU  6PH — ouomh^djom^re^  which  he  trans- 
lates, potens^  qui  at  Sol.  This  would  answer  ex- 
actly to  the  version  given  by  Eratosthenes. 
Ouomh'djom  sigaiAes  potenSf  and  re  signifies  sol; 
but  6  is  a  preposition  signifying  ad^  apud,  itij 
which  Woide  says  governs  the  accusative  case. 
If  the  grammarian  be  right,  6  cannot  be 
equivalent  to  qui  est ;  and  potens  apud  Solem 
would  be  an  expression  totally  unintelligible.  I 
would  propose  the  following  interpretation.  Sem 
was  the  Egyptian  Hercules;  and  his  name 
literally  signifies  robur.  Now  if  we  read  tba 
name  given  by  Eratosthenes  thus,  OO-CTGU*- 
U^-PH,  Tho^em-nuhrej  which  is  not  very  re^ 
mote  from  ThuosimareSj  we  shall  have  an  Egyp- 
tian name  which  signifies,  multiformis  robur, 
donum  SoUs  ;  or  as  I  would  rather  interpret  it, 
Hercules  multiformis^  donum  Solis,  vdamatusa 
Sole.  This  name  is  not  so  much  removed  fi*om 
that  found  in  the  text  as  Ouonshdjomere,  pro- 
posed by  Jablonski, 

Orpheus  addresses  Hercules— ^oX^/M^t 
;^^ou  Tranpj  O  muttif arm  father  of  time  I 

25.  ThinilluSi  qui  didtwr  augens  patrium  im- 
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perium  Part  of  the  name  has  apparently  been 
omitted  by  the  copyist.  ThinilUu  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  for  XIHOi^^Hiaiiail,  fackm  in- 
scendercy  ovfaciens  augere  acervum. 

26,    Xsii.^pw}xparrig,  SemphroukrateSy    I   itrriv 
'Hpax'kiig  *Ap7roxpaT7^g,  qui  est  Hercules  Harpocra- 
tes.    This  may  be  the  symbol  of  the  Sun  at 
each  equinox.    I  observe  that  in  the  zodiacs  of 
Denderahy  Harpocrates  is  represented  near  to 
both  equinoxes.    Hercules  was  o  h  iratr^j  xat  iict 
voufTwp  ^Xio^ — Sol  qui  in  omnibus  est,  et  per  omnia  ; 
and  the  peculiar  representative  of  the  Sun  in  his 
annual  course  through  the  zodiac.  (The  reader 
may  consult  La  Cour  Gebelin,  and  Dupuis. 
The  treatise  of  the  latter  concerning  the  zodiacal 
Hercules  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  editions  of 
Lalande  8  Astronomy.) 

27*  ^E^tri'hiiitrtif  Xoi^praiSpog  ru^avvo^lnj  ^.— - 
I  agree  with  Jablonski,  that  Tauros  makes  part 
of  the  Egyptian  name,  and  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  the  Greek  word  signifying  a  bull,  and  as 
making  a  part  of  the  interpretation.  I  cannot, 
however,  assent  to  his  opinion,  when  he  reads 
Xoutrdipraopost  TvpoLvvog ;  and  puts  C/iousthertauros 
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into  Egyptian  XOl^eefTWiV.Choshthertor, 
&ad    translates    this  name    terra   perturbator. 
Surely  Jablonski  knew  very  well,  that  Tvpawog 
in  Greek  does  not  bear  the  same  sense  as  tyrant 
in  our  modem  languages.    l¥hy  then  was  the 
earth  to  be  disturbed  by  this  Egyptian  king,  of 
whom  nobody  but  Eratosthenes  ever  heard? 
Besides,  I  cannot  find  any  example, -where  XIII 
signifies  terra.     It  seems  to  me,  though  I  speak 
doubtingly,  that  the  name  in  Egyptian    was 
XOYC,  ChouSy  a  proper  name  which  has  al- 
ready occurred,  and  THP-XUIPI,  ter-djari^  a 
pompous  title,  equivalent  to  iravroxparmp, 

28.  Scaliger  reads  Meptig^  Meres^  as  the  name 
of  the  28th  king;  and  translates  it  by  ^^iXoVo^o^, 
phUosophus  ;  while  Goar  gives  the  name  M90- 
pnfS9  Meures,  and  the  translation  ^iXoVxo^,  phi" 
loskoros. 

But  MereSj  and  Meurest  are  both  corruptions 
for  UeiHO Y  PH,  loved  by  ike  Sun  ;  or  UHI 
PH,  dantitn  Solis. 

29.  Xo[jLas^6a,  Kwrfiog  ^Pii^mtrros.  Jablonski 
contends,  that  the  name  should  have  been 
written  XiDj^aff^dol;  and  as  he  found  before  that  * 
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XID  signified  terra  in  Bgyptian,  he  thinka  Uiat 
it  answers  here  to  xoa-fMs.  That  there  may  be 
such  a  word  as  XQl  signifying  the  earthy  and 
the  warid^  I  pretend  not  to  deny  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  In  the  mean  time  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  Eratosthenes  read  the 
word  ROXd,  or  RO&-Uaxe4>e3X,  Kah,  or 
Kohmaephtha.  This  name  then  would  signify 
terra  amata  a  Vulcano.  But  tJie  land  loved  by 
Phtha  was  Egypt ;  and  the  king  designated 
hare  must  have  been  the  same  who  )s  naised 
AtMneits^  or  Ratmnaes^  and  who,  according  to 
Manetho,  was  sumamed  Mgyptm.  This  cir- 
cumstance makes  me  suspect,  that  Eratosthenes 
mtsinterpr^ed  the  name,  and  that  Salmasius  and 
JaUonski  have  done  no  better.  In  fact,  Ko^/ao^ 
4}iX^4>ai^ro$,  a  world  hoed  by  Phtha^  is  rather  an 
obscure  designation  of  Egypt ;  and  a  most  ob- 
scure designation  of  the  prince  who  had  as- 
swned  the  name  of  JEgyptus.  But  as  the  J^yp* 
tians  themselves  called  their  country  Chemi, 
Kam6^  and  probably  Charn^  and  Chom  in  some 
of  their  several  dialects,  Rameses,  called  Mgyf- 
tui  by  the  Greeks,  may  have  borne  the  name  of 
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KamCy  or  Clkom.  \t  seems  to  follow  that  we 
should  read  tl^  E^ptian  nameXOU-UCDJ- 
^0331,  Chom-mai-Phtha^  for  which  Eratosthe- 
nes has  given  ns  the  corruption  of  Xofim^dsl, 
Chomaephtha.  The  reader  will  judge  which  of 
these  two  names  was  the  more  likely  to  be  found 
recorded  as  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king — 
Cham^  (that  is  .^yptus^  otherwise  called  Rame- 
ses)  loved  by  Phtha;  or  a  worlds  or  landf  loved  by 
Phtha.  The  former  name  recals  the  memory  of 
<me  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Egyptian 
iBonarchs;  the  latter  is  an  senigma;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  the 
appellation  of  a  king. 

30.  'Aynao¥it^^  '  Oxtnriptxm^f  Ankounios,  Ochu- 
tyrannus.  The  name  should  be  read  ^Ayxown- 
<rox^f  rvpaffog.  Before  I  proceed  to  exfrfaiD 
this  name,  I  request  my  readers  to  turn  to  my 
first  volume  (p.  30.X  where  they  will  see  what 
1  hskve  said  of  the  Persian  word  och,  which  I 
have  translated  rcjp. 

This  king,  Ancounmochu^  is  said  to  have 
leigned  60  years.  I  much  suspect  that  Eratos^ 
tfaenes^  or  his  interpreter,  totally  mistook  the 
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original  words ;  and  that  instead  of  one  king 
these  words  announced  sever^.  I  likewise 
think  that  the  words  in  qaestion  related  to  the 
Persian  kings,  who  ruled  Egypt  from  the  inva- 
sion of  that  country  by  Cambyses  to  the  time  of 
Inaros,  and  Amyrtaras.  The  reader  may  per* 
haps  be  startled  at  hearing  the  Persian  monarchs 
mentioned  immediately  after  a  king  who  appears 
to  have  been  Rameses,  and  who  probably 
reigned  nearly  1000  years  before  the  time  of 
Cambyses ;  but  if  he  has  paid  attention  to  the 
order  of  the  names  already  exhibited  in  this 
listy  he  will  scarcely  be  surprised  at  any  ana^ 
chronisms  which  it  may  contain.  ApapouM^  or 
Apopisj  for  example,  was  the  same  with  Typhon ; 
and  yet  he  is  placed  in  this  list  as  the  20th 
king. 

The  name  now  before  us,  as  put  into  Greek 
letters — ^'^yxowio^roj^u,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption for  OXXmOYI  HIOXOYI,  Achooui 
niochouij  Magi  et  reges.  In  old  Persian  och  was 
equivalent  to  king ;  and  dar^  or  daor^  or  dara^ 
to  sovereign.  Thus  when  the  Greeks  called 
Darius  Ochus  by  that  name,  they  only  gave  him 
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his  Persian  titles^  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bis  proper  appellation  as  an  individual.  X^q 
words,  which  we  are  now  considering,  were  pro- 
bi^bly  deflected  from  the  Persian  to  suit  the 
Egyptian  language.  '  Och  signified  king ;  and 
0^9  or  aka^  a  lord ;  and  this  last  title,  as  applied 
to  the  priests  of  Mithras,  was  perhaps  pft^ier 
heard  b  yhe  Egyptians,  than  Mugh^  or  Mubad. 
Detesting  both  the  government  and  the  religion 
of  their  Persian  masters,  they  may  not  hav^ 
much  attended  to  the  distinctions  which  existed 
in  a  barbarous  tongue,  for  the  Greek  historian 
tells  us  that  they  called  all  men  barbbrians  who 
could  not  iipeak  their  own  language.  Thus  then 
the  Egyptians  adopted  the  word  which  they  pro- 
nounced echo,  and  which  is  nothing  else  than  a 
corruption  of  the  Persian  aka^  ddmintis^  as  equi- 
valent to  Magus.  There  is  nothing  more  likely 
then,  than  that  giving  Egyptian  inflections  to  the 
two  Persian  words,  aka^  which  they  understood 
to  signify  Mage,  and  och,  which  signified  king^ 
(hey  indicated  their  tyrants  by  naming  them 
Achqoui-Niochoui ;  Magit  Reges.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  original  words  might  have  been-  ev 
Orig.  VOL.  II.  2  F 
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tended  to  greater  length.lMit  froiatbe  recurrence 
of  vowels,  and  from  the  introduction  of  letters 
which  had  no  equivalents  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
may  have  been  contracted  by  Eratosthenes.  If, 
however,  we  dispense  with  the  gamma,  which  is 
superfluous,  and  which  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  word  copied  from  the  Egyptian,  we 
may  write  Akouniosochu  ;  and  the  original  words 
may  have  been  OkXlDOYI-OYO&Himg* 
O  X>  OTI — Acho&td-ouoh'fttash'Ochaui — Magi^  et 
multi  rcges.  A  Greek  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  come  much  nearer  to  this,  than  by  writing 
*AYnw¥wnj(y. 

31.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Jablonski 
is  accurate  in  interpreting  IlmtruAfMp^^  Pentea- 
thyris,  by  ngiOHT  OxeillP,  P'Aonf  Alhar, 
High  Priest  of  Athar^  or  Athyr. 

32/ The  name  of  Stamenenes  is  not  explained. 

33.  JS'MToo-ijiff^fi^^,  &stosichermes»  This  name 
is  interpreted  by  Eratosthenes  'Hpax'Xios  xpang, 
robur  HercuiU.  The  orthography  of  the  name 
is  clearly  mistaken;  and  Jablonski  proposes  to 
read  Ertanchermcs.  Ertati  is  mentioned  by 
Cedrenus  as  the  appellation  of  the  planet  Mars 
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among  the  Egyptians  ;*  and  he  adds— rouro  S^ 

yoMx^y — this  signifies  the  vivification  (or  procrea- 
tion) of  every  species^  and  the  regulating  and  vivi- 
Jjfing  (or  procreating)  nature  and  power  of  every 
Adng,  and  of  matter.  Such  is  the  rather  prolix 
explanation  which  Cedrenus  gives  of  the  word 
Eriosi.  This  writer,  no  donbt,  thought  that  the  ^ 
I^yptians  called  the  planet  Mars  the  star  of 
Hercules,  which  Achilles  Tatius  asserts  they 
did.  The  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  word 
ertoiif  as  given  by  Cedrenus,  would  have  an- 
swered exactly,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  tlie 
name  of  Hercules.  But  Jablonski,  who  saw 
that  to  retain  the  sense,  the  orthography  must  be 
altered,  writes  6P  Tl[I!2CI,  which  he  explains 
— vim  habens  et  indens  genitivam  et  seminakm. 
Thus  far  then  the  etymology  goes  on  well,  but 
Jablonski  writes  the  latter  part  of  the  name  of 
Sistosichermes, — (that  is,  chermes)  in  Egyptian 
letters,  X6PIXXUIXX&I,  cheramahi.  Er  amahi 
signifies  roborari ;  and  the  letter  ^C  answers  to 
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die  article.  To  this  I  cannot  accede.  In  die 
first  place*  I  can  make  neither  sense  nor  syntax 
of  such  a  combination  of  words ;  and  in  tbe 
next  place,  I  cannot*  withoat  fortber  proof  than 
tbe  assertion  of  Jablonski*  admit  tbe  letter  X 
articuU  insiar. 

Bat  I  very  much  suspect  Cedrenus  to  have 
been  mistaken,  and  Salmasius  and  Jablonski 
after  him.  I  most  also  include  AcbBles  Tatius 
in  my  charge  of  error.  I  do  not  think«  that  Ertosi 
bore  tbe  sense  attributed  to  it  by  Cedrenus; 
diat  this  word  was  equivalent  to  er  todfi  ;  or  that 
tbe  Egyptians  called  the  planet  Mars*  the  star  of 
Hercules.  The  planet  Mars  was  always  dreaded 
for  its  malignant  influence  bj  the  Pagan  na^ 
tions.  The  Greeks  were  mistaken  when  tbey  said 
that  the  Chaldeans  called  the  planet  Mara  tbe 
star  of  Hercules.  The  Greeks  would  have  it  that 
the  Orientalists  confounded  Hercules  with  Mars; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  iiave  been  the  case. 
The  Chaldeans  den^ominated  thq  planet  Mars 
either  Tbur,  or  Bel,  orAtstr.  The  Greeks  were 
peobably  equally  mistaken^l^  supposing  this 
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planet  to  have  been  called  after  Hercnles  liy  the 
Egyptians.  The  word  Ertosi  may  have  been 
the  denomuiation  in  later  times  of  a  star  which 
was  no  doubt  an  obj^t  of  superstitious  terror  to 
the  astrologers  of  Egypt  as  well  as  to  those  of 
other  coantries.  But  though  the  Greeks  fencied 
that  the  Egyptians  confounded  Mars  with.Her^ 
cules,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  such  deity 
as  Mars  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  ;  and  we 
may  be  nearly  certain,  that  the  word  ertasi  was 
not  composed  of  er  and  iodjiy  as  Jablonski 
thought,  but  of  6P-T-0GI,  er-t^asi^faciens  dare 
damnum.  I  interpret  the  words  literally.  Such 
versions  are,  no  doubt,  too  close  for  elegance ; 
but  no  version  can  be  too  close  for  accuracy. 
The  planet  therefore,  that  was  named  Ertesit 
was  more  probably  considered  by  the  Egyp 
tiatis  themselves,  as  the  star  of  Typhon  than  as 
the  star  of  Hercules. 

In  spite  of  the  significations,  which  Cedrenus 
and  Jablonski  have  given  to  the  word  ertodji^  1 
am  doubtful,  whether  it  ever  meant  any  thing 
else  than  simply  to  plant.  Prepossessed  with 
the  ide£k»  that  the  planet  Mars  was  called  th^ 
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star  of  Hercules  by  the  Egyptians,  Cedrenus 
attributed  qualities  to  it,  which  were  never  sup- 
posed by  astrologers  to  have  belonged  to  it 
Vettius  Vakns  gave  the  name  of  ^Afri^g^  Arte»^ 
to  the  same  planet  as  its  Egyptian  name ;  and 
explained  it  as  meaning  tht  destroyer  of  life 
and  of  all  the  good  things  attached  to  Ufe. 
This  certainly  answers  more  nearly  to  the  no- 
tions of  astrologers  concerning  the  influence  of 
this  planet,  than  the  statement  made  by  Cedre- 
nus.  But  I  remember,  that  I  once  blamed 
Vettius  for  having  said  that  the  Egyptians  gave 
this  name  to  Mars,  because  Artes  is  not  an 
Egyptian  word.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me 
that  after  the  Persian  conquest,  the  Egyptians 
may  have  adopted  the  name  of  the  planet  in 
use  among  their  masters,  and  have  corrupted 
Atser^  into  Arts^  which  the  Greek  writer  further 
altered  into  Artes.  It  remains  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  Egyptian  philologists  did  not  carry 
the  change  to  a  yet  greater  extent — writing  the 
name  ertosiy  in  order  to  make  it  Egyptian. 

With  respect  to  the  word  employed  by  Era* 
tosthenesy  it  seems  to  me,  that  Ertodjichermes  is 
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too  far  removed  from  Sistosichermeit^  aud  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  name  written  by  the 
Greek  cbronographer. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  name  as  I  con- 
ceive it  to  have  stood  in  the  original  Egyptian, 
I  must  observe  that  Salmasius  and  Jablonski 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  mistakeni  vrhen  they 
sought  the  name  of  Hercules  in  any  other  word 
than  in  ermes.  This  position,  I  trust,  will  be 
made  clear,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Siphoas, 
who  was  also  called  Ermes,  or  Hermes. 

The  Egyptian  Hercules  was  in  many  respects 
the  same  with  Horus,  and  may  be  particularly 
identified  with  him  as  the  regulator  and  mea* 
surer  of  time.  The  proofs  of  this  assertion  have 
been  already  advanced  by  Jablonski;  and  I 
conceive  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. — 
I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  both  these 
deities  appear  to  have  represented  the  Sun  as 
presiding  over  stated  periods  of  time.  I  read 
the  name  oi  Sistoskhermes  in  Egyptian — (TIOC* 

eaxuj,  vei  THW,  vei  Tmiij,-ii)ep-uec. 

We  may  then  write  it  in  Roman  letters  Sios^tosh- 
kh-er-mes.    These  words  would  literally  signify 
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— Dominus  temporis  statutiy  dcsmon^  vel  deus^  fch- 
dens  nasciy  or  faciens  gignere.  We  may,  there^ 
fore,  underetand  the  name  to  signify  Dominus 
'tetnporumy  deus  gemtor.  In  the  inscription  in  hie- 
roglyphs on  the  obelise  of  Ramestes,  explained 
by  Hermapion,  Horus  is  called  Lord  ofseasons-; 
and  Nonnus  addresses  Hercules,  as  driving  the 
solar  orb,  (which  he  personifies  as  the  son  of 
time)  in  its  annual  revolution  round  the  hea- 
vens. We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  consider 
Hercules  as  representing  the  generating  power 
of  the  Sun. 

34.  Maris.  This  name  is  not  explained. 

35.  JTi^oTa^,  0  xa)  'EpptS^s^  ulog  'H^aiVroti, 
SiphoaSf  qui  et  Hermes,  JUius  Vulcatit. 

Salmasius  and  Jablonski  read  Siphthas^  or 
Saphthas.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  the  name 
was  originally  written  with  a  6,  which  through 
carelessness  was  changed  into  an  O,  and  this 
again  into  an  m.  But  the  name  in  Egyptian 
must  have  been  CB-^Q:Sk^—Se-PhthaK  son 
vfPhthah. 

Jablonski  thinks  that  SaphthaSy  as  he  calls 
hira^  was  not  surnamed  Hermesy  i.  e.  Mercurius  ; 
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but  Ermeh.  1  quite  agree  with  Jablonski^  thai 
tbe  son  of  Vulcan  was  not  the  same  with  Mer* 
cury ;  but  I  cannot  assent  to  his  conyersion  of 
JBrmes  into  Ermeh.  The  wordGPUGa,  ermeh\ 
signifies  to  make  full  or  complete.  6  PU  6C,  ermes^ 
signifies  to  generate^  or  to  cause  to  generate.  The 
words  of  the  text  tell  us  that  the  latter  was  the 
name.  Why  are  we  to  alter  it  to  the  former?. 
Ermes  was  a  name  well  known ;  Ermeh  is  one 
imagined  by  the  learned  Pole. 

It  may  not  the  less  be  well  questioned, 
whether  the  Egyptians  ever  gave  the  name  of 
Hermes  to  Thoth.  Eusebius  cites,  without  con^ 
tradicting,  the  words  of  Philo  Byblius — Taautus^ 
)a>hom  the  Egyptians  call  Thouth,  the  Akxandriam 
Thoth,  and  the  Greeks  Hermes.  (Pr.  Ev.  L.  I.)  It 
is  clear  that  Hermes  was  an  Egyptian  name ;  but 
the  Greeks  generally  applied  it  to  Thoth,  to 
whom  it  seems  never  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  The  consequence  was, 
that  they  blended  two  characters  into  one,  and 
ascribed  qualities  to  Thoth,  which  the  Egyptians 
attributed  to  a  different  deity. 
*    It  appears  to  me  that,  among  the  Egyptians', 
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6PU6Ct  Ermeif  was  a  solar  title  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Thotb»  bat  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Sod,  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the 
generative  principle,  and  also  to  &ai,  or  D^em, 
the  Egyptian  Hercules,  as  the  representative  of 
the  power  and  strength  of  Sol-generator.  Ermes^ 
literally  signifying,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
faciens  gignere^  or  faciens  parere,  was  a  name  in 
no  manner  applicable  to  Thoth.    The  Greeks, 
who  appear  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  given 
the  appellation  of  Hermes,  or  Ermes,  which  be- 
longed to  Sem^  to  Thoth,  confounded  them  to* 
gether,  and  ascribed  qnalities  to  Sem,  which 
properly    appeYtained    to  Thoth,    while   they 
represented  Thoth  mth  attributes  which  were 
characteristic  of  Sem.    Consequently  what  the 
Greeks  have  said  of  one  of  these  deities  should 
have  often  been  said  of  the  other. 

&m,  or  Hercules,  symbolising  the  strength  of 
Sol-generator,  might  be  properly  represented 
under  that  character;  but  Thoth,  the  inventor 
of  letters,  and  the  father  of  the  sciences,  had  a 
totally  different  part  assigned  to  him  by  the 
mytholc^ists  of  Egypt.  Those  Hemue,  of  which 
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any  account  requires  indeed  to  be  veiled  under 

the    obecnrity  of    a  learned  language,  could 

never  have  been  intended  as  the  images    of 

Thoth.    Herodotus  (L.  2.  c.  51.)  says  that  the 

Greeks  learned  to  make  their  indecent  images 

of  Hermes  from  the  Pelasgi  and  not  from  the 

Egyptians*    The  historian  thouglit  so,  no  doubt, 

because  he  could  have  found  no  statues  of  Thoth 

resembling  those  which  the  Greeks  called  tlie 

images  of  Hermes.     But  there  can  be  no  ques* 

tion  that  the  Egyptians  had  images  of  the  deity 

whom  they  called  Ermes,  exactly  answering  to 

the   description    given  by  the  Greeks  of  the 

HertfUE.    It  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 

however,  that  the  Greeks  fancied  these  images 

to  represent  Thoth.    The  reason  which  he  gives 

is  absurd.   M acrobius  says,  Pkraque  etuun  simu-^ 

Utchra  Mercurii  quadrato  statu  Jigurantur^  soIq 

capite  imignitaf  et  r^Sg  alZokig  airmy  cyrt raft^i; ; 

gua  Jigura  ngmficat^  soUm  tnundi  esse  caputs  e( 

return  satarem.    Such  images  could  not  have  re* 

presented  that  Egyptian  Thoth,  or  Theuth,  §1t9 

ng  0<6^,  %lri  xal  dtTof  ayipanrog,  whether  a  God^  or 

whether  a  godlike  man^  as  Plato  says,  who  Jirst 
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itvoented  letters  and  instructed  his  countrymen  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.     It  is  in  vain  that  Cicero 
distinguishes  between  five  deities  that  bore  the 
name  of  Mercury.    The  original  Hermes  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  whose  charac- 
ter they  blended  with  that  of  Sem,  or  Hercules^ 
from  not  being  aware  that  the  name  of  Ermes 
belonged  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former. 
All  their  confused  legends  about  Hermes  Tris-^ 
Ynegistus,  of  a  first,  second,  and  third  Hermes, 
have  been  in  vain  imagined  by  them  to  explain 
away,  or  to  reconcile  inconsistencies.      It  is 
besides  to  be  observed  that  they  confounded 
Anubis  with  Thoth,  and  erroneously  gave  the 
appellation  of  Hermes  to  both. 
'    The  Greeks  ascribed  to  their  Hermes  many  oiF 
the  qualities  of  Anubis.    They  fancied,  from  his 
tiaine,  that  this  deity  was  the  God  of  gold;  and 
hence  the  money-God  whom  they  still  called 
Hermes.  But  Anubis  was  the  mythological  type 
of  the  deity  presiding  over  the  horizon.     It  was 
thus  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  deity  ruling 
the  planet  Mercury,  and  which  is  never  visible 
but  when  near  the  horizon.    For  the  same  rea^ 
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son  he  presided  at  the  heliacal  risiiig  of  Sirii)s,* 
the  star  which  most  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Egyptians.  But  Anubis  had  no  more  simi- 
larity to  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  consider^ 
as  Sol^generatoTy  and  as  rerum-Bator^  thanThoth/ 
Sem^  or  Hercules,  on  the  contrary,  described 
by  Macrobius^  as  patestas  Solis^  answered  tQ  th^ 
character  of  Hermes  as  represented  by  his  ima* 
ges.  The  reader  will  remember  the  epigram  of 
Quintus  Smymseus — 

TerUu$  hinc  decimus  labor  €$t  durimmm :  una 
.    Qmnquaginta  $mul  9t9^a9it  nocte  pueOa$. 

But  lamblichos,  a  graver  writer  than  thia  Qnia* 
tus,  calls  Hercules  r^t^  Suvafon  riis  ^xMrtw^  ihe 
power  of  nature.  Macrobius  says,  Praterea 
sacrorum  administraiiones^  apud  J^piias  multi- 
plici.actu  muUiplicem  Dei  asserunt  potestatem^  sig^ 
mficantes^  Hercuiem  hunc  esse  rov  Iv  mo-i,  xa)  hk 
ira^Twv  ^Xiov j  (solem  4fi  OTmdbus,  et  per  omnkL)  - 
'  But  if  the  Greeks  gave  to  Thoth,  under  the 
name  of  Hermes,  qualities,  which,  under  the 
same  name,  they  should  have  given  to  Harcules ; 
they  have  again  amply,  endowed  this  last  deity 
widi  qualities  which  belonged,  not  to  Sera^  but 
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Thoth«  The  Egyptians  would  have  been 
strangely  surprised  to  have  learned  from  Theo- 
critus, that  while  Thoth,  the  grave  counsel- 
lor of  Osiris*  gave  lessons  in  wrestling,  the 
sturdy  fingers  of  Hercules  could  bring  music 
out  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre.  Even  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  marvels  and  metamor- 
phoses of  Grecian  mythology,  may  wonder  when 
they  hear  that  Hercules  laid  down  his  mace  to 
take  op  his  pen,  and  taught  the  Phrygians  how 
to  form  their  letters,  (Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.)  After 
this  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  should  be 
found  in  the  society  of  the  Muses,  that  he  should 
have  become  their  leader,  and  that  Fulvius 
should  have  built  a  temple  HercuU  Musarum. 

The  superstitions  of  Egypt  had  passed  fiiom 
Greece  into  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  OgmtM,  the 
Hercules  of  the  Gauls,  for  example,  resembled 
the  Thoth,  and  not  the  Sem,  of  the  Egyptians^ 
According  to  Lucian,  the  Gallic  Hercules  was 
a  wise  and  eloquent  deity,  more  remarkable  for 
his  persuasive  oratory  than  for  his  stature  or 
bis  strength.  It  however  appears  that  both  the 
Qaols  and  the  Germans    represented  Thoth 
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under  very  different  colours.  Tacitus  says  of  the 
Germans,  Deorum  maa^ime  Mercurium  colunt,  cuij 
certis  dkbus^  humanis  quoque  hostiis  litare  /m 
habent.  From  Lucan's  account,  the  Thoth  of  the 
Gauls  was  not  of  a  gentler  nature — 

Ei  fuihu9  immitU  fiaeatwr  sanguine  diro 
Teutates,  harrensque  ferU  altariius  Henu. 

Thus  Hercules  appears  to  have  been^mistaken 
for  Thoth  by  the  barbarians,  while  they  con- 
founded  Thoth  with  Mars  and  with  Moloch. 
The  Etruscans  followed  the  example  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  when  they  did  not  degrade  their 
Mercury  by  placing  him  among  thieves,  they 
represented  him  as  the  symbol  of  lubricity,  and 
gave  him  Pan  for  a  companion ;  and  yet  withal 
strangely  confounding  him  with  the  God  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  inventor  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Greeks^  however,  appear,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  not  to  have  known  how  to 
separate  Hercules  from  Hermes.  If  Hermes 
had  his  steUe^  Hercules  had  his  columns.  The 
rocks,  called  hermata^  were  apparently  named 
from  Hermes;  but  they  were  cast  into  the 
ocean  by  the  powerful  hand  of  Hercules.    He 
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who  associated  with,  the  Muses,  wtfuld  seem  to 
be  Thoth  ;  but  he  who  broke  the  head  of  linas 
with  his  lyre,  would  seem  to  be  Hercules.    If 
Hermes  presided  over  high-ways  and  bounda- 
ries, Hercules  was  generally  found  at  bis  side. 
A  Greek  inscription  on  a  figure  of  Hermes^  cited 
by  Maxzocbi,  is  to  the  following  effect— F^,  who 
^rc  publicly  travelling  this  road^  whether  going 
to  the  country y  or  coming  to  the  citadel,  tve  two 
Gods  are  guardians  of  the  boundaries  ;  /,  Hermes^ 
such  (i^  you  see  mcy  and  this  other  Hercules  I 
^  It. is  clear,.  I  think,  that  the  Egyptians  could 
not  have  meant  Tboth  by  Hermes.    Athothes 
was  called  Hermpgenes,  and  the  son  of  Mines. 
Mines  and  Hermes  were  therefore  the  same. 
Bqt  Tbpth  ^d  Athothes  were  the  same ;  andi 
therefore  Hermes,  the  father  of  Alhothes,  coul4 
not  be  the  same  with  Thoth. 

S^m  was  the  Sun  in  omnibus^  etper  omnia.  I 
have  shown  that  Men,  Menes,  or  Mines^  was  a 
Solar  appellation;  and  that  Ermes,  signifying 
faciensgigneref  or faciensparere,  was  most  proba; 
bly  a.  denomination  in  Egyptian  of  Sol-generator^ 
Thus. we  can   underatand   how  Athothes,  or 
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Thoth,  could  be  called  at  once  Hermogeiies, 
and  the  son  of  Mines.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand what  could  be  meant,  if  Atbothes,  who 
was  Thotby  had  been  said  to  be  b^otten  by 
Hermes,  who  was  also  Thotb. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Hermopolis  to 
two  Egyptian  eities,  one  of  which  they  called 
the  greats  the  other  the  small.  B/the  ancient 
Bgyptians  the  (oYmev  appears  to  have  been 
called  after  Smufif  or  Smin^  the  same  with 
Chem;  and  the  latter  was  denominated  the 
viUage  of  Horus.  If  Tboth  and  Hermes  had 
been  the  same,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
how  these  places  could  have  been  called  cities 
of  Hermes,  or  Ermes.  But  this  difficulty  dis- 
appears, when  we  understand  Ermes  to  signify 
the  force  of  Sol-generator^  represented  by 
Senk  For  Smun^  or  Chemt  or  Mendes^  was  no 
other  than  Sol-generator.  Horus  was  likewise 
a  symbol  of  the  Sun ;  and  according  to  Suidas, 
the  idol  of  Priapus  was  called  Horus  by  the 
Egyptians.  From  the  description  of  that  Egyp- 
tian image  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  identity 
of  Horus  and    Sol-generator.    Taken  in  other 
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points  of  view,  Horus  and  Hercules  were  the 
same,  as  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Jablonski 
in  his  Pantheon.  Thus  we  can  understand  why 
the  two  places  in  question  were  also  called  after 
Hermes,  or  Ernies.     Neither  is  it  to  be  argued 
that  Hermopolis  (magna)  was  called  the  city  of 
Thoth,  because  Herodotus  has  said  that  the 
bodies  of  tHe  ibis  (the  bird  of  Thoth)  were  sent 
thither  to  be  embalmed.    The  historian  might 
have  been  deceived  himself,  by  fancying  that 
the  city  was  called  afker  Thoth,  as  he  conceived 
Thoth  and  Hermes  to  be  the  same.     But  the 
mummies  of  the  ibis  were  more  probably  depo- 
sited at  a  place,  thence  apparently  called  Iheum, 
which  was  24  miles  distant  from  Hermopolis. 

The  Greeks  endeavoured,  but  without  success, 
to  trace  the  name  of  Heracles  to  their  own 
language.  They  probably  obtained  both  the 
name  and  the  worship  of  that  deity  from  the 
Phoenicians.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
Hercules  of  the  Latins.  The  Phoenicians  appear 
to  have  called  their  God  Vr-na  Heri-colj  or 
Va^nn,  Hercol,  or  perhaps  byvm,  Herescol,  sig- 
mfy'wg  umvenalheat,  or  the  universal  Sun.  Per- 
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haps  the  name  was  composed  of  TlK,  aur^  lux^ 
ignis,  Sol,  (for  the  word  bears  all  these  mean- 
ings,) and  Wt,  kil,  or  chil,  robur.  The  Greeks 
tell  us,  that  the  Tyrian  Hercules  was  called 
Miy^xapdog,  Melkarthos.  Some  explain  this  name 
as  having  been  in  the  original  KmjTT^D,  melech- 
karta,  king  of  the  cjVj^— others  think  it  was  com- 
posed oimekchy  rex,  and  Atser,  Mars,  whom, 
according  to  the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians  con- 
sidered as  the  same  with  Hercules.  Perhaps 
the  Persian  and  ancient  Armenian  w.ord  arta 
was  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians.  Every  one 
knows  that  melech,  rex,  was  a  title  continually 
given  to  the  Sun ;  and  Melech-arta  would  sig- 
nify the  great  king.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Melkar- 
thos was  a  title  given  to  Hercules  as  represent- 
ing the  Sun.  His  proper  name  in  Phoenician 
was  probably  similar  to  some  of  the  words 
which  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  taken  their  Her- 
mes from  the  Egyptians;  but  they  were  not 
aware  that  this  name  did  not  belong  to  Thoth, 
but  to  the  Egyptian  Hercules.  They  therefore 
confounded  the  character  of  Thoth  with  that 
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of  Hercules ;  and  not  only  mistook  these  deities 
in  some  instances  for  each  other,  bat  con- 
founded both  with  Anubis.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  Phcenician  and  Syrian  idolators  adored  p 
deity  whom  they  called  uh\Snio,  Mercolis.  This 
God,  as  his  name  implies,  was  the  God  who 
presided  over  mercantile  affairs;  and  heaps  of 
stones,  which  were  called  mD:no,  mergemoth^ 
were  raised  in  his  honour.  We  see  here  the 
evident  prototype  of  the  Mercury  of  the  Latins, 
at  least  under  one  of  his  characters.  Many 
years  have  elapsed,  since  I  have  read  my  own 
translation  of  Persius ;  and  I  forget  whether 
I  have  cited,  (at  Sat.  5.  v.  112,)  the  words  of 
the  old  commentator,  who  says  of  Mercury, 
ipsum  deum  lucri  dicunt,  unde  et  cum  saccello  pingi- 
tun  ct  a  negotiatoribus  plurimum  colitur.  This 
deity  was  then  easily  connected  with  the  Orien- 
tal Mercolis  and  with  the  Egyptian  Anubis, 
whose  name  was  supposed  to  announce  him  as 
the  God  of  gold.  Festus  Pomponius  (L.  2.) 
says — Mercurius  a  mercibus  est  dktua  ;  hunc  rf- 
enim  negotiorum  omnium  existimabant  esse  deum-- 
etcapite  canino  effingi  solitum^  quod  cams  sagacissi^ 
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mum  sit  animalium.  But  with  the  leave  of 
Pomponius,  I  should  say  that  the  name  of 
Mercurius  is  nothing  else  than  Mercolis,  which 
signifies  mercatar^  altered  to  a  Latin  form.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  seiitence  be  clearly  con* 
nects  Mercury  with  Annbis. 

From  the  whole  of  this  statement  I  argue  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  united  in  their  Hermes, 
or  Mercury^  various  deities  whom  the  Egyptians 
and  Asiatics  considered  as  distinct.  The  reader 
will  decide  whether  I  be  right,  or  not,  in  con- 
tending that  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians  was 
not  the  same  deity  whom  they  called  Hermes ; 
and  that  the  Greeks  mistook  the  name  of  the 
God  who  represented  the  vis  causalis  generationis^ 
for  that  of  the  God  who  was  the  inventor  of 
letters,  and  the  father  of  the  sciences. 

36. 

37.  The  37th  king  is  called  4^pougcov,  Phrourm, 
or  TVfiXo^,  Neilos.  I  have  stated  my  opinion 
concerning  this  name  in  a  former  chapter.  Ja^ 
blonski  thinks  that  the  Nile  wap  called  Phrour, 
when  its  waters  began  to  diminish  after  the 
annual  inundation.  The  word  giPOYP,  hrour. 
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signifieit  tranquillity;  and  therefore  the  river 
was  called  Hrour,  or,  with  the  article,  Phraur^ 
when  the  flood  subsided.  Jablonski  endea- 
vours to  confirm  his  opinion  by  rather  a  sin- 
gular argument  The  men  naturally  cried 
Fhrour^  or  Hrour^  when  the  Nile  retired  within 
its  banks,  because  all  the  frogs  in  Egypt,  re- 
joicing in  the  mud,  cried  chrour. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how  a  man  of 
Jablonski's  learning    could    descend  to  such 
trifling  as  this.     How  happens  it,  that  no  writer 
but  Eratosthenes,  should  have  mentioned  king 
Phrauron  ;  and  that  no  author,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, ever  gave  the  name  of  Phrour  to  the  Nile, 
before  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Jablonski ; 
for    Eratosthenes    says — ^povp&Vf  ^toi  NiTXog^ 
PhrouroUy  siveeilos;  Phrouron^  otherwise  called 
Neihsj  reigned  five  years ;  which  is  not  to  say 
that  Neilos  is  the  interpretation  of  Phrouron,  or 
that  this  name  signified  the  river  Nile. 

38.  '^/xoudavra7of ,  Amouthantaios,  I  consider 
eaXH  to  be  here  put  for  ^OXH.  The  Egyp- 
tian Ammon,  Amon,  or  Amous,  was  supposed 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  equivalent  to  Jupiter ;  and 
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this  coald  not  hare  been  unknown  to  the  priests 
of  Diospolis  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  They 
might  then  have  meant  to  say  Amous,  who  is 
the  same  with  Zan,  or  Zeus;  but  having  no 
letter  in  their  alphabet  equivalent  to  Z,  they 
were  obliged  to  supply  it  by  a  G,  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  Than.  But  although  this 
name  be  probably  corrupted  as  givefi  here,  I 
should  suppose  that  it  signifies  the  gift  of  Am- 
man- Jove. 

Siich  are  the  contents  of  the  laterculus  of  Era- 
tosthenes, and  such  the  remarks  which  I  have 
ventured  to  make  on  the  explanations  of  Egyp- 
tian names  contained  in  it.  The  reader  will 
judge  for  himself,  whether  Eratosthenes  could 
have  been  sufficiently  versed  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  to  execute  with  success  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken.  For  my  own  part  I  consi- 
der the  names  contained  in  this  catalogue, 
though  really  taken  from  ancient  monuments,  as 
having  been  collected  by  persons  very  indiffe- 
rently skilled  in  reading  the  hieratic  writings ; 
and  as  having  been  placed  together  without  any 
attention  to  chronological  order.    I  even  ques- 
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tion  whether  several  of  these  names  were  the 
names  of  kings. 

VI.  I  conceive  it  to  be  quite  annecessary  to 
occupy  the  attention,  and  to  fatigue  the  patience 
of  the  reader,  by  laying  before  him  the  catalogue 
of  Egyptian  kings  as  made  out  by  Syncellus. 
Neither  shall  I  trouble  him  with  detailing  my 
objections  to  it.  What  could  be  expected  from 
a  monk  of  the  8th  century,  who  pretended  to 
enumerate  the  reigns,  and  to  give  the  names  in 
their  order,  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  ?  This 
catalogue  is,  indeed,  the  mere  compilation  of  a 
system-maker,  who  consults  probability  so  little, 
that  after  having  called  Mitsraim  the  first  king 
of  Egypt,  he  gives  to  the  third  king  the  Greek 
name  of  Anistarchus. 

Whether  any  modem  chronologers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  contradictory,  and 
widely-varying  testimonies  of  ancient  authors 
concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  I 
pretend  not  to  decide.  A  reconciliation  may  no 
doubt  be  effected,  and  in  two  difierent  modes. 
Fir^f  we  may  take  a  certain  number  of  names 
from  each  list,  and  without  regarding  how  they 
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were  placed  by  the  aatbor  from  whom  we  bor- 
row them,  arrange  them  in  an  order  suitable  to 
oor  own  system.  Then  if  a  king's  reign  should 
be  too  long,  or  too  short,  in  one  list,  we  may 
find  a  more  convenient  duration  for  it,  by  taking 
another  king^s  reign  from  another  list.  Should 
the  difference  of  names  seem  to  present  a  diffi- 
culty, we  may  get  rid  of  it  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
etymological  skill,  by  accusing  either  the  author 
or  the  copyist  of  having  written  the  word 
wrongly,  making  it  what  we  want  it  to  be  by  • 
the  change  of  a  few  letters.  If  similar  events 
recur,  as  they  will  sometimes  do  in  the  history 
of  a  nation,  and  they  require  too  much  time  to 
answer  our  purpose,  we  have  only  to  compress 
them  into  one.  Then  should  an  event,  which 
happened  under  one  king,  according  to  one 
author,  resemble  another  event,  which  happened 
under  another  king,  according  to  another  author; 
and  should  it  square  with  our  system,  to  make 
the  two  kings  one,  and  the  two  events  the  same, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  proofs  of  iden- 
tity which  we  wish  to  establish.  If  a  reign,  or 
even  a  dynasty,  incommode  us,  we  need  not 
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fear  to  suppress  it.  Perizonius,  who  dismisses 
fifteen  dynasties  at  once,  ofiers  us  a  brave  ex- 
ample. Finally,  when  we  find  that  our  ancient 
guides  cannot  be  made  to  agree — that  Eratos" 
thenes  contradicts  Herodotus,  and  that  Dio- 
dorus  contradicts  both,  we  may  appeal  to  Ma- 
netho,  who,  it  is  true,  generally  contradicts 
himself. 

Secondly i  we  may  say  that  several  difierent 
dynasties  were  contemporary  with  each  other ; 
and  that  for  many  centuries  Egypt  was  divided 
into  three  or  four  separate  kingdoms.    By  this 
expedient  we  shall  get  rid  of  various  difficulties. 
We  may  place  «s  collateral  what  dynasties  we 
please.    If  one  dynasty  reign  too  long,  we  may 
melt  down  one  half  of  it  into  another  dynasty. 
If  too  many  kings  incommode  us  at  Thebes,  we 
may  send.some  of  them  to  reign  at  This  ;^  and  if 
we  have  not  enough  of  sovereigns  at  Sais,  we 
can  borrow  a  few  from  Memphis.    There  are 
indeed  some  stumbling-blocks  in  our  way  which 
we  must  get  over  as  v^ell  as  we  can.  The  author 
of  the  old  chronicle,  and  Manetho,  give  no  hints 
of  the  existence  of  the  dynasties  which  they 
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mention  as  having  been  jcontemporary.    But 
this  has  happened,  we  may  ui^e,  because  those 
chronographers  wished  to  exaggerate  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.     Herodotus 
and  Diodorns  clearly  intimate  that  there  was 
only  one  line  of  Egyptian  sovereigns.    These 
historians  were  deceived  by  the  priests.     Era- 
tosthenes speaks  of  no  kings  who  ruled  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  £^ypt  at  the  same  time.     Eratos- 
thenes, we  may  observe,. confined  his  chronolo- 
gical researches  to  Diospolis.  Josephus  does  not 
object  to  Manetho,  that  the  dynasties,  which  he 
represented  as  successive,  were  really  contem- 
porary.   But  the  Jewish  historian  was  more  oc- 
cupied with  defending  himself  than  with  attack- 
ing others.    It  is  more  embarrassing  to  know 
why  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  no  rival  Pha* 
raohs.    The  Hebrews^  however,  may  have  had 
to  treat  only  with  the  kings  who  reigned  at 
Memphis.    It  would  seem  from  Homer^  that  in 
the  time  of  Menelaus,  Polybus,  who  dwelt  at 
Thebes,  was  the  sole  monarch  of  Egypt.    The 
testimony  of  a  poet  cannot  avail  much  in  a 
chronological  question.     Having  thus  put  aside 
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the  obstacles  which  stood  in  our  way  we  may 
proceed  to  oar  work.  We  have  then  only  to 
take  the  chronographies  of  the  old  chronicler, 
of  Manetho,  and  of  Eratosthenes  ;  to  pull  them 
to  pieces ;  and  to  build  up,  out  of  the  scatt^ed 
materials,  such  a  system  as  shall  please  oar- 
selves. 

However  easy  and  plausible  one,  or  other,  of 
these  two  methods  may  have  appeared  to  some 
authors,  I  confess,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any 
satisfactory  results  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
Accordingly  we  find  all  the  modem  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  chronology  of  Egypt  differ- 
ing from  each  other.  Petavius,  who  was  per- 
haps the  most  able  of  any  of  them  to  conquer 
the  difficulties  which  the  subject  presents,  con* 
sidered  the  attempt  as  fruitless,  and  abandoned 
the  enterprise*  In  fact  we  might  have  all  the 
records  read  by  the  priests  to  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  and  all  the  inscriptions  on  steUe  ex- 
plained by  M anetho  and  Eratosthenes,  without 
being  much  further  advanced  than  we  are  at 
present.  The  archives  read  to  the  two  histo- 
rians were  apparently  forgeries  invented  by  the 
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priests  to  supply  the  ancient  records  destroyed 
by  the  Persians.    The  inscriptions  found  on 
difierent  stela,  and  obelisks,  perhaps  also  on 
sepulchral  monuments,  could  famish  no  regular 
chronological  series  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.    It 
may  even  be  questioned,  whether  the  names 
foand  on  ancient  monuments  were  all  the  ap- 
pellations of  kings.    In  the  list  of  Eratosthenes 
we  find  Penteathyris,  and  this  word  seems  ra- 
ther to  indicate  a  priest  of  the  goddess  Athyr, 
than  to  announce  the  proper  name  of  a  king. 
In  the  same  list  the  36th  king  is  said  to  have 
been  named  the  son  of  Vulcan,  the  same  as 
Hermes.    But  Vulcan  was  said  to  be  the  first 
or  among  the  first,  of  the   divine  kings  who 
reigned  over  Egypt.    If  therefore  the  name  were 
intended  as  a  real  one,  the  anachronism  is  evi« 
dent.    If  it  were  assumed,  what  was  the  real 
name  of  the  prince  who  took  it  ?  Manetho  men« 
tions  a  king  of  the  name  of  Thouoris.  This  name 
is  so  like  that  of  the  goddess  ThoueriSf  that  we 
may  well  suspect  Manetho  to  have  fallen  into 
an  error,  and  to  have  mistaken  the  name  of  a 
deity  for  that  of  a  prince.     Smedes,  or  SmtfuSs, 
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seems  to  be  the  same  name  mrhich  Diodoras 
mrrites  Osymandyas ;  and  ail  three  are  apparently 
corruptions  for  OsmendeSf  the  great  Mendes. 
But  according  to  Herodotus  Mendes  was  the 
eldest  of  the  eight  Gods  of  Egypt.  The  4th 
king  of  the  4th  dynasty  is  called  Mencheres  by 
Manetho.  This  name  resolves  itself  into  TJ6H- 
XH-PH,  Men-che-re,  Men^est-SoL  But  Men^ 
according  to  Herodotus,  or  MeneSf  as  Manetho 
writes  the  name^  was  the  first  mortal  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Men 
signified  the  Sun.  The  name  of  Cherres  is  put 
after  that  of  Chencheres^  or  Chencherres;  and 
yet  the  former  should  have  preceded  the  latter, 
because  Chencherres  (at  least  as  I  understand  it) 
signifies  son  of  Cherres.  These  remarks,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  augment  the  number,  seem  to 
show,  that  names  were  put  down  in  the  lists  of 
Manetho  and  of  Eratosthenes  with  little  atten- 
tion to  chronological  accuracy.  Some  credit, 
however,  may  be  given  to  the  former^  after  he 
comes  to  the  26th  dynasty.  His  confused 
account  of  the  shepherd-kings,  was  probably 
founded  on  some  obscure  traditions  concerning 
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the  Hebrews ;  but  it  deviates  so  widely  from  the 
truth,  that  it  can  be  of  little  service  either  to  the 
historian,  or  to  the  chronologer.  Besides,  this 
account,  such  as  we  have  it,  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Josephus.  Upon  the  whole  I  see 
nothing  which  even  approaches  to  certainty  in 
the  chronology  of  Egypt,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Psammetichus  the  first.  Here  and  there  a 
ray  of  lighJk  is  cast  upon  our  path  by  the  Hebrew 
historians  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  our  way  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  intricacy,  confusion,  and 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Remarks  on  the  history  ofSesostris. 


Sbsostris,  says  Manetbo,  (apud  Euseb. 
ChroB.  L.  1.)  Yfss  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  after  Osiris.  But  ^  Osiris  was  an  ideal 
being,  the  offspring  of  mythology,  and  the  hero 
of  fable,  adored  by  the  JE^ptians  sometimes  as 
a  deified  mortal,  sometimes  as  a  personification 
of  the  Nile,  and  sometimes  as  the  symbolical 
representative  of  the  solar  orb.  We  can  take 
no  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  this  imaginary 
deity ;  and  we  hear  with  indifference  that  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Saturn  led  his  army  to  the 
uninhabited  regions  of  India — ^to  the  sources  of 
the  Ister — to  the  realms  that  lie  beneath  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Bear — and  even  to  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  ocean.  (Diodor.  Sicul.  L.  1.  S.  27.) 

Sesostris,  on  the  contrary,  is  claimed  by  his- 
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tory  as  a  real  personage ;  nor  can  we  reasonably 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  monarch,  however 
we  may  be  inclined  to  question  the  exploits  of 
the  hero,  and  the  achievements  of  the  con< 
queror.  The  accounts,  indeed^  which  have 
been  preserved  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  afford 
no  useless  lesson  to  the  reader,  who  wishes  to 
examine  how  fact  and  fable  have  been  mixed 
together  in  those  fallacious  records,  which  the 
priests  of  Egypt  pretended  to  interpret  to  the 
credulous  Greeks. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Sesostris,  his  father 
is  said  to  have  assembled  all  the  male  children 
who  were  bom  on  the  same  day  with  his  son, 
and  to  have  given  to  them  all  the  same  educa- 
tion. Nd  distinction  was  made  between  the 
young  prince  and  his  companions.  All  alike 
were  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  engaged 
in  the  same  studies,  were  trained  to  the  same 
exercises,  and  were  inured  to  the  same  hard- 
ships. We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  privations 
to  which  tliey  were  accustomed,  and  of  the 
rigid  discipline  which  they  were  made  to  ob- 
serve, from  the  fact  stated  by  Diodorus,  who 
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relates,  that  every  member  of  this  juvenile 
army  was  compelled  to  march  180  stadia,  before 
he  was  permitted  to  take  his  daily  food* 
(L.  1.  S.  53.) 

The  father  of  Sesostris  appears  to  have  in- 
tended, in  establishing  this  military  seminary,  to 
place  around  his  son  a  faithful  band  of  soldiers, 
attached  to  him  by  all  those  associations  of 
early  friendship,  which,  if  any  ties  can  be  bind- 
ing on  the  human  heart,  are  naturally  supposed 
to  be  the  strongest  and  the  most  durable. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  the  prince 
and  his  companions  evinced  how  much  they 
had  profited  by  their  education.  With  bodies 
rendered  vigorous  and  athletic  by  labour  and 
exercise,  and  with  minds  cultivated  by  the 
best  studies,  they  were  already  fitted  to  act 
both  as  soldiers  and  as  generals — to  serve  with 
energy,  or  to  command  with  skill.  Sesostris 
himself,  who  was  four  cubits  and  four  palms 
in  height,  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  sustain 
all  the  toils  and  fatigues,  to  which  his  active 
life  was  afterwards  exposed.  (Diodor,  L.  1. 
S.  55.) 
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This  prince  was  sent  at  an  early  age  by  his 
father  to  command  an  expedition  against  the 
Arabians.  Accustomed,  as  well  as  his  com- 
panions, to  suffer  long  both  from  hanger  and 
from  thirst,  in  following  the  pleasures  of  the 
cfaase,  he  could  meet  upon  equal  terms  the 
wandering  and  yet  unconquered  tribes,  who 
chiefly  trusted  for  their  defence  to  the  barren- 
ness of  their  inhospitable  deserts.  Arabia  was 
subdued,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  The  same  prince  was  still  a  youth, 
when  he  directed  his  march  to  the  west ;  and 
his  father  lived  to  see  the  greater  part  of  Libya 
conquered  by  his  victorious  son.  (Diodor.  L.  ]. 
S-  63.) 

When  Sesostris  mounted  the  throne,  his  mili* 
tary  fame  was  already  established.  The  quali- 
ties of  his  mind,  his  dauntless  courage,  and  his 
daring  ambition,  seemed  to  be  announced  by 
his  personal  appearance ;  and  the  people,  no 
doubt,  easily  associated  the  character  of  the 
hero  with  the  robust  frame,  and  the  gigantic 
stature,  of  their  new  monarch.  The  success  of 
his  arms,  in  his  wars  with  the  Arabians  and 
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Libyans,  might  have  inspired  him  with  the  hopes 
of  making  yet  more  extensive  conquests ;  bnt  it 
is  still  difficult  to  conceive,  how  his  victories 
over  those  hordes  of  undisciplined  barbarians 
should  have  suggested  to  a  king  of  Egypt  the 
perilous  plan  of  subjugating  the  world.  If  how- 
ever we  believe  the  Greek  historians,  this  mighty 
project  must  have  been  already  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  Sesostris  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  No  time  appears  to  have  been  lost  by 
him  in  preparing  his  subjects  for  an  enterprise^ 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  but  in  defiance 
of  all  the  counsels  of  prudence.  Various  re- 
ports were  artfully  spread  abroad,  in  order  to 
attribute  the  schemes  of  the  monarch  to  any 
other  cause  than  to  his  own  ambition.  His 
daughter,  Athyrtis,  famed  for  her  wisdom,  pro- 
claimed the  facility  with  which  her  father  would 
conquer  the  earth.  But  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  yet  more  certainly  prognosticated 
to  the  superstitious  Egyptians  by  prophecies  and 
divinations ;  by  visions  seen  in  the  temples,  and 
by  signs  observed  ui  the  heavens.  NeiUier  was 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  birth  of  Sesostris 
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the  God  Phthah  had  appeared  to  hi»  father  in 
a  dream,  imd  had  predicted  to  this  happy 
parent,  that  tlie  new-bom  boy  should  one 
day  become  the  master  of  the  world.  (Diodor. 
ibid.) 

But  Sesostris,  however  he  might  have  trusted 
in  prophecies,  prodigies,  and  visions,  had  the 
good  sense  to  reflect,  that  a  king,  who  is  not 
popular  at  home,  should  not  think  of  making 
conquests  abroad.  His  first  object,  therefore, 
was  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  Egyptians. 
All  were  won,  says  Diodorus,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  by  the  munificence  and  clemency  of 
the  monarch — some  by  gifts  in  money — some 
by  donations  in  land — some  by  emancipation 
from  punishment— all  by  the  gracious  discourses 
of  their  prince,  and  by  the  suavity  of  his  affable 
mannas.  Even  traitors  to  the  royal  authority 
were  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity ;  and 
public  debtors,  of  whom  there  were  many,  were 
liberated  from  the  prisons  in  which  they  had 
been  confined.  (Diodor.  L.  1.  S.  54.) 

It  was  also  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  purposes,  and  to  bring  his  undertaking  to  a 
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fortunate  conclusion,  that  he  should  provide  for 
the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  and  should  leave 
none  behind .  him,  mrho  either  would,  or  could, 
attempt  a  revolution  during  his  absence.  With 
this  view  he  made  a  partition  of  power  among 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and  divided  the 
whole  territory  of  Egypt  into  36  Nomes,  or 
Prefectures,  over  which  he  appointed  as  many 
governors,  each  of  whom  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  collecting  the  royal  revenues,  and  of 
administering  the  laws  within  his  own  particular 
district.  In  so  doing  he  created  many  de- 
pendents on  his  will,  without  having  to  fear  any 
rivals  to  his  sovereign  authority.  But  he  at 
the  same  time  elevated  his  brother  Armais  to 
the  rank  of  Regent  of  the  kingdom;  and  except 
that  this.prince  might  not  wear  the  regal  diadem, 
he  was  permitted  to  exercise  all  the  functions,, 
and  to  assume  all  the  pomp  of  a  monarch. 
Thus  did  Sesostris,  in  the  midst  of  the  pruden- 
tial measures  which  he  was  taking,  lay  a  snare 
for  himself,  by  too  rashly  confiding  in  tjie  in- 
fluence of  fraternal  affection.  The  possession 
of  a  throne  has  been  generally  foimd  too  tempt- 
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ing  a  bait  for  human  virtue  to  resist;  and  though 
we  may  condemn  his  guilt,  we  can  scarcely  be 
surprised*  that  even  a  brother  should  become  a 
rebel,  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  only  to  put 
forth  his  hand,  in  order  to  grasp  a  sceptre. 
(Diodor.  ibid.  Manetho  apud  Joseph,  contr. 
Apion.) 

Sesostris  now  proceeded  to  raise  an  army, 
which,  if  we  believe  Diodorus  Siculus,  consisted 
of  600,000  infantry,  of  24,000  cavalry,  and  of 
27,000  war-chario(s.  The  companions  of  his 
youth,  trained  like  himself  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  exceeding  1700  in  number,  were  chosen  by 
him  as  the  leaders  of  his  less  experienced  troops^ 
Some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  Egypt  were 
assigned  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  un« 
disturbed  by  pecuniary  concerns,  and  might 
turn  their  undivided  attention  to  military  affairs. 
(Diodor.  ibid.) 

The  impatient  monarch  at  length  commenced 
bis  brilliatit  career.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would 
compare  the  mo9t  celebrated  captains  of  later 
times  with  the-' still  triumphant  Sesostris.  His 
glory  has  suffered  no  eclipse ;  his  success  has 
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been  equalled  by  ho  rival  to  his  fame ;  and  he 
must  always  continue  to  rank  as  the  most  fortu* 
nate  among  warriors,  and  as  the  greatest  among 
coirquerors.  Libya  and  Arabia,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  submitted  to  his  authority, 
when  he  invaded  Ethiopia,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants,  soon  subdued  ^by  his  arms,  to  pay 
him  a  tribute  in  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory.  (Dio- 
dor.  ibid.)  Even  the  ferocious  Troglodytes 
yielded  to  the  conqueror.  (Strabo  L.  16.) 
Still  advancing  towards  the  south,  the  Egyptian 
monarch  passed  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and 
entered  into  the  country  which  produces  cin- 
namon, (Strabo  L.  17.)  and  which  is  known  to 
modem  geographers  as  extending  beyond  Sen- 
naar  to  the  mountains  called  the  mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Sesostris,  according  to  Herodotus, 
(L.  2.  c.  110.)  was  the  only  king  of  l^ypt  who 
reigned  over  Ethiopia;  and  he  left  in  that 
country  various  monuments  both  of  his  power 
and  of  his  piety.  He  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Isis,  near  to  the  site  where  Ptolemais  was  after- 
wards built;  (Strabo  L.  16.)  and  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Dira  he  erected  a  column,  on  which 
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an  account  of  his  passage  vras  inscribed,  in 
sacred  letters,  (Strabo  ibid«)  It  was  probably  in 
the  Straits  of  Dira,  now  called  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  that  he  joined  his  fleet,  consisting 
of  400  long  ships.  (Diodor.  L.  1.  S.  55.)  The 
inhabitants  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Erythreaa 
sea,  and  of  the  adjacent  continent,  were  com* 
pelled  to  acknowledge,  him  as  their  master*  The 
victorious  monarch  next  proceeded  to  India; 
and  that  vast  and  rich  territory  was  added  to  his 
empire.  But  the  ambition  of  Sesostris  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  important  acquisition^ 
which  might  indeed  be  undervalued  by  a  princei 
to  whom  the  gods  had  promised  jthe  conquest 
of  the  world.  Having  crossed  the  Oang^,  he 
subdued  all  the  countries  which  lie  betwieen 
that  river  and  the^astern  ocean.  (Diodor.  ibid.) 
Thus  the  Chinese  empire  itself  must  have  sub* 
mitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Egyptian  monarch ; 
nor  were  the  Scythian  nations  able  to  resist  the 
torrent  as  it  rolled  westward  through  Tartary, 
behind  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  to  the  river  Tanais,. 
and  the  Palus  Mftotis.    Sesostris,  at  the  head 
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of  bis  still-unvaDquisbed  army,  entered  Europe, 
passed  through  Sarmatia,  Dacia,  and  Mcssia, 
nor  halted  until  he  arrived  in  Thrace,  where  he 
erected  columns,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  victoriefl,  and  to  prove  the  extent  of  his  con- 
quests.    (Diodor.  ibid.  Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  103.) 
From  Thrace  he  crossed  over  the  narrow  straits 
of  the  Bospborns  into  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
having  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  that  fairest 
and   most  fertile  region  of  the  globe,  be  ad- 
vanced into  the  well-watered  plains  of  Colchis, 
rendered  famous  in  Grecian  story  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Ai^onauts,  and  by  the  fable  of 
the  golden  fleece.     It  was  on   the  banks  of 
the  Phasis  that  he  left  a  portion  of  his  troops  : 
whether  in  order   to    cultivate  the  land,    or 
to  repose  from  their  fatigues,  is  not  determined 
by  the  father  of  history,  who  seems  not  to  doubt, 
however,    that    Colchis    had    been    originally 
peopled  by  an  Egyptian  colony.   (Herodot.  L. 
2.  c«  103.)     It  was  at  this  period,  if  we  can 
trust  to  Manetho  and  Julius  Africanns,  that 
Setbos,  or  Sethosis,  as  he  is  named  by  these  wri- 
ters, conquered  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  seated 
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himself  on  the  throne  which  had  once  been  oc« 
cupied  by   Ninus,  and  Semiramis.     (Manetho 
apud  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.    Jul.  African,  apud 
Syncellum.)     Bat  the  splendor  of  the  greatest 
names  grows  pale  before  the  glory  of  Sesostris, 
^whom  the  whole  world  saluted  as  King    of 
Kings,  and   Lord   of  Lords,  the  proud  titles 
ivhich  he  had  assumed,  and  which  the  conquer- 
ed  dared   not  refuse  to  the  conqueror.     Sur- 
rounded with  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  nations,  the  Egyptian 
hero  was  not  forgetful  of  his  own  fame,  as  a 
warrior.     In  all  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed,  he  left  monuments  behind  him^  which 
attested  by  no  equivocal^  symbols,   either  the 
manly  courage,  with  which  the  inhabitants  had 
endeavoured  to  oppose  his  progress,  or  the  femi- 
nine weakness  with  which  they  had  submitted 
to  his  power.    When  he  condescended  to  think, 
that  the  resistance  which  he  had  experienced 
wa^. worthy  of   his  notice,  the.  following  in- 
scription appeared  on  the  columns.which  he  had 
erected-r-Sesoosis, .  King  of  Kings ^  and  Lord  of 
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Lsfrds^  has  subdued^  this  region  by  force  of  arms. 
(Diodor.  L.  1.  S.  65.) 

But  while  Fortune  bad  thus  continued  to  smile 
on  the  military  enterprises  bf  Sesostris,  e9ie  not 
the  less  had  prepared  the  means  of  disturbing 
his  happiness,  and  of  endangei^ing    his    life.. 
Letters,  addressed  to  the  King  by  the  chief  of 
the  Egyptiati  priests,  announced  to  him  that 
Armais  had  equally  foi^otten  the  duties  of  a 
brothler  and  of  a  subject ;  had  violated  the  per- 
son of  the  queen;  had  used  the  concubines  of 
Sedostris  as  his  own ;  and  had  even  assumed  the 
regal  diadem.     (Manetho  ap.  Joseph,  contr* 
Apioti.)    On  receiving  this  information  the  in- 
dignant monarch  quitted   Nineveh,   where  he 
appears  to  have  been  residing,  and  commenced 
his  march  towards  Egypt.      But  his  conduct 
was  not  that  of  a  prince  who  expects  to  meet  a 
competitor,  and  who  fears  that  he  may  lose  his 
crown.     Palestine  and  Phmnice  submitted  to 
his  arms ;  and  he  entered  Egypt  in  triumph,  as 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  country  ;  the  conque* 
ror  of  Asia^  and  the  master  of  the  world.    His 
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pride  forbade  him  to  see  a  rival  in  bis  brotheir. 
He  halted  at  Pelusiam ;  nor  seemed  to  know 
the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  bis 
absence.  The  guilty  Armais.  was  ^awed  by  the 
stem  composure  of  the  king ;  and  he  apparently 
dreaded  to  encounter  him  in  the  field,  while  he 
continued  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  and  unvan* 
quished  soldiers.  He. sought  and  found  the 
means  of  being  reconciled  to  the  haughty  but 
generous  Sesostris.  The  queen  and  her  children 
were  sent  to  Pelusium ;  and  her  husband  ap- 
pears to  have  disbelieved  that  any  violence  bad 
been  offered  to  her  person.  Armais  wasrsstored 
to  favour.  In  order  to  celebrate  this  Jbappy  event 
a. splendid  feast  was  given  by  the  treacherous 
prince  to  the  unsuspecting  monarch  aqd  to  all 
Jhis  family.  The  festivities  of  the  banquet  wene 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  ^ine  was  served  in 
abundance.  The  king  became  at  l(»gtb  intoxi- 
cated, and  retired  to  rest  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.  His  guards,  likewise  inebriated,  were  in 
no  condition  to  be  of  service  to  their  master. 
His  royal  guests  and  their  attendants  were  aH 
buried  in  profound  sleep,  when  the  traitor  Armais 
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set  fire  to  a  lar^e  quantity  of  dry  reeds,  which 
had  been  previously  heaped  up  completely  round 
tiie  king  s  tent ;  and  when  Sesostris   and   his 
family  were  awakened  by  the  heat,  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
flames.     The  pious  monarcbi  putting  his  trust 
in  heaven^  addressed  his  prayers  to  the   God 
Phthah  ;  (Diodor.  L.  1.  S.  57.)  but  the  queen, 
perceiving  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  suggested  a  plan  of  escape  to  her 
husband,  which  despair  only  could  have  dicta^ 
ted  to  a  woman  and  a  mother.    Six  of  their 
children  were  with  them.  The  queen  persuaded 
Sesostris  to  throw  two  of  them  on  the  bumiDg 
pile.    The  unhappy  parents,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  passed  over  the  bodies  of  these  innocent 
victims,  and  thus  escaped  the  fearful  death  with 
which   all  of  them  had  alike  been  menaced. 
(Herodot.  L.  2.  c.  107.) 

The  criminal  Armais  met  with  more  indul- 
gence from  fortune  than  his  guilt  deserved  from 
justice.  If  we  believe  Manetho,  he  fled  into 
Greece,  where  he  assumed  the  far*famed  name 
of  Danaus,  and   finally  mounted  the  throne  of 
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Argos.  But  the  fable  of  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Oanaus,  who,  with  one  virtuous  exceptioiii  so 
cruelly  revenged  the  quarrel  of  their  father  on 
the  fifty  sons  of  iEgyptus,  was  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  owed  its  invention  to  the  fertile 
imaginations  of  the  poets  and  mythologists  of 
Greece. 

iSesostris,  having  thus  escaped  from  the  plot 

which  had  been  formed  against  his  life,  was  now 

enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  welfare  and 

to  the  internal  interests  of  his  kingdom.     In* 

flamed  with  the  desire  of  transmitting  his  name 

to  posterity,  hot  only  as  the  greatest  of  conque* 

rors,  but  as  the  most  magnificent  and  patriotic  of 

mbnarchSy  he  performed  works,  says  Diodorus, 

not  less  admirable  for  the  genius  which  they 

displayed,  than  for  the  sums  which  they  cost; 

and  thus  obtained  immortal  fame  |for  himself, 

while  he  consulted  the  interests,  and  provided 

for  the  future  ease  and  security  of  his  subjects* 

(Diodor.  L.  1.  S.  56.)    The  ancient  Egyptians 

believed  that  religious  worship  is  the  best  proof 

of  the  civilisation  of  a  people ;  and  that  respect 

to  the  Gods  is  the  first  duty  of  a  sovereign 
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Sesostria  caused  a  temple  to  be  built  in  every 
city,  in  honour  of  the  deity  who  was  the  object 
of  its  peculiar  veneration.  The  captives  taken  in 
war  were  alone  employed  in  constructing  these 
edifices;  and  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  the 
monarch,  that  no  native  Egyptian  was  engaged 
in  this  hard  and  laborious  service.    (Diodor. 
ibid.)    By  the  command  of  the  same  prince  the 
cities  of  the  Delta  were  surrounded  with  mounds, 
to  preserve  them  agaiiist  the  effects  of  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  Nile ;  and  canals  were  cut  in 
every  direction  from  Memphis  to  the  sea,  in 
order  to  facilitate  commerce,  and  to  carry  off 
the  superabundant  waters.    Thus  also  was  the 
country  secured  against  the  invasion  of  foreign 
fbes^  Not  only  was  the  march  of  troops  render- 
ed difficult,  but  the  use  of  horses  and  chariots 
was  necessarily  abandoned  in  a  country  every 
where  intersected  with  canals.    (Herodot.  L.  2. 
c.  108.)   The  eastern  side  of  Egypt  was  further 
protected  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arabians 
and  the  Syrians  by  a  wall  1500  stadia  in  length, 
which  extended  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis. 
(Diodor.  L.  1.  S.  57.) 
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' ;.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  have  men- 
tioned other  monuments  of  the  power  and  opu- 
lence of  Sesostris,  more  remarkable  indeed  for 
their  magnificence,  than  for  their  utility.  Among 
these  we  may  reckon  the  ship  which  he  dedicat- 
ed to  the  deity  prmcipally  adored  at  Thebes. 
This  ship  was  280  cubits  in  length,  wa^  built  of 
cedar,  was  coated  without  with  gold,  and  within 
with  silver.  On  two  lofty  obelisks,  each  130 
cubits  in  height,  he  caused,  an  account  to  be  in- 
scribed of  the  greatness  of  his  power,  of  the 
amount  of  his  revenues,., and  of  the  number  of 
nations  subdued  by  his  arms.  Statues  of  him- 
self and  of  his  .queen,  each  30  cubits  in ;  height^ 
and  of  his  children,  each  20  cubits  in  height, 
and  all  single  stones,  were  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Phthah  at  Memphis.  (Diodor.  ibid.)  These 
may  be  considered  as  proofs  of  vanity  un- 
worthy of  the  conqueror  of  the  world ;  but 
vanity  is.  a  weakness  from  which  the  greatest 
minds  are  not  always  exempt,  and  which  in  them, 
at  .least,  may  be  easily  forgiven.  There  were 
Iiowever  other  parts  of  the  conduct  of  this  prince, 
which  are  deservii^  of  severer  censure ;  nor  can 
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we  recognise  the  generous  Sesostris  in  the 
haughty  tyrant^  who  foif^ot  the  pity  that  is  ever 
due  to  the  unfortunate,  and  who  caused  his 
chariot  to  be  drawn  by  the  captive  kings  whom 
he  had  subdued  in  battle. 

Such  is  the  history,  or  rather  the  romance,  of 
Sesostris.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the  im- 
probabilities with  which  it  abounds.  Mankind^ 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  have  taken  delight  in 
the  marvellous.  The  ancients  seem  often  to  have 
been  pleased  with  reading  romances  in  history  ; 
and  the  modems,  it  would  appear,  are  already 
beginning  to  read  history  in  romances. 

But  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  admit 
that  Sesostris  was  a  great  conqueror,  the  want 
of  details  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
accurately  of  his  talents  as  a  military  command 
der.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  generals,  to  whom 
he  was  opposed,  of  the  cities  which  he  besieged; 
or  even  of  the  battles  which  he  fought  Histo- 
rians relate  his  triumphs,  but  aie  silent  with 
regard  to  the  skill  that  obtained  them.  The 
story  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  is  indeed  ^*  pass*- 
ing  strange ;''  but  we  are  told  of  no  incidents,  of 
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no  '^  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  which  can  give  inters 
est  to  the  narrative ;  and  our  imaginations  ac- 
company the  irresistible  conqueror  in  his  march, 
^ith  the  same  indifference,  that  our  eyes  follow 
some  champion  of  the  turf,  that  walks  over  the 
course  without  a  competitor  for  the  Olympic 
crown.  It  is  not  thns  that  we  read  of  the 
laurels  won  by  later  leaders  of  the  war,  from  the 
days  when  Rome  and  Carthage  contended  for 
the  empire  of  the  world,  to  our  own  times,  when, 
in  a  new  field  of  Zama,  another  Scipio  vanquish^ 
ed  another  Hannibal. 

Sesostris  erected  columns  and  obelisks  to  per* 
petuate  the  memory  of  his  conquests ;  but  the 
best  monuments  of  his  fieime,  which  a  conqueror 
Qan  leave  behind  him,  are  the  institutions  by 
which  he  has  benefited  the  nations  subdued  by 
his  arms.  If  Alexander  unjustly  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Darius,  he  intro-^ 
duced  into  Asia  the  arts  and  the  learning  of 
Greece;  built  many  cities;  encouraged  com-* 
merce ;  and  ameliorated,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
social  state  of  his  new  subjects.  If  Caesar  had 
no  right  to  deprive  the  Gauls  and  Germans  of 
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their  independence^  he  made  amends  to  those 
barbarians,  in  diffusing  among  them  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Italy.  The  name  of  such  a  conqueror 
as  Genghis  Khian,  or  Tiinur  Lang,  is  recalled 
like  the  memory  of  a  mighty  disaster,  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  pestilence,  that  has  shaken  conti* 
nents,  and  depopulated  kingdoms.  This  is  not 
our  language  when  we  speak  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  effected  perma- 
nent dominion,  and  who  improved  the  moral 
condition  of  the  world  by  humane  laws,  and  by 
a  wise  polity.  The  inhabitants  of  an  Helvetian 
valley  deplore  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
mountain-torrent,  and  point  with  sorrow  to  the 
proofs  which  it  has  left  behind  it  of  its  destruc- 
tive force ;  while  the  natives  of  Egypt  rejoice  in 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  bless  the  retir- 
ing waters,  which  seem  only  to  have  inundatcfd 
the  soil  in  order  to  enrich  it. 

We  know  little  either  of  the  good  or  evil  done 
out  of  his  own  country  by  Sesostris.  Diodoriis 
Siculus  (L.  1.  S.  53.)  has  fairly  acknowledged 
that  the  Greeks  differed  in  their  accounts  of 
this  prince ;  and  that  the  Egyptian  priests  them- 
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selves  were  not  agreed  in  their  statements  con-' 
ceming  him.  It  cannot  then  be  a  matter  of 
much  wonder,  that  we  should  now  be  embar- 
rassed in  determining  what  maybe  true,  and 
what  may  be  false,  even  .where  appearances  of 
probability  have  been  preserved,  in  the  history  of 
the  hero  of  Egypt. : 

The  first  difficulty  which  occurs  to  us,  in  our 
enquiries  concerning  Sesostris,  arises  from  the 
different  names  by  which  he  has  been  desig- 
nated by  ancient  writers.  Thus  he  has  been 
variously  called  Sesostris,  Sesoosis,  Sesochis, 
Sesonchosis,  Sethosis,  Sethos,  Harnesses,  Ram? 
meses,  Ramestes,  Rhampses,  Vexores,  andi£- 
gyptns.  Most  of  these  appellations,  however, 
were.titular.  Sesostris  may  be  CG-G'IOC-T- 
PH,  Se-sios-Urey  which  signifies, ^//w*  rfowiifi  ^ 
donum  soils,  Sesoosis,  may  be,  in  like  manner,  a 
corruption  for  C6-6'I0C-6'ipC,  Se-sios'sios^ 
Jilius  domini  dominorum  ;  and  Ramesses,  derived 
from  PH,  re,  Sol,  and  U6C,  meSy  gignere,  may 
have  signified,  begotten  by  the  Sun.  But,  as  I 
have  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  iili- 
possible  to  render,  ancient  Egyptian  names,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  grammatical  rules  established  in 
the  Coptic  language ;  and  I  have  perhaps  already 
trespassed  too  much  on  the.  patience  of  the 
reader  by  my  etymological  researches. 

The  confidence^  with  which  some  modem 
anthers  have  fixed  the  epoch  when  Sesostris 
lived,  must  appear  surprising  to  the  enquirer 
who  has  no  system  to  support.  Upon  few 
chronological  questions  are  the  testimonies  €>i 
die  ancients  more  discordant.  According  to 
Justin,  (L.  2.  c.  3.)  Vexores  made  war  against 
the  Scythians  1500  years  before  the  reign  of 
Ninus.  Agathias,  less  extravagant,  says  that 
before  Ninus  reigned,  Sesostris  established  a 
colony  in  Colchis.  (L.  2.)  The  poets  who  have 
sung  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  (L.  4.  v.  272.)  and  Valerius 
flaccus,  (L.  5.  v.  420.)  represent  the  wars 
which  the  Egyptian  monarch  carried  on  with 
the  Asiatic  nations,  as  having  taken  place  long 
before  the  arrival  of  Jason  in  Colchis.  Dic»ar- 
chus  asserts,  that  Sesonchpsis  reigned  imme- 
diately after  Horns,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
It  is  mentioned  by  i£lian,  (L.  12.)  that  Sesos* 
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tris  was  instructed  by  Hermes;  and  thes&me 
prince  is  said  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Hermes  Trisroe^^ 
gistas ;  bat  according  to  the  Egyptian  chrono* 
logy,  thb  Hermes  flourished  not  less  than 
15,000  years  before  Christ ;  and  to  call  Sesuatris 
his  pupil  and  contemporary,  is  in  fact  to  call 
him  Osirisi  and  to  render  him  a  fabulous  person* 
age.  If  we  believe  AristotlCi  however,  the  reign 
of  Sesostris  in  Egypt  was  long  anterior  to  that 
of  Minos  in  Crete ;  (Politic.  L.  7.  c.  10.)  and 
Minos  lived  more  than  14  centuries  before  the 
Christian  sera.  Sesostris  is  named  by  Manetho 
as  the  third  king  of  the  12th  dynasty.  (Syncell; 
p.  60«)  Of  the  sera  of  this  dynasty  I  know  not 
•that  any  thing  certain  can  be  said,  unless  it  be, 
that  it  must  have  preceded  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt  by  many  centuries*  But 
•Manetho,  who  continually  contradicts  himself, 
has  described  the  same  prince,  (apud  Josephura,) 
under  the  names  of  Rammeses  and  iEgyptus, 
and  consequently  as  reigning  at  no  distant 
period  from  the  Exode,.  1451  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.    According  to  Herodotus,  (L.  2. 
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c.  101.)  Sesostris  moanted  the  throne  imme- 
diately after  the    death  of  Mceris,  nrhich  we 
may  reckon  to  have  happened  about  13  centu- 
ries and  a  half  before  Christ.    Diodonia  Siculus ' 
(L.  1.  S.  53.)  tells  us  that  seven  generations  in* 
tervened  between  Moeris  and  Sesostris.    This 
statement  would  bring  down  the  accession  of 
Sesostris  to  the  throne  to  the  year  1119  before 
ouraera.     If  we  credit  Josephus  (Antiq.  L.&. 
c.  10.)  Sesostris  was  the  same  with  Shishak,  who 
sacked  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  971 
years  before  Christ 

Amidst  these  conflicting  testimonies,  modem 
chronologers  have  generally  followed  either 
Herodotus,  or  Josephus.  -  In  favour  of  the 
opinion  of  the  latter,  several .  writers  have  con- 
tended with  more  zeal  than  success.  No  Greek 
writer  has  brought  down  the  reign  of  Sesostris  to 
so  late  a  period,  as  that  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Herodotus,  it  is  true,  has  said,  that  he  saw 
in  Palestine  of  Syria,  which  had  been  columns 
erected  by  Sesostris,  who,  according  to  the 
Jewish  antiquary,  was  the  same  withShishak. 
If,  however,  Sesostris  had  enriched  himself  with 
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the  treasures  collected  by  Solomon,  and  had 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  these  facts  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Greek  historians/ who  seem  to 
have  been  peculiarly  anxious  to  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  life  and  reign  of  the  hero 
of  Egypt. 

Shishak,  it  has  been  observed  to  me,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Sesochis,  one  of  the  names 
by  which  Sesostris  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 
If  indeed  we  believe  Syhcellus,  the  king  called 
Shishak  in  Scripture  was  called  Soussakeim  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  mounted  the  throne  in  the 
year  of  the  world  4478,  which,  according  tothfe 
reckoning  of  this  chronographer,  would  answer 
to  the  year  1022  before  Christ.  But  this' is  an 
argument  which  may  be  easily  left  aside.  There 
are  few  who  would  propose  to  prop  the  doubt- 
ful authority  of  Josephus  by  the  yet  more  doubt- 
ful authority  of  Syncellus.  We  may  admit, 
that  some  of  the  Greeks  confounded  the  name 
of  Sesostris  with  that  of  SHishak,  or  Soussakeim, 
and  called  the  great  conqueror  Sesocbis;  but 
the  accounts  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  by 
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no  means  authorise  us  to  suppose,  that  Shishak 
was  the  same  prince,  who  gave  to  himself  Uie 
appellation  of  Ramestes  on  that  celebrated  obe- 
lisk, of  which  the  inscription  in  hieroglyphics  has 
been  interpreted  by  Hermapion.  The  expedition 
of  Shishak  against  Judea  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  predatory  incursion ;  (2  Chron.  c*  12.) 
and  Josei^us  himself  admits,  that  when  the 
Egyptian  king  had  plondered  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
turned  home  vrith  his  booty,  and  left  Rehoboamin 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom.  (L.  8.  c.  10.) 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  Jeroboam 
had  fled  to  Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Shishak  had  therefore  remained  in  his  own 
country,  until  nine  years  afterwards,  when  he 
took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  among  the 
Jews  to  invade  their  territories.  We  find  no 
resemblance  in  these  accounts  to  those,  which 
have  been  given  to  us  of  the  conquests  of  Sesos* 
tris,  who  made  no  permanent  residencein  Egypt, 
until  he  had  returned  triumphant  fi'om  Asia. 

Herodotus  has  said,  (L.  2.  c.  102.)  that  after 
his  naval  expedition  on  the  Erythraean  sea, 
Sesostris  returned  to  Egypt,  and  thence  pro- 
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ceeded  to  inTade  Asia  by  land.  This  was  the 
period,  it  is  argned,  when  Sesostris,  or  Shishak, 
invaded  Judea.  But  allowing  the  account  of 
Herodotus  to  be  accurate,  though  it  be  plainly 
contradicted  by  Diodorus,  yet  there  can  be  no 
question  from  the  testimony  of  the  Halicamas- 
sian  historian,  that  Sesostris  extended  his  con- 
quests far  beyond  the  limits  of  Syria.  Is  it  pro* 
bable,  then,  that  he  would  have  advanced  into 
Asia  Minor,  without  having  first  entirely  sub- 
jugated the  whole  of  Syria,  or  that  he  would 
have  left  Judea  behind  him,  powerful  enough  to 
int^cept  him  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  should 
any  disaster  have  befallen  his  army  ? 

If  Sesostris  and  Shishak  had  been  the  same, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  conquests  of 
the  Egyptian  monarch,  as  having  been  extended 
into  Asia  beyond  the  Jewish  territories.  The 
Hebrew  historians  would  surely  not  have  failed 
to  mention  the  fact,  if  the  plunderer  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Herodotus  has  said,  that  Sesostris  was  the 
only  king  of  Egypt  who  r^gned  over  Ethiopia ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  Shishak  is  stated 
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in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  to  have 
brought  up  with  him  out  of  Egypt  the  Lubim, 
the  Sukiim,  and  the  Ethiopians.  The  Lubim 
i¥ere  Libyans ;  the  Sukiim  were  Troglodytes^ 
who  dwelt  in  caverns  on  the  coast  of  the  Ara- 
bian gulph,  near  to  the  site  where  the  city  of 
Suez  now  stands ;  and  the  Cushim^  improperly 
translated  Ethiopians,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts  of  Arabia  which  lie  next  to 
Egypt,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  long 
subject  to  that  kingdom.  The  possessions  of 
the  Cushim,  or  descendants  of  Cush,  were  not 
^confined  to  Ethiopia.  If  we  turn  to  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  we 
shall  plainly  see;  the  error,  where  the  Vulgate  has 
the  words,  Zara^hiops;  and  again,  et perse^ 
cuius  est  COS  Asa  et  populus^qui  cum  eo  erat^  usque 
Gerara ;  el  ruerunt  JElhiopes  usque  ad  interne- 
cionem  ;  and  again,  et  percusserunt  civitates  om- 
Ties  per  circuitum  Gerara.  Now  if  the  transla- 
tors had  reflected  for  a  moment,  they  would  not 
have  called  Zara  an  Ethiopian,  nor  have  made 
the  Hebrews  smite  the  cities  round  Gerara, 
apparently  because  they  belonged  to  the  Ethio- 
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pians.  The  error  is  equally  obvious,  where  it 
said  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  daboque 
terram  Mgypti  in  solitudines^  gladio  dtsdpatam^  a 
turre  Syenes^  usque  ad  terminos  ^Ethiopia.  The 
TersioQ  should  have  beeu  ad  terminos  Arabia. 

According  to  Herodotus,  neither  horses,  nor 
carriages,  were  in  use  in  Egypt  after  the  reign  of 
SesMtriSy  owing  to  the  canals  which  had  been 
cut  by  that  monarch.     But  Shishak  came  up 
against  Jerusalem    with    1200    chariots,    and 
60,000  horsemen.     It  follows,  that  Shishak  and 
Sesostris  were    the    same,  unless    we  should 
refer  the  reign  of  the  latter  to  a  yet  later  date. 
It  likewise  appears  that  Solomon  was  furnished 
with  horses  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  (1  Kings 
c.  10.  V.  28.)  Horses  and  carriages  might  have 
been  in  little  use  among  the  Egyptians,  when 
Herodotus  visited  their  country ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  probable,  that  this  had  happened  be- 
cause Egypt  was  every  where  intersected  by 
canals.    There  are  some  parts  of  England,  and 
many  parts  of  Holland,  which  abound  with 
canals ;  and  yet  there  is  no  want  of  horses  or  car- 
riages in  either  of  those  countries.    Where  men 
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can  make  canals,  they  can  also  make  bridges. 
The  priests  concealed  the  truth  from  the  Greek 
stranger;   and  were  unwilling  in  this,  as   in 
various  other  instances,  to  confess  the  state  of 
humiliation  to  which  Egypt  was  reduced.    The 
horse  was  an  animal  most  highly  valued  by  the 
Persians,  and  not  the  less  so,  that  horses,  as  we 
learn  from  Xenophon,  were  not  numerous  in 
Persia.    We  may  easily  believe,  then,  that  the 
Persians  had  carried  away  with  them  all  the 
horses  which  they  could  find  from  Egypt,  before 
Herodotus  had  arrived  there ;   and  as  his  visit 
to  that  country  took  place  during  one  of  those 
short  intervals  when  the  Egyptians  were  free 
from  the  yoke  of  their  masters,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that  he  should  have  remarked  the  paucity 
both  of  horses  and  of  carriages. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  opinion  of  Josephus,  with  regard  to  the 
identity  of  Sesostris  and  Shishak,  is  untenable. 
It  is  in  no  manner  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture ;  and  it  is  clearly  proposed  in  contra- 
diction to  the  testimony  of  every  ancient  writer, 
who  has  recorded  the  history,  or  who  has  even 
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mentioned  the  name  of  Sesostris.  IModora&l 
Stcnlus  brings  down  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
to  a  much  later  period  than  any  other  Greek 
writer ;  and  yet,  according  to  his  account,  Sesos- 
tris  must  have  flourished  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Shishak.  Those  persons  therefore, 
who  would  oppose  the  authority  of  Josephus  to 
that  of  all  the  Greek  historians  and  chronogra- 
phers,  ought  to  be  able  to  advance  some  better 
reasons  than  have  yet  been  given,  for  the  pre- 
ference  which  they  ^ould  accord  to  the  Jewish 
antiquary. 

The  date  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  as  it  may 
be  fixed  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  has 
been  adopted  by  several  modem  chronogra- 
phers,  and  has  been  defended  with  much  warmth 
by  Larcher,  the  celebrated  translator  of  the 
Halicamassian  historian.  Several  objections 
may  be  urged  against  the  conclusion  to  which 
Larcher  has  come. 

1.  The  father  of  history  diflers  from  every 
other  Greek  writer,  who  has  spoken  of  the  period 
when  Sesostris  reigned,  if  we  except  Strabo, 
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whOy  liowever,  has  only  vaguely  said,  (L.  17.  p. 
804.)  that  Sesostris  b^;aii  the  canal,  between  the 
Bed  sea  and  Pelastam,  before  the  Trojan  war. 

2.  The  chronology  of  Herodotns,  taken  fro|n 
the  time  of  Mceris  to  that  of  Cambyses,  is  liable 
to  great  objections,  and  contains  some  evident 
errors,  as  I  have  already  proved  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

3.  If  Sesostris  mounted  the  throne  1356 
years  before  Christ,  as  is  asserted  by  Larcher, 
who  builds  his  calculation  on  the  authority  pf 
Herodotus,  the  Egyptian  king  must  have  invad- 
ed Colchis  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time 
when. the  expedition  of  the  .Ai^onauts  took 
place,  since  Larcher  himself  fixes  the  date  of  that 
expedition  for  the  year  1350  before  the  Cbristia;n 
era.  How  has  it  happened  then  that  ApoUo- 
nius  Rhodius,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  who  ought 
to  have  been  accurately  informed  upon  every 
point  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  poem,  has  re- 
presented the  Egyptian  conqueror  as  having  ex- 
isted long  before  the  age  of  Jason.  (L.  4.  v.  272. 
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et  seq.)  Apollonias,  it  is  true,  does  not  name 
Sesostris ;  but  he  clearly  indicates  that  prince ; 
and  BO  his  scholiast  understood  him. 

4.  Hercules,  we  are  told  by  Homer,  (II.  5.  v. 
641.)  made  himself  master  of  Troy.  But  Lar- 
cher  places  the  capture  of  Troy  by  Hercules  26 
years  after  Sesostris  began  to  reign ;  and  conse- 
quently all  Asia  Minor  must  have  then  apper- 
tained to  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  himself,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  Is  it  not  then  very 
extraordinary,  that  Homer  should  have  said 
nothing  of  a  conqueror  who  had  subdued  the 
world,  and  to  whom  Troy  must  have  belonged, 
when  it  was  assailed  by  Hercules  ?  Laomedon 
could  only  have  been  the  lieutenant  of  Sesostris, 
and  must  have  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
trust  for  that  prince. 

5.  Herodotus  saw  two  of  the  statues  of  Sesos* 
tris  in  the  Asiatic  Ionia.  Both  'were  carvedin 
rocks.  One  was  to  be  seen  between  Ephesua  and 
PhocflBa,  and  the  other  between  Sardis  and 
Smyrna.  According  to  Larcher,  Sesostria  died 
32  years  before  the  Trojan  war.     Is  it  not  sur- 
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prisiog,  that  Homer  should  have  said  nothing  of 
a  monarch  ^ho  had  conquered  Asia  Minor, 
and  who  died  only  32  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy  ?  The  great  poet,  himself  an  Ionian  by 
birth,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  if  Sesostris  had  been  the  contemporary  of 
Theseus,  of  Jason,  of  ^geus,  of  CEdipus,  and  of 
Nestor.  How  could  he  forget  to  tell,  that  Her- 
cules had  wrested  the  city  of  Dardanu8fix>mthe 
grasp  of  the  conqueror  of  tiie  world  ? 

6.  Aristotle  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  state* 
ment  of  Herodotus.  Had  he  belieyed  it,  he 
would  have  said,  that  Sesostris  reigned  long 
after  the  time  of  Minos.  He  has  said  just  the 
reverse. 

7.  We  may  infer,  not  only  from  the  columns 
which  were  erected  by  Sesostris  in  Palestine 
ct  Syria,  (and  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus,) 
but  from  the  accounts  given  by  Manetho  and 
Diodorus  Sicutus,  that  the  whole  country,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Egyptian  conqueror.  It  follows  that  the 
Hebrews  must  have    submitted  to  his  yoke. 
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Bat  the  sacred  writers,  who  have  related  the 
events  which  happened  in  Judea,  contempora^ 
neously  with  the  sera  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Sesostris  by  Herodotas,  are  entirely  silent  with 
r^ard  to  that  monarch.  On  a  reference  to  the 
book  of  Judges,  not  the  slightest  intimation  will 
be  foand  of  the  Egyptians  having  made  any  in«» 
cursion  into  Asia  from  the  year  1400,  to  the  year 
1300,  before  Christ. 

8.  Larcher  has  indeed  contended,  that  the 
columns  seen  by  Herodotus  might  have  been 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascalon,  where  the  ter- 
ritory, though  not  belonging  to  the  Hebrews, 
was  still  included  in  Palestine  of  Syria.  Allow- 
ing this  lame  argument  not  to  be  lame,  how  shall 
we  suppose  that  Judea  had  escaped  the  fate  of 
all  the  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood  ?  It  would 
surely  have  been  very  strange,  if  the  Egyptian 
conqueror  had  left  one  insulated  spot  untouched, 
and  should  have  exempted  Judea  from  the  fate 
of  all  the  countries  adjoining  to  it.  It  would 
have  been  stranger  still,  if  such  an  exception  had 
been  made  in  favour  of  the  Hebrews,  that  no 
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notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  by  those  who 
wrote  the  history  of  that  people. 

9.  But  Larcher's  argument  is  totally  unten- 
able. Herodotus  clearly  meant  that  he  had 
seen  the  columns  of  which  he  spoke  in  Judea  ; 
and  so  Josephus  understood  him.  .  It  appears, 
not  only  from  the  testimony  of  M anetho,  but 
from  the  better  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculns, 
that  Sesostris  must  have  been  master  of  the 
whole  Assyrian  empire.  He  permitted  his  Chal- 
dean captives  to  build  a  city  in  Egypt,  to  which 
they  fondly  gave  the  name  of  Babylon.  (Diodor. 
L.  1.  S.  56.)  How  then  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed,  that  Judea,  which  lay  directly  in  his 
way  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  was  spared  by  the 
conqueror  ?  For  what  reason  was  the  master 
of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Phcenice,  to  turn  aside 
from  Judea?  If  the  Greek  historians  have 
spoken  the  truth,  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Hebrews  must  have 
been  subdued  by  Sesostris.  Whether  this  event 
took  place  before,  or  after,  the  land  was  occu* 
pied  by  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  it  must  be 
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admitted  to  have  existed,  by  all  those  who  read 
and  believe  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  con- 
queror. 

10.  Although  Josephus  must  be  considered 
as  mistaken,  when  he  attempted  to  prove,  that 
the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  was  no  other  than 
the  Shishak  of  Scripture ;  yet  the  Jewish  anti- 
quary might  have  truly  urged,  that  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  of  Syria  could  not  have  taken  place 
at  the  time  assigned  for  it  by  the  Greek  his- 
torian. In  fact  we  hear  nothing  of  Egypt  from 
the  sacred  writers  from  the  time  of  the  Exode, 
until  the  year  1014  before  Christ,  when  Solomon 
married  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  How  is  it 
then  possible  to  believe,  that  Asia  could  have 
been  conquered  during  any  part  of  this  period, 
unless  we  suppose,  what  is  incredible,  that  so 
important  an  event  had  taken  place  without 
the  knowledge  or  the  notice  of  the  Hebrew 
historians  ? 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  to  the  traditions 
of  ages,  to  the  records  of  history,  and  to  the 
authority  of  monuments,  that  Sesostris  must 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever 
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lived ;  while  we  may  fairiy  confess  out  doubis 
of  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  acknowledge 
that  we  cannot  ascertain  at  what  period  he 
flourished.  The  existence  of  the  monarch  we  may 
consider  as  certain ;  and  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  conqueror  we  may  admit  to  be  pro- 
bable ;  though  we  cannot  foil  to  perceive,  that 
the  number  of  his  triumphs  has  been  amplified 
by  exaggeration,  and  that  the  history  of  his 
reign  is  crowded  with  fictions.  It  is  known  that 
the  great  Ramesses,  or  Ramestes,  erected  at  least 
one  obelisk,  on  which  he  announced  himself  to 
be  loved  and  gifted  by  all  the  Gods  of  Egypt ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  had  a  right  to 
call  himself  the  master  of  the  whole  habitable 
world.  We  may  believe  that  Sesostris  obtained 
many  victories,  and  subdued  many  regions; 
while  we  may  still  avow  that  we  are  unable  to  tell 
when  this  mighty  monarch  reigned,  where  were 
the  limits  of  his  empire,  what  humbled  nations 
bowed  down  before  his  throne,  or  what  captive 
kings  were  yoked  to  his  triumphal  car.  When 
the  face  of  day  is  obscured  by  clouds  and  mists, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  sun  is  shining  above. 
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thoagh  we  can  neither  discern  its  orb  through 
the  gloom,  nor  point  out  its  place  in  the  heavens. 


END    OF    BOOK   IV, 
AND  OP  VOL.  II. 


P.  S.  The  third  volume  will  contain  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  the  Phoenicians,  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  some  of 
the  nations  of  Asia  Minor. 
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